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The Literary and Scientific Pursuits which are en- 
couraged and enforced in the Uifipersity of Cam- 
bridge, briejly described and vindicated. With varibtis 
Notes. * 

BY THE REV. LATHAM WAINEWRIGI1T, A.M. F. A. S. 

Of Emmanuel College, in that University, and Hector of Great Brickhill, Bucks. 


tloXAip 5* kp$l/ioi<ri ScSwprjrai /ScunAewn, 

IloWbi Se irrohUtrai, rroKvy S’ ayaQottriy traipots. 

Tlieoc. Idyll. 17. v. 110. 

3VIembers of the English Universities, and attached to their institu- 
tions and principles, we hail with pleasure every publication, which 
tends to inform die public of Ihcii pursuits and advantage*. We cannot 
better express our opinion of those establishments than by quoting the 
words of a writer, whose experience enables him to form a proper 
judgment : 

“Of all national Establishments formed by Piety and dedicated to 
Wisdom, none can, iirtlie opinion of one who trusts he is not a slave 
to early prejudices, be compared to the Universities. They exhibit a 
system, the beneficial effects of which have not been decreased by 

NO. XX \I. Cl.JL VOL. XVI. A - 
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Studies pursued iv 

the gradual relaxation of the original austerities of its foundation : 
these have bc^n succeeded by a manly liberality, and by the rational 
cultivation Of'a more enlarged plan of literary pursuit, inculcated 
withoifHhat severity which hardens, and embraced without that ser- 
vility w(uch degrades, .the human mind. The excellence of these 
Establishments does not depend on the decision of the question 
respecting particular modes of instruction in some technical branches 
of study, ill the defence of which a member of the University ot 
Oxford has lately displayed a sagacity and information, worthy the 
importance of his subject : we may even admit the possibility of 
further improvements in these seats of learning. That question con- 
siders these Establishments only in a literal y point of view. Bui nc 
will suppose a young man, who enters the University without being a 
candidate for Academical honors, or a claimant of Academical de- 
grees. These aic indeed professional advantages ; hut gratifying as 
they are, they are surpassed by the moral ami civil benefits, which he 
may reap from a residence at Oxford or Cambridge. He will acquire 
a habit of associating with the heirs of the first families iu the King- 
dom; he will learn to respect the venerable Establishments of the 
Church md State ; to lo\c the constitution of his country, and 
revere the religion of his Fathers. Though lie may not himself he 
fond of application, lie will piofil by the conversation of the stu- 
dious and contemplative; In* mind will expand to the rays of genius, 
his taste will be refined, and his judgment matured. He will, by 
mutual communication, iiubibc sentiments of generosity, of every 
{Song that is amiable ip disposition, virtuous in principle, and bene* 
ficeut in practice. 13y collision with others, he will wear off' the 
asperities of unreflecting presumption, and of local prejudice. He is 
placed in the path, which leads to all that is good and great in private 
and in public life. From an English University, he will derive those 
piiuciplcs of patriotism, of inoialily, of religion, and of general con- 
duct, which will enable him to perform, with private credit and public* 
utility, the part of the most honorable and beneficent character in the 
world, — an English gentleman.” 1 „ * 

Wc have, in our former Numbers, inserted an account and a defence 
of the course of studies pursued at Oxford. 2 Mr. Wainewright, 
in this publication, conveys a clear and satisfactory description of the 
literary and scientific pursuits of Cambridge, delivered iu elegant and 
nervous style. 

In conformity 'o the nature of this Journal, we shall confine our- 
selves to a quotation on ihe Classical studies of thaf University ; 
containing an answer to those, who represent its institutions as con- 
fined to Mathematical objects: 

“ It has been often asserted, but lias never yet been proved, that 


1 Appendix to Dr. ValiVs Sen was, 2 Vols. * No. XII. p. 306- 


the University of Cambridge. 3 

classical literature, so far from experiencing proper encouragement at 
Cambridge, is both despised and neglected ; and it haf^beeu falsely 
imagined, that he who there aspires to academical distinction^ must 
relinquish the fair^ haunts of the Muses, and for eyer renounce the 
society of the poets, the orators, and the sages of Greece anil Home, 
who had been the companions of his earlier days, and were destined, 
lie had hoped, to contribute to the comfort of his maturcr yeay. 
We have ample reason, Imu ever, to congratulate ourselves upon pos- 
sessing a system 6f education, as compiehensive as it is strict and ac- • 
curate, and which at once excludes a supposition not less erroneous 
than it is degrading. Whilst the student pursues the sublimities, and 
ascends with perseverance the craggy piecipices of modern science, 
he neglects not to analyze the beauties and to trace the paths of 
ancient literature. The true stale of the. case is, that classical lectures 
take place in exery college throughout that part of each term which 
requires residence, and uuifoim attendance is enfmeed with a proper 
degice of sti iciness. Those authors are selected which afford most 
scope for cntical remaik, and which at the same time are distinguished 
by a display of the higher beauties of sentiment and composition, 
'rile finest plays of the Gieek Tragedians, Plato’s Dialogues, the His- 
toiies of lJerodotu* and Thucydides, Aristotle’s Poetics, Cicero's 
philosophical works, ami the two treatises of Tacitus, might be enu- 
merated as some of the more usual of the writings of antiquity 
chosen for this purpose. The advantages on these occasions do not 
consist merely in calling upon the student to exph.iu the text of the_ 
author then in use, but principally in the opportunity afforded of 
heating the criticisms of a learned Mid judicious preceptor, who, in 
addition to the result of Ins own researches, cau frequently avail him- 
self of manusciipt observations not generally accessible. By this 
means it happens, that scarcely any striking beauties of expression, 
peculiarities of structure, or niceties of prosody, are suffered to 
escape the attention of Ins hearers. 

Another instate, in proof of the attention which is required to 
classical pursuits, is afforded in the examination for the several 
scholarships attached to cveiy college, in which, with a few excep- 
tions, a proficiency in Grctk and Latin is considered more essential 
than skill in mat hematics. The stipends annexed to tlie^e scholar- 
ships indeed are, generally speaking, but small, but still they are 
foumf by experience to be amply sufficient to attiaet competitors, and 
to create emulation. Nor must we omit to enumerate amongst these 
incitements, the excellent institution of college prizes. Once or twice 
in the week, during term, according to the magnitude of the college, 
a particular day is appointed for the public delivery of two declama- 
tions by the undergraduates in rotation, to be composed in Latin and 
English alternately every year. By taking opposite sides of Jhe 
question fixed upon for discussion, a greater degree of exertion is 
naturally required, the reasoning faculty is more vigorously excited, 
and a comparison between the different claimants is more easily 
effected. Nothing, in truth, can be ^ore gratifying than to listen to 
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these effusions of youthfnl genius, declined, perhaps, at some future 
period, to instruct mankind in 'wisdom, or to influence tlicir actions 
by the jwwers of eloquence. 

To this more .private mode of rncnura"ing the pursuit of classical 
literatim^ I must not neglect to add the public piixcsnnd scholarships 
instituted lor the same purpose, and which, by being open to general 
competition, aflbid a more trying scene to the efforts of literary am- 
bition, and are ou tli.it account fieqnenllv more productive of meri- 
torious exertion. Among the foremost of these arc 't lie three medals . 
which, in conformity with the will of Sir William Browne, sir* annually 
distributed to such undergraduates as prove ihcmsclves to be the. suc- 
cess fill claimants. h\ the following compositions: 1st, The best Gree|c 
o<le in nnitatum of '".lppho; ?dly, The best Latin ode in imitation of 
Horace; ddlv. The be.it Greek a d Latin epigrams of which the An- 
thologia and Martial are to be considered as the models. They are 
afterwards rented by the successful candidates in the Senate Mouse, 
before the members of the University, and a numerous assembly of 
visitor* There are also two medals annually given bv the Chancellor 
of the University, to the two best protic 'eiils in classical literatuie 
amongst those who have just obtained their lir*t degiee. In the 
present instance there is an excellent regulation — that no one shall be- 
come a candidate for these prizes, unless be was included in the two 
first classes of honors when he was admitted a graduate. A third 
medal l.as been added by the present Chancellor, the Duke of 
^jjlyuct-»tcr, which vi millv conferred upon the undergraduate who 
.shaft be adjudged to l/e the author of the best English poem, com- 
posed eithi r in the lyric or the heroic measure. 

The next pii/es, which merit the attention of persons unacquainted 
with the sxstem at Cambridge, are those which are given by the repre- 
sentatives in Parliament of this University, to the authors of the tout 
best ho tip prose dissertations ; and as they are confined to those who 
have taken their fiisl degree, they contribute to remove the objection 
which has sometimes been made, that when once a, student becomes 
a graduate, all farther incentive to exertion ceases to exist. The 
same observation is applicable to the Scatonian prize , for the bos 1 
English poem ou a sacred subject, -which is restricted to Masters of 
Arts/’ 

Our author \ nuturaliv partial to his own University, and perhaps 
not peifeclly acquainted with every part of the plan of Oxford. 
Thus lie says : 

“ In the enumeration of advantages possessed by the imdeigraduates 
of this University, 1 ought In have mentioned one, which appears to 
have little or no existence at Oxford — the liberal use of the tiohh 
libraries, which uld so much to the dignity and reputation of the 
place. Besides the privilege of access to the library attached to In* 
own college, eveiy student has the power of borrowing ten volume* 
at one time, from the public or University library, by procuring a 
note from wiih* icsidcut Mas toil of Arts. This tine collection, con- 
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soling of nearly one hundred thousand volumes, comprehends not 
only the accumulated remains of anciynt learning, Initial most every 
modern work qf any value or celebrity. The Bodlciah,- on the con- 
trary, is completely inaccessible to the lindergi ad nates at Oxford ; 
and even to ihose members of the University who possess the'liherty 
of resorting to this splendid library, the value of the pftvilege is 
much diminished by the singular regulation which prohibits the 
removal of every book, without distinction, beyond the walls of the 
building. * # 

• 

The superiority of the Bodleian to every other library in the King- 
dec: must be granted. If a scrupulous attention to the treasures, 
which it contains, induces its Curators to forbid the letuoval of the 
books, pm ate rooms, with tires and e\ery convenience, are provided 
for the use of the members of the University, who inay send for any 
books, which they may have occasion to peruse. Uiidogtaduafes, 
who wish to have access to the library, arc admitted, by a dispensa- 
tion obtained at a trilling expense, to the free use of all the hooks. 

The liberal rivalship between the two Universities has produced 
the most beneficial effects. This extends not only to the two great 
bodies, but to the colleges of each. Those in which the strictest 
discipline, and the gieatest attention to literary proficiency are ob- 
served, are so crowded with applications that m Oxford it is often 
necessary to secure rooms several years before admission. 
respect we arc compelled to gi\y the preference to the practice of 
this University. No students are admitted in any colUge unless 
they can he accommodated uiih rooms within its walls ; blit as soon 
as they have taken their degrees they are sent into lodgings. At 
Cambridge no students, properly qualified, are denied admittance on 
the board-, and to the college lectures; but they must sleep in the 
town/ perhaps for some years, until vacancies permit them to be 
indulged mill rooms, which they keep sometimes as long as they 
please. The difference in point of moral seem My is striking. 

We do not hesitate to assert .that the pie^eut examinations for 
degA*es in Oxford deserve the attention of the sister University. In 
Cambridge a student may obtain the highest houorx in his degree of 
B. A. by Mathematics alone, with a very slender shaie of classical 
attainments. In Oxford honors are eonlerrco on classical merit with- 
out mathematics; and a separate brain h of Kamel is prepared for 
those who distinguish themselves in mathematical pursuits. We are 
sensible of the advantage of mathematical learning ; although wc do 
not rest the powers of reasoning, and the niceties of discrimination, 
exclusively upon it ; still less do we follow the celebiated Barrow 
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in his assertion that it will make a man honest and good. But we 
wish to rccoiWmend to the consideration of the heads of Cambridge, 
whether a proficiency in the classics should not be comprehended in 
the requisites for an honorable degree. In this examination, and in 
that for scholarships and fellowships, a rim voce construction of the 
classical authors should be more frequently adopted in Cambridge ; 
and the mode of written exercises in prose and verse, in Greek, Latin, 
• and English, should form a more considerable pihrt of an Oxford 
examination. Hut when wc consider the gradual and constant im- 
provements in both Universities ; 1 when we recollect that tli<rpro- 
portiou of knowledge, which formerly infilled a young man to the 
first rank of honors, would at present scarcely secure the second or 
third ; when wc behold Hie influence, which these increasing advances 
to literary eminence have on our public schools, and on the other 
Universities of the United Kingdom, and even on those of tip; Conti- 
nent, we shall hail with Miiifidcnrc the hope that the rising generation 
will come into the woild with increased qualifications to adorn it by 
their learning, improve it by their example, and enlighten it by their 
labors. Friends as wc must be to the Church of England, ami highly 
as wc think of the knowledge and zeal of its present professors, we can 
not but congratulate \\\e members of that Establishment on the means of 
support, which its principles, its doctrines, and its practice, will derive 
from the improving systems of its'ilhisliious nurseries, the I'vivbK- 
mtils of Oxford and Cam h ridge. 

VINDICI E ANTIQUE 

No. L 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, Sir William Temple 
justly observed, “ that whoever converses much among the old books, 
will be something haid to please among the now.” He assigned as the 
causes of the dec ay of learning in lus time, “ the want or decay of isivoi 
in great Kings and Princes to applaud it — the employment of out 
nobility in arms and conquest -that of our clergy in their devotions, 
and controversies — of our middle tanks in the pursuits of wealth — and 
of the lower ranks in toil, to procure the means of subsistence.”— “The 
vein of ridiculing all that is serious and good, all honor and virtue, as 
w r ell as learning and piety, is the itch of our age and climate, and lus 

1 Wc luvc reason to believe that the University Scholarships are on thi 
point of being decided in Oxford by a public examination, as they are in 
Cambridge. In the Craven Scholarship this has been the case m the present 
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overrun both Ihc court and (lie stage, enters a house of Lords and 
Commons as boldly as a Coffee-house, debates of Coijpc il us well as 
private conversation ; and 1 have known in iny life more than one or 
two Ministers of State, that would rather have sajd a witty, tiling, 
than done a wise one ; and made a company laugh, rathe? than the 
kingdom rejoice : but this is enough to excuse the imperfections* of 
learning in our age.” The worthy Baronet, himseff an excellent 
scholar, agrees fri opinion with Alphonsus surnamrd the wise. King of 
Arragon ; “ That among so many things as art by Men possessed , 
or pursued in the course of their Lircv, all the rest arc baubles , 
Insides old wood to burn , old wine to drink , old friends to converse 
with , and old Books to read*” 

At the time Sir William Temple made these observations, ancient 
learning was indeed fast declining : but iu our times, although we 
still read the poets and historians of antient Greece, the very memory 
of their philosophy is almost forgotten ; and, in some of our Universi- 
ties, students are taught to ridicule what their masters do not under- 
stand, as unintelligible. 

The wiiler of the second introductory essay to the supplement to 
the EiicvrlupaMtia Brilaunica, in setting forth the excellence of mo- 
dern philosophy and improvements in science, condemns the system 
of auticiit physics as worthless, and says tliaj u .fnstolle’s (iefiuit"'i 
of motion is highly clr.iractcristic^of the vagueness and obscurity of 
his physical spcculati ms. lie calls motion the act of a being in 
power , as far as in power , words to which it is impossible that any 
distinct idea can ever have been annexed.” — “ Epicurus,” he soon after 
adds, “ defined it to be change of place , which is no doubt the sim- 
plest and best definition that can be given.” — “ The properties, or as 
they are called, the law? of motion, cannot be derived from me^c de- 
finition ; they must be sought for m experience and observation, ami 
are not to he found without a diligent comparison, and scrupulous 
examination of facts.” 

r /he definitions of Aristotle w ere for many ages admired, as models 
of express and admirable exactness; and certain it is that no pliilo- * 
soplicr of any age lias taken more pains to render his definitions . 
clear, for he frequently subjoins illustrations lo point out distinctly 
the meaning of the words employed, and their import in combination, 
and this scrupulous attention to accurate definition pervades the 
whole writings of Aristotle. That of motion he admits to be very 
difficult; for cliauge of place, in the common acceptation of the words, 
he holds to be but one species of motion, which he gives as the last of 
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six enumerated ; and accordingly he takes great pains to define it 
as exactly as } ossible : for he observes that without motion no change 
take$ place in the universe.— He characterises the definition of time 
as equally difficult; and although he at first briefly calls it Ktyytreos 
dpiOpvs tbe measure of motion, he fully explains in the sequel the 
fleeting nature of time, and the extreme difficulty of forming a notion 
of* time present, as, eveiy instant, the past is for ever gone, and the 
future hath not yet arrived. 1 

In order to form a correct estimate of the merit of the definition of 
motion, which to Professor Playfair appears so irrational, we must 
have recourse to the language in which it is given, and allow to Aris* 
totle that to which every author in entitled, to explain his own 
meaning. 

The definition occurs near ihc beginning of the third Book, de 
Naiura , where, after stating the necessity of acquiring distinct ideas 
of Motion before we proceed to the study of uature, he says, At^prjpiynv 
hi, kuO' enaffTOv yt rot, row pkv cvreAf rnv At bvvapu, - >/ row 

hvvufjLe i ovtvs tYrtAt^eot, »/ Tntourov, klv ijms *<rriv. Ill tills definition it 
is necessary first to ascertain the true import of the words employed, 
in their usual acceptation; and then to consider the definition as illus- 
trated b\ ihc context. 

•"Th'rfAf'x^ci is a word said to have been invented by Aristotle, to 
express more accurately than any single word in the (ireck language 
enabled him to do, the tendency to perfection of the capacity of pas- 
sive matter, ami the eiieigv of active powers. 1 The word is altered 
from the loir* of the aiilient Pythagoreans, and is more expres- 
sive, because the i'Y denotes that the tendency to pufcclion, or the 
accomplishment of an end, is actually resident in the being of which it 
is predicated. A block of marble may be converted into a fine statue, 
and the statue is then the fY-fAfyem of the passive inaihle, while the 
labor of the a»tist i> the of his active power, an energy di- 

rected to the perfection or complete formation of a statue, the type of 
which already exists in his mind. But here wo roust observe that the 
anticiil philosophers allowed no perfection strictly so called to works 
of art. The happiest efforts of their artists they held to In incomplete. 


1 It is tiuo that Lucian in liis Aim f*v)irym introduces the letter a as complain- 
ing that it lias most unwarrantably been deprived of its ivrt\tyna, formerly 
y utty blit there appears no reason to believe that the word was ever so spelt in 
fact. ’Axwiti, .auvwvr't lixn/rnttyrov {xiv A Xiyoiror,, rt<priXi<ro (aov rqv ’ENAS VEXEIAN, 
im>.«xaay «£tai/y XtyiaOtu n'pa mlyrec; T«f*'5 vop.oi>(. 
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and these artists themselves inscribing their names on their best pro- 
ductions always used the imperfect • denoting that Aey had been 
employed in the work, but by no means had been able to b^ing*it to 
perfection. Thus the makers of musical instruments, however well 
they may have succeeded, do not call their work complete, but each 
uses the word “ fackbat,” thus modestly leaving the value of tljeir 
performances to be determined by others. When therefore we speak 
of the t vTeXi'Xjhia Swayem as applied to passive matter — the per* 
fection of Capacity — absolute perfection is uot understood — but com- 
parand c; for no work of art can possibly be altogether perfect. The 
* * vreXt^eta Swayeos of an intelligent and active being may however 
reach, in a certain sense, absolute perfection ; as the traveller before 
be sets out on his journey is possessed of the necessary power; but 
when he has by exertion actually* completed his journey and arrived 
at his, destination, the act is pel feet, he has effected his purpose. 
The like may be said of the mariner whose labor, directed by skill, 
enables him to reach his destined haven ; and every human pursuit is 
carried on by this active energy, or action of a being in power. 

Svmyis has many significations. It is active power , it is capacity , 
it is the power of governing a state, (for Demosthenes informs us that 
it is impossible for a prince despising truth and the sacred obligations of 
an oath to acquiic pt moment established pbvver, binnyiv fiejfatav,) 
and it is used to signify an arinyt-as Lady Percy uses the equivalent 
wind when she says 

“ Mj hc.u tN dear TT.irrv 
C ast many a northern look to see his lather 
lh mg up his rowi n.” 

Aristotle, cvercarrfid to define accurately the meaning of the words 
he employs, and then various acceptations, occupies a whole chapter 
in explaining the philosophical import of the word buvayis, under the 
title of Suvayu TrofTuyuis Myerai, so that w heievcr it may be met with 
in his works ll may be without difficulty understood. First, he says il 
is explained to be the principle of motion or change— Vipx'/ mj njaeos, »/ 
ytra/loXij*. Sometimes buvayis implies capacity, whether of acting 01 
suffering, but in its most general acceptation lie say a it i*» the principle 
of change : wore a kupios epos r//« 7 rpwTTjs Sin ay. n>s ue tnf 'Ap-gy pera- 
/ 5 o\iu/, o' ij a\\o. What the last words of this sentence imply 
w r e discover from the concluding part of the definition of motion, ij 
roiouror, kivrjtrh iunr, where the tuowtov in the neuter gender, 
clearly refers to what is made the commencement of the following 
sentence, but which, we may infei( # ought to have been continued in^ 
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one, atm rov gw aXXmorov T H aWoiorvv—aWottutris. Permutation is 
the change brought about in a jtermutable body, in so far (17 quatenus) 
as that change is actually effected, and without regard to other cir- 
cumstances. 

In a following chapter (lib. iii. Physica* Auscultationcs) lie again ex- 
plains and illustrates his definition of motion, and no words can convey 
a more distinct meaning than these, ktvriTtkur pw y up tart TO AYN- 
AZ 0 A 1 , kivovv bt Ty 'EXEPTE 1 N. That wdiicii may move is iu 
power — that which doesn love is in energy; what then is the fair inter- 
pretation of this definition of motion, so freely censuicd ? Is it not that 
a distinction being necessarily made throughout all nature (ka& eca<r- 
tqv ykvos) between what potentially exists, ami that which is in actual 
existence, the act of a being iu power, that is motion ? But it will be 
said, how docs this definition apply to inanimate bodies, to the flowing 
of rivers, the tumultuous motion of the weaves of the sea, or the roll- 
ing of a rock down u precipitous declivity l Let es hear in mind lhat 
Aristotle refers all motion immediately or mediately to mind, because 
he teaches that no inanimate body can he the cause of motion ; and 
the phumomenu of electricity fully establish the fact, lhat an invisi- 
ble but active principle pervades all nature, to whose agency we have 
reason to believe t*'at ell motion of animals ami things inanimate is to 
be referred. What this active principle is wc know not, for wc cannot 
detain it nor subject it to the scrutiny by which wc examine mere 
matter; but its effects are most evident, and we may sav with the 
poet, — 

Causa latet — V is esl uotissima. v 

One thing we know, that this most poweifid and omnipresent 
agent is not mere matter ; and when we admit this 4 ; we must also 
admit that the definition of moliou by Aiistotle is con cut, and lhat 
it really is the act of a being in power. 

He says, that, before we proceed to the study of nature, it is neces- 
sary, first, to acquire correct ideas concerning motion, 110 cHugc in the 
universe taking place without its agency; for by it material forms 
come under the cognizance of our senses, and again are resolved into 
what entirely escapes them. In his hook, de Catagoriis y he informs 
us that of motion there are six species, ytyeais, <f*dopi\ 1, av&trts, yue/wtm, 
rtXXotwiTis, and last of all, that which is commonly received as the 
definition of motion, /ucra/ 3 oX») Kara rairov — change of place. 

This division of the species of motion proceeds upon the assumption, 
that from the materia prima, to us invisible, material forms conic into 
existence, or rather become perceptible by our senses ; and this y treats t 
•6 s ; hicli our word generation but imperfectly answers, he calls uvtjtrts 
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ttrrn roi) fit) ovtos, irposrd or. Motion from a state of non-existence , to 
actual existence, which we judge of hi/ the evidence of oir senses. The 
converse of this species of motion is (jtOopa , when the parts of material 
forms are again resolved inlo that from whence* they proceeded, 
the v\ y 7 rpioTrj, and this lie calls Kt ryots am) TOO ovtos , irpbs to py or, 
by which words lie does not mean that any particle of matter is anni- 
hilated ■ but, as has just been said, entirely escapes the cognizance of 
our senses. AwJ/ffts is perceptible accretion or growth without relative 
change of place, as plants spring from their seeds ; and peitaois is the 
converse, the gradual diminution of such substances as tend towards 
* their tfidopa. WXXoioiots is the change of quality effected by motion, 
the external form remaining unchanged, as well as its local situation, 
as a piece of wood immersed in certain waters becomes stone, without 
alteration of form or change of p)are ; and this in called pera^oXy kutu. 
iroior >9 and the change is said to be effected in the subject, 3 uXXmorbv, 
that is, considering the change of quality merely, without regard to 
any other condition oi accident, as when; where, Arc. The last spe- 
cies of motion is the piruftoXt) karit ruvov, change of place, which is 
strictly speaking the effect of motion, but is commonly received as a 
definition of motion itself. These species are lo lie regarded as uni- 
versal#, for if we come to enumerate particular s;*ccies, we shall find 
them infinite, which leads the author to conclude that they areas nu- 
merous as the specie* of being*; nvyoeos iai fUTafioXtjs ionv eihy 
rooavra , lion rov” Ot- js. 

The definition of motion gi\en by Aristotle lias by some been cen- 
sured as unintelligible, because bis words have been mistranslated, when 
his philosophical language was no longer commonly undertsood ; and 
very faulty Iiatin translations have been quoted as the ipsissima 
verba of the illustrious author. The learned Benedictine, Perionius, 
observes concerning this very definition, u mot us quidem quid sit, si 
his verbis defiiu.it nr, quibus alii qui ante me hos libro- transtulerunt 
ddimerunt, sphinge opus crit qui illam ejus ddimtioncm explanet. 
Quis enim prater admodiim juiuu^, atque cos qui in baibaro sermone 
edueali sum, intclligere potest, quid sit actus intis in yotentia , se- 
cundum quod in potent in ?*' Here we have the very woids attributed to 
Aristotle by Professor Pla> fair, words w hich convey not his meaning, 
and for which lie is in no respect to be held accountable. And here 
also it may be observed, that as long as the philosophical language of 
the Stagy rite was understood, so long was lie regaided as the first of 
philosophers, and his commentators, as Simplicius, Philoponus, and 
Aiumonius, arc easily intelligible ; when, upon the decay of Greck^ 
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literature, Latin translations, and Latin commentaries came into use, 
the true meaiflng of the author*wns lost, and the peripatetic philoso- 
phy, degenerated into what has been called the “[jargon 0/ the 
schools." • 

An attempt has been’ made to show that the definition of motion 
given by Aristotle is just and comprehensive, that his words are nicely 
chosen, and accurately express his meaning; but whether that attempt 
hath been successful or otherwise, must be submitted to those who 
can read the author iu his own language ; and of those the writer has 
met with none who complain that his writings are unintelligible. 

While Professor Playfair infers the va guv ness and obscurity of the ' 
physical speculations of Aristotle, from a very gross mistranslation, 
he eulogizes Lord Bacon as a great philosopher, who delivered man- 
kind from a slavish subser\ iencc to the precepts of antuputy, and 
introduced the inductive method of reasoning, tecoiiisc being con- 
stantly had to experience. “ The process by induction (says Dr. 
Reid) is arduous, being an ascent from particular pieinises to a gene- 
ral conclusion. The Deity governs the world he has made, by general 
laws; llie effects of tlie^e laws 111 particular plnviiomena are open to 
our observation, and b\ observing a Irani of uniform efi< cts, with due 
caution, we may at last decypher the law of nature, by which they 
are regulated.” The philosophy of Bacou, by pnrlicuJai expeiimeuts, 
proposes to rise to gun ml principles ; and lie says that nature, if put 
to the lortme, may he brought to eoiiiess unu y of her arrets; hut 
whether he mean's that h\ puihcular experiments, a knowledge of the 
laws of ti.it 1110 may he actually obtained as lb. Beni has said, is not 
clear. It is houevci 1 eilaiu that Loid Bacon, a man ofgical sagacity, 
and much attached to the study of nature, entered *ipon the “ ad- 
vancement of science” without knowing w hat had been done before 
him ; and did not coiisidei that tin aendenis of inaltei being infinite, 
the results of net experiments on matter must also he infinite, leaving 
us as fai from ti - knowledge of gcueral principles, as when we com- 
menced our put suit. 

Tor thi'* reason the ancient philosophy was confined to uni versa ls t 
and Plato advised his scholais, when they had from first ptmciples 
descended through the higher genera, which include many subor- 
dinate spec U‘*‘, down In the lowest tank of species — lho*c which include 
only individuals,- -there slop, because of then 1 theiecould not possi- 
bly be any sc iencc. Aij pi nur t-itikuiruTW aw) run' yerihutrarwy 
Kurt bvr as 7rufjaKf\( vtro b llX«/rwe vuuLoOut — ru antipii it/y* fuf 

ti yap av nor* ycvioOat. tovtuv cmmiptjv, l*orpll. Isagoge. c. *J. 
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Lord Bacon was admonished by Sir Thomas Bodley, when aboul to 
publish his cogitata et visa, of the inutility of his plad, and the bad 
consequences that would arise from its adoption. 41 In rase (says Sir 
Thomas) we should concur to do as you advise, which is to renounce 
our common notions, and cancel all our theorems, axioms, %les and 
tenets, and so to cotnc babes ad regnant natura \ as we are willed in 
scripture to come ad regnnm calorum ; there is nothing more certain 
in my understanding than that it would instantly bring us to barbarism, 
and, after many thousands of years, leave us more unprovided of 
theoretical furniture than we are sit this present. Tor that were indeed 
*to become rasa tabula , when we shall have no impression of any former 
principles, but he driven to begin the world again, to travel bv trials 
of actions and sense, (which arc your proofs by particulars,) what to 
place in intellect u for our genera ^ perceptions, it being a maxim of all 
men’s .approving : 4 in intellectu nihil esse, quod non prills fuil in 
seusu.’ And so in appeal ance it would be fa I us, that, till Plato's year 
he come about, our insight m learning would he of less reckoning than 
now it is accounted. As for that which you inculcate of a knowledge 
more excellent than now is among us, which expeiicnre might pro- 
duce, if we would hut essay to extract it out of nature by particular 
probations, it is no more upon the mailer hut to jncite ua unto that, 
which without instigation, by a natural insliuct, men will practise ol* 
themselves: for it cannot in mason he otherwise thought, but that 
there are in finite in ail parts of the woild rfor we may not in (his case 
coniine our c ogitations within the bounds of Europe,) winch embrace 
the course which you propose, with all the diligence and care that any 
abilit y can perforin. For every man is horn with an appetite of know- 
ledge wherewith lie cannot he glutted, but still, as in a dropxie, thirst 
after more. But yet, why men should hearken to any such persuasions, 
as wholly to abolish these settled opinions, and general theories to 
which they have attained, by their own and their ancestors' former 
experience, I see nothing yet alledged to induce me to think it. —If 
now we should accord with you ui opinion, First to condemn our pre- 
sent knowledge of doubt and inert tdude, (which you center blit by 
averment 1 without other foice of argument, and then to disclaim all • 
our axioms and maxims, and general assertions that aic leh by tradi- 
tion from our elders to us, which (for so it is to he pretended) have 
passed all piob.itious of the sharpest v*its, that ever were abveedgrii , — 
by the frequent spelling of* parfuuiais to conn to the notice of new 
generals, and so afresh to create new principles of sciences, -the end of 
all would be that when we sfiouM he dispossessed of the learning 
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which we have, all our consequent travel will but help us in a circle 
to conduct us~o the place from whence we set forward, and bring 11 s 
to the happiness to be restored in integrum, which u ill require as 
many ages as have marched before us, to be perfectly achieved. 
And this V write with no dislike of encrcasing our knowledge with new 
found devices (which is undoubtedly a practice of high commendation) 
in regard of the benefit they will yield for the present, that the world 
bath ever been, and will assuredly continue, very full of such devisers, 
whose industry that way hath been very obstinate and eminent, and 
hath produced strange effects above the reach and flic hope of men’s 
common capacities; and yet our notions and theorems have always kept 
in grace both with them, and with the latest that ever were named 
among the learned." 

In a postscript to this letter, dated Pulliam, Feb. 1.9, 1(>(>7, his Lord- 
ship is informed that it will be rrccssary for him to “ cast a censor’s 
eye upon 'he stile and elocution, which, in the framing of some periods, 
me! in divers w'ords and phrases, will hardly go for current, if the 
copy brought to me be just the same you would publish.” This let- 
ter is not commonly to be met with in English, and the Latin transla- 
tion by Gruterus is not accurate ; it is however interesting as it shows 
that Lord Bacon was warned in good time of the consequences to be 
expected from his system of induction and disregaid of ancient learn- 
ing. That system however was pat/onized by the court, and James 
wa9 no doubt proud to have it believed that he had a Chancclloi 
wiser than Aristotle. Grecian philosophy was icprcsentcd as useless, 
and ontological researches as visionary, and having no sure foundation 
in truth. It was in vain suggested by a few, that inductive reasoning 
was not unknown to the Antients, and that many experiments must 
have been tried before they reached that comparative perfection of 
art which leaves all modern efforts so far behind : the doctrines of 
Lord Bacon were fashionable, and fashion not un frequently prevails 
against truth and common sense. 

When towards the close of the seventeenth century, Sir Isaac New* 
ton published hi Principia , it was then said that the laws of motion 
were discovered on the principles of the Baconian philosophy, and 
in the opinion of the many, the whole phiriioiuenu of I hr Universe 
were satisfactorily accounted for by the new discovery. But it is 
not a little singular, that neither Bacon nor Newton have given any 
general definition of motion, although the one wTotc a tract expressly 
upon tiie subject, and the other described to the world the laws by 
which it is regulated. The termk used by both are very inaccurate. 
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and I he first law of motion, as given by Sir Isaac Newton, is so ex- 
pressed, that it is evident lie did qpt know the real import of the 
words he used.. It was well observed by Bishop Tlorsely many years 
ago, that the words “ status moths,” state of inotiop, imply \ direct 
contradiction in terms. “ I believe/' (says the Bishop) “that some 
active principle is necessary for the continuance as well as the com- 
mencement of motion. I know that many Newtonians will not all9w 
this. I believe they are misled, as 1 myself ha\e formerly been misled^ 
by the expression a state of motion. Motion is a change ; a con- 
tinuance of motion is a furlher change; a further change is a repeated 
-effect ; a repeated effect requires a repeating cause. State implies 
the eontwy of change ; and motion being change, a state of motion 
is a contradiction in terms/' The reasoning of the Bishop appears 
altogether conclusive, and perfectly agrees with the common sense 
and lauguage of mankind : for we say a fortress is in a state of siege, 
hut nolt that an army is in a ‘'late of march, an arrow in a state of 
flight, or a ship in a state of voyage. The vis inertite spoken of by 
Sir Isaac Ncwlon is a contradiction in terms, no less destructive of 
meaning than the state of motion ; inertia implying a privation of 
actual energy, of which vis can never be the attribute, for it implies 
energy itself, or power exerted. These are not mere verbal criti- 
cisms, or slight objections to the philosopl^y of ^sir Isaac New ton, 
for incorrect definitions are fundamental and essential mors affect- 
ing c^cry argument from them derived ; and it affords no proof of the 
accuracy of Sir Isaac’s principles, that his mathematical deduction* 
arc correct, for we daily see that men can reason justly on assump- 
tions altogether unfounded. It is true that in his later writings lie 
appears to hav^ acquired more correct ideas of motion ; but bis /mo 
of motion which natufc never obeys, are assumptions not accurately 
expressed, and form a kind of attempt to show what would regulate 
motion, were the order of nature different from what it really is. 

Bacon’s ideas concerning motion he gi\es in a separate treatise, Dt 
moSis variis spe debus ; and as his philosophy is confined to matte:, or 
the common phenomena of nature, his definitions of motion are first to 
be considered, as by it all changes in nature are effected. First, he says, 
is the “motus antity pice materia ” qua; incst in singulis portionibus 
ejus, per quern plane anuiliilari non vult. Nequc hujua mot As cxem- 
pla proponi consentaiieum est. luest cnim omni corpori." IIow mo 
tion in its most general acceptation should be defined the abhorrence 
of annihilation, the reader must find out as he best may. 

Secondly, he gives as a species otiuution, nexus, which he explains 
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to be “ motus ne detur vacuum ” which is merely a subordinate spe- 
cies of I lie j/fVa/3oAi) Kara r<nrov m 

Then, says he, there is the " motus libei'tatis , per qjiem corpora se 
liberarc nituntur^a pressura.” He gives as instances of this motus 
libertati water which reacts upon the swimmer -air upon the bird in 
its flight — and the pop-gnus of children, in which condensed air ex- 
peis the pellet. 

t His fourth species is motus hijles , which he says Lvthe converse of 
motus libertatis . ** Aqua si per compression cm arctetur, rccalcitrat, 

(is not this a motus libertatis?) el vult fieri quails full, scilicet latior. 
At si interveniat fiigus intensiim et contmua turn, niutat se sua sponte, 
et libenter, in condensationem glaciei ; atque si plane continuetui 
frigus, nee a teponbus inlcrrumpatur, (ut til in spduncis, et cavcrnis 
paulo prufuridiorihus,) vertitur in crystalluin, nee uiiquarn restiluitur.” 

Then comes the motus continuationis, by whic li lie appears to mean 
what we call the attraction of cohesion ; and the sixth species he 
calls mo. us ad lucrum sive motus indigentur, and the examples show 
that by this term he means elective attraction . His seventh and 
eighth species lie calls motus congregationis majoris 9 and motus con- 
gregations minoris. By the first lie says that he menus that power by 
which heavy bodies fall to the earth, and the light ascend, ad ambitum 
cceli. By the motus congregations minoris , lie says, that cream 
ascends to the surface of milk, and the dregs of wine subside to the 
bottom. 

Motus magnet icus is the ninth species. 

Motus fujsa* the tenth, by which animal excretions, antipathies are 
accounted for; and it may he sufficient merely to enumerate the oilier 
nine species. 

Motus assiiniJationis. 

Motus excitatioms. 

Motus impiessionis. 

Motus conhgurationis aut situs. 

Motus perti ansitionis. 

Motus regius vd politicos. 

Motus rotations spontaucus. 

Motus trepidatioms, and finally 
Motus cxhorrentia* Motus. 

Thus Lord Bacon enumerates nineteen species, without once inform' 
ing us what his definition of motion is; and he might easily have in- 
creased the species to hundreds and thousands, for the accidents of 
motion arc infinite. Let any unprejudiced man, who understands the 
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Greek and Latin languages, compare the definitions of motion, and 
the illustrations given by Aristotle, *witli the tract written upon the 
same subject by Lord Bacon, and say who of the two is ip be ac- 
cused of “ vagueness and obscurity in his physical speculations.” 
Let him try to express in other words the meaning of Bacon, and see 
whether he can make out any distinct definition universally applica- 
ble. From the extracts given above, the reader will see that he 
assumes the compressibility and elasticity of water, as its proper* 
qualities, and enumerates certain effects of motion as its species. He 
will also see, upon an examination of his works called philosophical, 
*ho trace of his acquaintance with the antient philosophy beyond a 
smattering of mythology, which lie dignifies with the title of “ Wisdom 
of the Antients ; w and there is reason to believe that he was not w'ell 
acquainted with Greek literature* for with the exception of one trite 
line from Homer, introduced as complimentary to himself, there is 
nothing of the language in his work?. 

He knew that certain logical works of Aristotle are styled organum, 
and he gave the title of novum organum to his treatise, in which he 
proposes his improvement in the manner of carrying on philosophical 
investigation ; a work so much admired by Dr. Keid, that he said “ he 
was apt to measure a man's understanding by bis .gslimation of the 
works of Bacon.” He, with many oilier niAdern winters, seems to 
think that men did not reason jusMy, nor try experiments, till Bacon 
pointed out the way ; and by many it is believed that he condemned 
the antient philosophy, because, after making Inniself fully acquainted 
with it, he had discovered its defects. It is, however, certain, that 
the arts were in a high state of perfection in Ihc days of Arislotle, a 
perfection to which f/equently repeated experiments must have been 
necessary; and the writings of the peripatetic philosophers bear wit- 
ness bow accurately they reasoned. 1 1 lias, however, been the lot of 
those illustrious men to be censured and despised when they are no 
longer understood ; for while their writings were distinctly compre- 
hended, their fame remained in meridian iustre, ami was only eclipsed 
when men had arrived at what Plato calls that "grievous ignorance 
wdiich imagines itself the perfection of wisdom.” \A/ici0/a fia\a %a- 
Xeiri), boKovtra etvai fieyitrrrj typovrjtris. We shall in vain inquire for 
any scholar who, understanding the works of the antient philosophers, 
does not admire them, while on the contrary those who ridicule their 
philosophy afford the most convincing proofs that they make them- 
selves merry for want of 1 hat information which would not fail to 
ensure their respect. When wc contemplate the numerous writings 
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on metaphysics and philosophy that have succeeded one another in 
rapid succession since we have lost sight of our antient guides — tlie 
continual attempts to arrive at fixed principles which as continually 
fail, wc cannot rationally indulge in the hope that we are in the right 
path that leads to the acquirement of true science. It was the great 
study of the antient philosophers to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
bat no part of the writings of Aristotle is now more ridiculed than 
Jiis Analytics, which teach the rules of just reasoning Dy the syllogism, 
of which lie is said to have been the first inventor. Of this work, so 
closely expressed that the illustrations of commentators are for the 
most part necessary to explain the true meaning, Dr. Reid undertook 
to write an analysis ; a very hopeless task, in which it is not to he 
wondered at that he utterly failed. It is worthy of notice, that this 
writer, although a man of great probity, very freely censures the wri- 
tings of the Stagyrite, and then admits that he had neither read them 
fully 'Ver, nor understands them. “ His writings,” says the Doctor, 
“ carry too evident marks of that philosophical pride, vanity, and 
envy, which have often sullied the character of the learned. He de- 
termines boldly tilings above all human knowledge; and enters upon 
the most difficult questions, as his pupil entered upon a battle, with 
full assurance of success. He delivers his decisions oracularly and 
without any fear of intake. Rather than confess his ignorance, he 
hides it under bard words and ambiguous expressions, of which his 
commentators may make what they please. There is <*ven reason to 
suspect that he wrote often with affected obscurity, either that the air 
of mystery might procure great veneration, or that liis books might 
be understood only by the adepts who had been initiated in his 
philosophy. The faults we have mentioned are such as might be 
expected in a man who had the daring ambition to be transmitted to 
all future ages, as the prince of philosophers, as one who had carried 
every branch of human knowledge to its utmost limit, and who was 
not very ^rupulous about the means be took to obtain his end.” 
This censure can neither be regarded as candid, liberal, nor fair, in a 
man who thus expresses himself in another part of his work. “ In 
attempting to give some account of the analytics and topics of Aris- 
totle, ingenuousness requires me to confess, that though I have often 
purposed to read the whole with care, and to understand what is intelli- 
gible,, yet my courage and patience always failed before I had done. 
Why should 1 throw away so much time and painful attention upon a 
thing of so little real use ? " 

41 If 1 had lived in those ages, w r heu the knowledge of Aristotle's 
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« Organon ” entitled a man to the highest rank in philosophy, am- 
bition might have led me to bestoflr upon it 9 ome years of painful 
study, and less I conceive would not be sufficient. Such reflections 
as these always got the better of my resolution, when the firsf ardour 
began to cool. Ail 1 can say is, that l have read some parts of the 
different books with care, some slightly, and some, perhaps, not^at 
all. I have glanced over the whole often, and when any thing en- 
gaged my attention, have dipped into it fill my appetite was satisfied* 
Of all reading it is the most dry and painful, employing an infinite 
labour of demonstration about things of the most abstract nature, 
* delivered in a laconic style, and often I think with afFccted obscurity; 
and all to prove general propositions, which when applied to particu- 
lar instances, appear sclf-cvident. ,, These extracts from Dr. Reid s 
Analysis of the Logic of Aiistotje, arc very interesting, as they show 
the gryss injustice practised in our times towards the illustrious dead 
of former ages. The late Lord Kaimes, it appears, applied to Dr. 
Reid for an account of the Logic of Aristotle, to form an appendix 
to one of liis Sketches of the History of Man; and how the Doctor 
executed his task— and how far he was qualified to undertake it, the 
preceding passages show. His Lordship, however, was anxious to 
establish the superiority of modern learning and modern philosophy ; 
and upon the supposition that lie was not verjfdcsirous of a favourable 
report of the peripatetic logic, he applied for information, not to those 
who had studied and leally understood the works of Aristotle, lor then 
he might have properly consulted Harris or Monbuddo, but to Dr. 
Reid, who admits that lie believes it would cost him the study of years 
to comprehend the " organon," as far as it is intelligible. Now this 
organon " Towns but the introduction to the Philosophy of Aris- 
totle/and gives the inks by which in his philosophical writings he 
distinguishes between truth and falsehood. The import of the words 
used, being first accurately explained, these rules are delivered in the 
most concise manner, so that amplification is necessary to those who 
enter upon the study to render them intelligible : but it is not true 
that he uses hard words and ambiguous expressions , oj which his 
interpreters can make what they please ; tor when those who have 
studied the 11 organon " proceed to the study of Ins philosophical 
works, they find in every page practical illustrations of the rules of 
the organop, which prove that the illustrations of the Alexandrian 
commentators on that work are in every respect just and well 
founded, 
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Thai the “organon*' was so concisely expressed as to require 
illustration, A rip to tie himself informs his pupil Alexander, and there* 
fore, we cannot wonder that Dr. Reid should complain of the study 
as dry; but when he adds that a great labour of demonstration is 
used to prove general propositions, which when applied to particular 
instances, appear self-evident, he admits the intelligibility of the 
work, and unintentionally pays the highest compliment to the inventor 
«of the syllogism, whose object it was to render what at first appears 
doubtful, by a short and conclusive train of reasoning self-evident. 
In no age of the world did the knowledge of Aristotle's organon in- 
til le a man to the highest rank in philosophy ; that knowledge merely 
qualified him to enter upon the study of philosophy, when he might 
with the greatest pleasure prosecute the studies, that to the author of 
the Analysis appeared so dry and painful. Doubtless the study of 
Homer and Demosthenes must prove dry and painful to those who 
are but imperfectly acquainted with the Greek language ; for the 
accuracy and beauly of the composition only become apparent to 
those who by patient study have surmounted the difficulties of the 
language, and made themselves acquainted with the style of the 
authors. Bui no Greek scholar who will take the trouble of study- 
ing the “ organorj/' with the assistance of Porphyry, Ammonius, and 
Philopomis, will complain of it as unintelligible ; and a farther ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the author, will convince the most 
sceptical reader that his terms are express, and well chosen. If it 
be true that in order to understand the writings of Euclid and Archi- 
medes theie is need of illustrations and diagrams to enable the learner 
io discover the sense -if in the study of the ancient poets, rhetori- 
cians, and historians, much attention be necessary in order to dis- 
cover their excellence and beauty — how shall any mail, confessing 
that he has never studied attentively the works of Aristotle, pretend to 
decide upon their merits, or give an analysis of that which he con- 
fosses he dor c not understand 1 

In common with his countrymen who have written on the subject 
of modern metaphysics. Dr. Jteid thinks but lightly of definitions ; 
and says that Aristotle’s have exposed him to much censure and ridi- 
cule ; “yet,” he adds, “ it must be allowed that in things which need 
definition, and admit of if, his definitions are commonly judicious 
and accurate; and bail lie attempted to define such things only, his 
enemies had wauled great matter of triumph. I believe it may like- 
wise he said in his fax or, that until Locke’s essay was written^ there 
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vi iH nothing of importance delivered by philosophers, with regard to 
definition, beyond what Aristotle has.said upon the subject.” From 
this passage it -would appear that Dr. Reid believed ArFstotle to have 
attempted express definitions of the infinite , the a**&pa ; but this he 
did not do, because he tells us that jjowever fur we extend our in- 
quiries in subjects infinite, there must ever he something ulterior, tfnd 
of such subjects we can have no perfect scienre. " Aristotle/' sstys 
Dr. Reid, “ considers definition as a speech declaring what a thing is.. 
Every thing essential to the thing defined, and nothing more, must be 
contained in the definition. Now the essence of a tiling consists of 
10 these two parts : first, what is common to it with other tilings of the 
same kind ; and secondly, what distinguishes it from other things of 
the same kind.” According to this definition of the essence of a 
thing, we know that essence, whei^wc know its genus and species ; and 
this Dr. Reid says “he takes to be the substance of Aristotle's system, 
and probably the system of the Pythagorean school before Aristotle, 
concerning definition." Let us suppose a tri.il made of the Doctor's 
definition of the essence of a thing — let Linnaeus furnish the generic 
and specific characters of a plant, and see whether from these we 
arrhe at a knowledge of what the essence of that plant is ; or even 
gain a competent knowledge of its pioperties. Let us hear in uuml 
that in this case the genus and species of a tare, for example, merely 
rrltr to its external fonn and character. Before we can give an accu- 
rate definition of the sensible qualities of this tree, we have to put 
many questions. Is it tall or short, young or old, hard or soft, gross 
or slender, crooked or straight, with many branches or few ? Arc. But 
an answer to each and all of these questions, will not inform us of 
the real essence of the tree ; nor did the antients ever assert that the 
mind* of man in his *prc s cut state can comprehend it. Indeed Dr. 
Reid says, but two pages after lie has given this definition of the 
essence of a thing , “ what the logicians have said ahoul the definition 
of a thing, if it have any meaning, is above my comprehension. All 
the* rules of definition agree to the definition of a word: ami if they 
mean by the definition of a tiling, the giving an adequate conception 
of the nature and essence of any tiling that exists, this is impossible, 
and is the vain boast of inan unconscious of the weakness of human 
understanding.” It is scarcely necessary to say that such a boast was 
never made. # k 

What then are the. rising generation to believe ? Are they to reject 
the philosophy and learning of the antients as worthless and unmean- 
ing, upon the testimony of tho& who avow that they have never read 
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their writings, and regard all those as visionaries, wliu study and ad- 
mire the moref the more fully they comprehend ? Is it fair, is it con- 
sistent with the common principles of justice, that gentlemen habited 
in gowns, and presiding over the education of youtli in our universi- 
ties, sliodd dare to represent that as unintelligible which they have 
never studied, and to represent that as exploded, of which they know 
not the merits ? The subject, however, deserves the close attention of 
all those who are interested in the investigation of truth, for in that 
consists the only real pleasure to be enjoyed in this life ; and it is 
proposed to resume the consideration of the coinpaiative merits of 
autient and modern learning hereafter. 


PASIGRAPIIY. 


Tiie sensations and reflections formed in our own minds, we com- 
municate by means of oral sounds ; to represent these to the 
eye, and enable others to imilalc them, is the object of wri- 
ting." 

Can means be devised to abridge* the middle step in this process t 
Is it possible to invent signs, characterising not sounds, but the u j ry 
ideas themselves of which sounds are the representations? 

If such an art can he perfected, it will possess important advantages 
over alphabetical writing. By its aid, all the sons of men, whatever 
may he their maternal tongue, may communicate among one another : 
their thoughts will lie conveyed more vnidly, more faithfully, and 
more precisely; but above all, the judgment of each individual will 
be formed widi leas liability to error, than when guided by informa- 
tion derived tlnough the present medium. 

That the Chinese mode of writing proceeds on this plan of repre- 
senting ideas, not words, is well known. On the ai rival of Lord 
Macartney's embassy at Pulo Coudore, the chief of that island re- 
ceived his visitors in a room, which was observed to be covered w r ith 
columns of Chinese writing; hut the Chinese interpreter on board did 
not understand one word of the spoken language of the islanders. 
On their writing it down in Chinese characters,* it became instantly 
intelligible to him, <f and the fact wa e clearly ascertained," as Sir 
George Staunton expresses it, u that these characters have an equal 
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advantage with Arabic numerals, of which the figures convey the same 
meaning wherever known, whereas t e letters of other languages 
denote not things, but elementary sounds, which form words, or more 
complicated sounds, conveying different ideas in different languages, 
though the form of their alphabet he t e same.” In alnnat all the 
countries bordering on the Chinese seas, we are indeed told that th'fo 
written character is understood, though not their oral language. • 
Some benefit* no doubt, might arise from a careful examination of 
the Chinese process, and on some occasions, perhaps, in borrowing 
from- it; but we have already sufficient information to conclude that 
the whole system cannot be copied with advantage by another 
nation. It is, we find, the study of a life to become well acquainted 
with all their written characters. Though the tongue itself is mono- 
syllabic, and possesses but about fifteen hundred distinct sounds, jet 
when written, it require* at Icalt sixty thousand characters j some 
say, flighty thousand. On the formation, changes and allusions of 
these, thousands of volumes have been written: not above half a 
do/en characters are foimed of a single line," but most of them of many ; 
:i few, of so many as seventy different strokes. Some of these charac- 
ters of which we happen to be informed, seem whimsical ; others, per- 
fectly arbitral y ; and hardly any deserving of imitation. For instance, 
the verb “ to run,” is composed of two characters, that of “.wrap- 
ping," and that of “ f< rt/' When this compound character was adopt- 
ed, its inventors probably went barefoot, and when running, to pre- 
vent accidents to the feet, were in the habit of folding them in hide, 
felt, cloth, or sonic other rude succcdanctirn for a shoe. “ Night ” is 
typified by three characters; I. that of darkness; '2 the action of 
covering : 3 , rjiau. But surely this definition is not sufficiently accu- 
rate! All nights arc’not dark : night covers not man alone hut all 
nature: a mail may he in the dark by day, as well as night.- -This 
definition depicts the night, no more than it does blind-man Vbuff: 
one more simple, and nioie true, might have been formed, it would 
by subjoining to the generical sign for time, their type for the 
sun, with a negation. — Again; to express “ marriage,” a character is 
employed, compounded of two, representing “ wine,” and “ a seal 
because the wine presented on that occasion by the bridegroom to the 
bride, is considered as the seal of their union. Many seem perfectly 
capricious. 44 To laugh,” is expressed by two characters signifying a 
bamboo and heaven. “ A prison,” by three, signifying a 3og» a 
word, and again, a 'dog. In order to comprehend the meauing of a 
compound Chinese character* that of its several component parts 
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must of course be first sought ; but after this knowledge is acquired, 
the sense is sovietimes so hid in metaphor, and in allusions to particu- 
lar -customs, or ways of thinking, that the meaning may yet remain in 
obscurity. 1 * 3 In the study of Chinese writings, the judgment must be 
guided b^ attention to the manners, customs, laws, and opinions of 
the, Chinese, and to the events and local circumstances of their coun- 
try 1 By the most competent judge of the subject now living, we are 
indeed expressly told that in the Chinese writing, “ thq practice is no 
ffcss inconvenient and perplexing, than the theory is beautiful and inge- 
nious. WJ To deserve the appellation of universal, a language should 
steer clear of all allusion to customs, local or temporary, and each term 
should present to all men a meaning definite, and of itself in- 
telligible. 

To revert to our European notion* of Pasigraphy, among the first, if 
110 L the very fird writer to whom the utility of such ail art lias oc- 
curred, is the grear Chancellor Bacon, in bis “ Instrument of Dis- 
course, ; he sajs, “it i* possible to invent such signs for the com- 
munication of our thoughts, that people of ditfeicnt languages may by 
this means understand each other; and that each may lead imme- 
diately in his own language, a book which shall be written in ano- 
ther. — As money may be struck of other materials as iveil as of 
gold and silver, it 1 * possible likewise to discover other signs of things 
as well as letters and words.” The advantages likely to result from such 
a discovery, the means of attaining it, and the dithculties impeding its 
execution, also stiuck the inquiring and sagacious mind of Dc*raitrs. 
In his printed correspondence he speaks of the necessary primitives 
to be employed in such a language, and on their signs. If by meditating 
on the subject of our thoughts, the order in which they arise, and pro 
duce others, could be distinguished, the due succession of these could 
be arranged with the same simplicity as the notation of numbers. In 
a single day, a man may acquire all the terms of numeration in a fo- 
reign tongue, however remote in sound from his own. If the same 
order were discoverable in the arrangement of all other subjects of 
* thinking, it is evident that the terms in which they are expressed 
might be learned with equal facility. The philosophy which may 
thus decompound, simplify, and filiate our ideas, and which is indispen- 
sable for the formation of this universal language, he is disposed to 


1 barrow's Travels in China, th. vi. p. 254. 

1 Staunton's Chinese Embassy, III. 5. 

3 Laws of China, translated by Sir G T. c Uunton, Pref. p. 1 4 
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think may be found out, and that therefore the art itself is attainable. 
Were the human race to receive this benefit, any peasant, he thinks, 
might then be euabled to form a more correct judgment on truth id 
general, than at present is in the power of a philosopher: — cujus be- 
neficio, rusticus quispiam dc reruin veritate ' posset melius Judicare 
quam jam philosophus aliquis. 1 

The earliest pasigraphical attempt, of which any memory is prtf 
served, was made by a Spanish Jesuit residing at Rome in 1653. For , 
its preservation we are indebted to Kaspar Schott, professor of mathe- 
matics' at Wurtzburg in 106’(>. Though the latter was of the same 
religious order, and was at Rome in the same year, he professes his 
ignorance of llie author’s name. By his scheme, it is proposed to re- 
duce all words to genera and species, and to express them by nume- 
ral: 1 toman numerals denoting tljp genus, Arabic, the species. The 
next in order of time, was the production of a physician at Mentz, 
John Joachim Bccher, and published at Frankfort in l(jbl. The 
plan in each of these is adapted to (lie I^a tin language: Beefier in- 
deed merely proposes the substitution of a numeral for each Latin 
word in the Dictionary, prclixing the same numeral to the word of 
similar meaning in every other language. In order to distinguish the 
inflections of nouns, verbs, and adverbs, to each number expressing the 
word, lie subjoins another number separated tram the first by a cftlou, 
and expressing the particular inflection in which it is meant to be 
employed. For the nominative singular, for instance he subjoins, 1. 
for the genitive, 4 2 . for the dative, 3 <Vc. The indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, singular number, first person, of the verb active, is distin- 
tinguished by 13, Arc. In all, 173 numbers. A Latin dictionary is to 
be provided, in which all words, as they stand in alphabetical order, 
are to be distinguished by a number: another list is to be prepared 
for every oilier language, into w hich the same number that is prefixed 
to the word of similar import in the Latin dictionary, is to be pre- 
fixed to each word. In wriling, the number alone is to be employed ; 
but lYa noun, verb, or adverb, with t lie number expressing the case, 
number, gender, degree of comparison, mood, tense, <Vc. ; and the 
meaning of each word is then to be sought in the list appropriate to 
each language. 

One of the advantages attributed by the author to his scheme is, 
that by an agreement between two correspondents, to change arbitra- 
rily the signification of each of the numerals, a cypher difficult to 
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discover may be established. Perhaps the whole scheme may rather 
be viewed as J h cypher, than as a successful step in Pasigraphy. It is, 
indeed, not muri yputynv, but properly, intelligible to- those only who 
read Latin, and built entirely on the syntax of that language. For 
example,' 159 stands for the supine in um ; and Ifio, for the supine 
in' u. The structure of sentences cannot in two languages be exactly 
4iikc, any more than the number and meaning of words ; in parti- 
cular, not of the particles, on which the whole const! action and sense 
of each sentence depends. Becher's scheme must therefore be viewed 
merely as a substitution of numbers for Latin words, and holds out no 
advantage sutlicicnt to compensate the enormous trouble, of a double 
seaich at least, for every single word, written and read. Such as it is, 
however, the scheme was attempted, in 1805, to be revived, for want 
of belter employment, by some persons composing what they were 
pleased to style, a Celtic academy, at Paris. — For Latin, as might be 
expected, these Celtic gentlemen recommend the adoption of French, 
the p.?par.ition of dictionaries in their own tongue, and in all others, 
with the' numbers to each word in French, and to the corresponding 
word in foreign tongues, precisely on the plan of Beclier. 

In the year of Becher’s publication, George Delgarme, an English- 
man, euteied on the same career. Ilis work was printed in London 
under the title of “ The art of Signs, or a Universal Character and 
Philosophical Language, by means of which, men of the most diffe- 
rent idioms may in the space of two weeks learn to communicate, 
whether by word of mouth or writing all their thoughts, as < learly as 
in their mother tongue," This work, which we have never seen, also 
adopts numerical figures, as signs of words. One of the twenty-two 
folio volumes of which Athanasius Kireher, a Oermara Jesuit, was the 
author, and published at Rome in l6'6\'t, is entitled, * 4 Polygiaphia, 
sen Artificitiin lingua rum, quo mm omnibus totals nuindi populi'» poterit 
quisquam currcspondeie.” Still another Jesuit, Pere Besmcr, published 
at Paris in id? 1, a work entitled, “ La Reunion des Languts, ou Fart de 
les apprendie toutes, par line seulc." Joachim Frisichius, a Professor 
in the Gymnasium at Riga, appears to have been employed about the 
same tune in d similar attempt, of which a specimen was printed at 
Thorn, in lbSl. But he who appears to have been most devoted to 
the pursuit and discovery of this art, was the famous Leibnitz. From 
the year 1<)6'(>, when in the twentieth year of his age, he printed his 
Dissertatio de arte combinatoric, till the year 1714, two years ante- 
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cedent to his death, there remains evidence of his retaining the per- 
suasion of the practicability and the utility of this art? Duriug a 
space of nearly, half a century, he recurs to this favorite subject in 
his correspondence, regretting latterly Ins want of lime and* of as- 
sistance to complete this grand design. An analysis of the Subjects 
of our ideas must, according to his opinion, precede the formation 6f 
a universal language; an intellectual alphabet, “ Alphabet um cogi- 
fationum humanarum,” must be constructed, and then symbols de- 
vised, representing objects of sight by some of their prominent parts ; 
things not objects of sight, by some visible objects having irlation to 
them: the in Heel ion •> ol words and pai tides, to bo noted by arbitrary 
connecting signs. By these mean* may be obtained a character, which 
may effect for speech m general, what is now effected m algebra and 
arithmetic, by signs and cyphers. Such a work lie thought might be 
accomplished by a few literary men in the compass ot live years. By 
this invention, the mental faculties might be as much aided, as the eye 
is by the use of the microscope and telescope. All the other powers 
of man, he says, may be perverted and misapplied, hut the exercise 
of a sound and right judgment can he dncclod only to useful pur- 
poses. A third part of our lives might he saved by **ucli an art, as 
we employ that portion, at least, in the acquisition of languages. 

In October, 1811, five lectures on the pnsqgraphic art, were* de- 
livered at Vienna by J M. Schmid* a Professor in (lie Havanan Uni- 
versity of Dilingen. Oi three of these, I lie substance is contained in 
a small pamphlet printed in March 181 *>, at Uilmgen, under the title 
of “ Magaziu lur ulgemeiiie sprache ; " which the professor announces 
Ins design of continuing periodically, dedicating it principally to the 
reception of papers on this ait. When the second number of tlm 
magazine appeared, we are uot apprised ; but a third was punted in 
March of last year, in winch a fourth number is promised in August, 
and not less than three or more than live in each succeeding year. 
Of these the first and third numbers, are all we have yet had the 
gootf fortune to receive. 

In Ins preface, the author commences with observing, that we all 
employ our thoughts on the same objects; the laws governing our 
modes of thinking arc substantially and unalterably the same; our 
sensations alike; no essential difference in the organs of speech; 
and yet, within two days' journey, it often happens that no one plan 
comprehends another’s speech. Though the observers, the mode of 
observation, and the objects observed, arc alike, yet the appellations 
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bestowed on those objects, and oil the sensations to which they give 
rise, are subject to infinite variation . 1 

On how many occasions, and in bow many ways, is this variance 
productive of inconvenience ! We wish to make ourselves understood 
by, ancf to understand, every person with whom we come in contact : 
we wish to make ourselves acquainted with the literary productions of 
other nations ; but the difference of speech stands in the way. The 
more extended our travels, the more earnest our desirfe to improve our 
minds, the greater is the number of foreign idioms which we mnst 
master. But the acquisition of languages requires so much time as to 
encroach esscnlially on that necessary for more important purposes. 
Experience also proves that this knowledge is as easily lost as ac- 
quired ; and that constant practice alone can make it possible for a man 
so to express himself in speech and ’’'riting in two or three languages, as 
that the foreigner may not be detected. How few are the writers who 
have composed classically in two languages l and who lias accom- 
plished this, in three ? How natural therefore is the wish that some 
one speech, or at least one writing may be adopted, in which the 
educated persons of all nations may communicate with each other? 
The conviction of the high importance, and of the practicability of 
such a language, has become more general ; and though it must he 
admitted that all the "preceding attempts to devise such a mode of 
communicating our ideas have not been successful, its impossibility is 
not by any means to he inferred. A periodical publication which 
shall receive and contain ‘all that can enable the friends of literature 
to form a just judgment on the subject, would itself lie of some 
value, though the attempt should utterly fail. Those attempts that 
have been made, are dispersed in books, sqmc of'very rare occur- 
rence, and all of them never yet lia^c been brought together under 
view. 

From holy writ wc learn 2, that there was once but one language : 
what has been, may be again. On the inventors of the new language, 
if success attends the attempt, it will be incumbent to comprize in it 
all the advantages and excellencies now to be found in each existing 
language. Suppose ourjelves in the time before the invention of 
musical notation, had any one then announced Jiis discovery of a 
cypher for tones, of such a nature as that the voice, or an instrument, 
should be diiected in it in any tune or pleasure, would not this have 


1 Vater computes that about five hundred languages are now spoken. 
Adelung Mithridat. 111. 2 Abthed. Beil. 1813. 

1 Gen. xi. t. 
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been disbelieved? So many various sounds ; instruments^* different ; 
and these all to be directed in exact harmony, by a written cypher 1 
Impossible ! And yet such a cypher we have ; sufficiently perfect, 
independent of all language, and in its nature pasighipbic. ^ Music, 
composed by an Italian, can be played in concert by Germans, French, 
Spaniards, Englishmen, on different instruments, without one under- 
standing the language of another. This is also the case with regard 
to arithmetical cyphers, algebraical and mathematical signs, those 
employed in pharmacy, in astronomy. Objects ol a nature widely 
remote from each other are at present, therefore, represented by signs. 
Independent of speech. Why may we uot come to an agreement as 
to all others ! That wall of separation which unfortunately, by the 
diversity of tongues, keeps asunder civilized nations, would then be 
removed. * 

Sliou|fl pasigraphv ever be brought to perfection, it must be by 
taking an enlarged view of the subjects of human thought, and sliow- 
ii)ir how each idea is connected with, and' opposed to another, it 
ihiisl be elevated above the accidents of a grammar or dictionary, 
freed from the iron sceptre of custom, and must be framed so as to 
leave the mind in pei fed liberty in its conceptions and communica- 
tion. It is clear that all the objects of thought ^cannot be^dis- 
tiiiguislied b peculiar sijjns : a classification riftist be attempted. We 
may begin by dividing them into the two great heads of animate and 
inanimate. The first division may include matter ; the second, plants ; 
the third, beasts ; the fourth, man ; the fifth, spirit. On whatever 
objects the human intellect may expatiate, or fancy employ itself, to 
one of these live they may be reduced. Suppose C. to represent 
existence in general, f’. may be applied to matter: C z . to plants: 
Q*. to beasts: C + . to man : C 5 . to spirit. In his fourth lecture, wliicu, 
1 / published, we have not yet received, the author promises fuither to 
dev elope his ideas on pasigraphical relation. If it be fair to judge ot 
whut we have not seen by what we have, we confess we do not antici- 
pate much progress in the art. Confining our attention to that por- 
tion of it which is addressed in the first instance, and exclusively, to 
the eye, and considering the great number of signs which will be in- 
dispensable, and the expedience of distinguishing their relations in the 
most simple, and at the same time obvious manner, we apprehend the 
attempt should be made in symbol writing, to effect as much as pos- 
sible by position. Supposing all objects typified by invariable s.gns, 
their relations to each other may be denoted by placing the cyphers 
above or below, in parallel lines* in t a manner resembling Hut prac- 
ticed in musical notation. • 
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The art of instructing the deaf and dumb by gestures, which is at 
present both at Paris and in London so successfully practised, is also 
in its nature pasigraphical. The ingenious improvers of this art could 
undoubtedly fufnish valuable hints, and particularly as to their mode 
of classifying and describing objects not within the reach of external 
sense. In the attempts to effect this by pasigraphical means, the pro- 
gress of the incipient art may perhaps be checked by expecting from 
i it more than any art can effect. Of the five divisions into which 
Professor Schmid would reduce the objects of human ideas, C 5 . it is 
apprehended, will prove a blank. Wliat does man know of immaterial 
beiugs 1 By what organs can he investigate their nature ? By what 
terms but negations can he express them ? All our ideas are derived 
mediately or immediately from the senses : to employ our reasoning 
faculties on matters beyond their rrich, in search of knowledge which 
is not given us by means of organs not adapted to the purpose; and 
attempting it by the generalization or abstraction, as it is termed, of 
ideas derived from another source, can only lead to error and to e\il. 
On what we thoroughly comprehend, wc may, nay at last wc must, 
come to an agreement: but where wc only impose on ourselves 
and others, by pretending to any knowledge, the history of the world 
will evince that this leads but to endless and bitter controversy. The 
most valuable purpose'to which pasigraphy itself can be applied, is to 
aid our mental calculations in distinguishing knowledge from igno- 
rance, as well as from error. The difficulty that will attend the just 
and perfect representation to the eye of all moral objects in general 
by symbols, will be found, we fear, considerable ; if to be accom- 
plished at all, we apprehend Leibnitz's proposal the most likely to 
succeed, of uniting in concert in the pursuit, Jthe talents of many in- 
genious men of different countries. The end in view is for the general 
good of mankind : were a previous correspondence to he carried on, 
and if any attempt to simplify and find the source of our moral 
judgments seamed likely to have satisfactory results, were a personal 
meeting to take place, from free conversation and debate perhaps 
some valuable ideas might be elicited. The learned world owes great 
obligation, in the mean time, to Professor Schmid, for laying the 
ground-work of such a plan ; and we heartily wish that those who have 
given attention to this subject, and who we know are not few in 
number, would avail themselves of this opportunity to bring the 
whole, as it were, to a focus. In a subsequent number wc hope to 
lay before our readers a more full account of the Professor's labors, 
in particular of his critique on Bishop Wilkins's plan, which we be- 
lieve he has published iu his second number. 
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MOTS OIJ OMIS PAR II. ETIENNE, 

Ou inexactement expliquts 

Par J. B. Gail, Lecteur Royal et Conservateur des Mqnuscrits 
Grecs et Latins de la Biblioth£que du Roi. 


No. VR [Continued from No. XXI [II. p. 285. J 

5 * 4 . arotfroi, act. et pass, qui inteUigi non potest, et qui non intetli- 
git. H. Et. qui expliquc ce mot, tom. 2. p. 1073. c. ajoute, rojirur 
•opponit rw rovy c^ovti ; luais votjroi' est, jo crois, tan tit'; lisez, apuif- 
ru>. 

53. biKaiMffis. Sens remarquablc de ce mot ignore d’H. Etienne et 
de Denys d’Ualicarirassc lui-niciiie. 

Je dis dans ce journal, (No. I* Vol. XII. p. Cl 6.) qtie II. Et. sc 
montre a lout moment clrangcr & I'analogie. J’aurois du aj outer, 
quo les principes de I'analogie et dcs desinences etoieut quelqucfois 
ignores nieine d’eciivams grecs es times ; que Denys d’Dalicarnasse, 
par exemple, scmbloit lie pas sc douter du veritable sens de bixa/unm. 
Ce critique celebre, qui s’est applique a instruire Ie« Romains sur 
leurs antiquites, connoissoit-il fond les origincs et les principes des 
desinences de sa propre langue, lorsqu’il met au rang des expressions 
poetiques Ie kaiWu de Thucydide, 3, 82? Nest-iljjas evident que 
rVf/,Wu est a noter non coniine mot poeliqxic, mais comme lef rnot 
pnTpre, et tellcment lo mot propre, qu’aiictiu autre if cut aussi bien 
rendu I’idee de Thucydide ! 

Et eu effet, quesiguiin bUrjl la justice proprement dite, cette jus- 
tice finance de la divuute (Soph. iEd. T. v, <)()]..) el que Ton foule 
uux pieds dans cos temples revolutionnaires grapliiquenient decrites 
par Thucydide. Alois, plus de justice, soit divine, soit huiuainc, btKrj. 
Alors les m^chaiis en font une il leur gre, qui est Y irr^vos ou ftia\ 5i- 
fcuWq (Thuc.) ; alors.il> fabriquent un code de justice qui certes 
iiemane plus du ciel. Cette justice qui n’est plus bln j 9 comment 
I’appelcr ? b mat urns. 

On dira d’un juge inlegrc, btuiSt t; d v un juge inique, bucatol. Ce 
juge inique nc juge pas, ll s’eftorce de vendee juste (force de hi 
desinence ow) ce qui lie IVst pas : il donne a sa decision les coulee rs 
de la justice : son prononce est, non pas bitcrj, ntais rWuWo. Le 
juge inique en vient-il a braver ouvertement toutes les loix, alors il ne 
se donne pas inline la peine dc donner it scs decisions les couleiirs de 
la justice; et cfest ce degre de perversity que signale Thucydide 8, 
f>6. 2. (dans ce livre si remarquahle par la profondeur des idees, et 
que cepcndaut do tristes critiques refusent a r rhucydide eomnie 
plei u de negligences), tyvrt btKataxTts iyiyrcro, mots que j ai rendus'im- 
parfaitciueut par me nlla legum minuhatur. 

54. btavoia , oppos£ it yevpi), signifiera, idee vague ; mais quand il 
n'aura pas dc correspondant ii siguiticra, idee en general, pens£e 
quelcouqnc. Dans la phrase suivante/"0 fiijpos \e%ei kcii hiavolq. navras 
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vnty (Aristote, de arte poet. ch. 34.) ainsi com me n tee par 

Quintilien, hie omnes sine dubio et in otnni genere eloquentiee super - 
avit, Je contexte determine facileincnt lc sens de btavqia. 

55 . Aiayytris vypurrp 6pfinru> y. — Examtn d'une locution de Plutar- 
que 9 citge mats non expjiquve par H. Et . — opinion d'un antiquaire 
sur cette locution . — Mcs conjectures sur btuxvats. 

1. bin^vtris, an propre, signifiera dffusio: ainsi, tto\vt. diyutv bta- 
yutrets, vini ptetiosi dffusiones. Dans lc sens metapliorique, Plutarque 
a dit (de Alexandri fori, p 373, ed. Wecli.) r«5e opp^rtov rt)y bta^yaty 
Kal vypfirifra pipetrrOiu OeXorrcs ; ct (in Erot. sub finctn) % to yap 
(/HipptiKov Ji n)v koptfv ai yvruh:es avaXenfuipeyai vroinvai ^pvtrotibii 
<a c wuppav , t%Ft Xnrarrpa a. i) ^avinorikov <rapku\‘ tZirre otov bta\v<riy 
nva bwykuxrtv epTrmeiv. 

A la suite de ce-» deux exempt, li. Et. note ces Irois mots de signifi- 
cation Voisilie ^uvyovv, bta\uny 9 btoynovy el yavyutriKov rrapnos, et 
bia^ytrty rira ?/ bitty ttuwtv trupkoi l pisoiuuv , et dit, qui enim aliquid 
laxtus fungosinsque reddit , idem »./ diff audit* dilatatque , nt lit more 
quodam sese dffnndat latius et a per in t ; puis il a joule, an into etiam 
tribuitur biayyms, quia ninth nm ex audita , visa, capital ionece junmdd 
sese uffnndit et aperit : at contra rebus molest ts mastisque contrahi 
dicitur. D'apres cos notions et closes <jui rtablisscnt le sens de bid - 
X vtris > soit au propre, suit au figure, arnvons a riinportant passage 
(pr^cite) de Plutarque. En parlant de Lysippc, qui reussit X doimer 
aux yeux d'Alcxaudre line fiddle expression, Plutarque (J. I.) emploie 
cette locution, twv oppartav rijy bi&xymv kui vyporrjrUf “ Inquelle " 
seloA M. Visconti 1 “ dt.signe la splendour des yeur. Lorsqu'ils soul 
brillanls et mobiles, ils paroissent, pour ainsi dire, nager dans un 
crystal : quoiqu’un artiste puisse ditHcilement representer cette q ualile 
du persontiaee qu’il copie, dans uu portrait en f>emtitr<, et plu* difti- 
cilement encore eu sculpture, il paroit que Lysippe, par la fotme des 
contours, par le creux de quelqucs parties, et prohablcmenl par le 
moytn de quelque mature britlante incrustre dans ses bronzes , a\oit su 
obtenir un ettel presque equivalent.” Ainsi, selon ^I. Visconti, 
btfi^voty tcai vyp . rwy oppdrtov dosigneruit la splcndcur des yerx, ob- 
lenue, probablement , dit-il, par le moyen de quelque mature bril/ante 
incrust te dans ses bronzes. Ni M. Visconti efit prononce, jc me sou- 
mettrois ; mais il Ii6site: j'oserai done eincttre ina conjecture, et dire 
que r 'nv btuxutriy designe, non |ws Veclal des yeux y mais la facilite des 
regai (Is k se porter de droite et de gauche (force de bth), el plu„ lit 1 . 
taction (de tceil) de se repandre f/i et Id : un autre diroit, d’apres le 
physiologiste Magendie, la diffusion des turfs de tiris ; mais jc vie 
donuc Implication de buixvais qua titre de conjecture, et avee I'm- 
tention de revenir sur ee mol. 


1 Iconogr. Grer. 2. part. p. 207. 
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DE CARMINIBUS ARISTOPHANIS* 
COMMENTARIES. 

Al'CTORE G. B. 


Pars v.— [Vid. No. XXX. p. 292] 


Non leve profuit, nisi Tailor, inventum nieum do E pod is, 
ad Lysistratani emendandam ; neque minus valebit maculas ab- 
stergere non paucas, quit* diu Vespis Comici adhxserunt, non cui- 
vis homini eluendx. In ea Tabula mihi videbar ires cantus Anti- 
strophicos dcpreheudisse. At Hotibius eos pneoccupavit. Kfistat 
tamen inter Epodos el S)sleinata, # quod ingeuiiun satis cxerceat, 
et laureolam, nulii pnereptam, uliquatenus compeuset. 

£73 et sqq. <rrp. d. \ Jta Hermann, de Metr. p. .SCO— 502. 

280 et sqq. avTiorp. x. ) qui melius rem gcsxit quam Bentlems. 
Sed neuter vidit sic legendum esse carininis indium. 


CTO. 

/ | | ^ ^ 

Tl 7 TQT tyJ 7 TOO Q’jpwV • 

motived' ijaTv 
o yspoov ov$ wrxxo'je ; 
flWV OWTOAcJA sxev 

Ta; Ijx/ 3 a 5 aj $ tt pier sxQ^ev x. T. A. 


UVTiCTp . 

Txyx V XV StX TOV 
%$ecivov oivQpojir- 
ov, 05 i/xaf SifiSuer 1 
If airxTMv Aeyaiv, 
w$ <pihx$YjvuiQ$ xa) x. r A. 

Inter quae Qxivero et U7r xxove sunt lonica. Mox not) inseritur, 
postquam If airxTwv fit Ifawarwv, consti uctionis causa. 


302 et ff. } Ita Hermsuln - ‘ ,e Melr - P.351.= 5OT. 


318 et sqq. 

pi A01, 9 raAa* fiev ryxofiai Six rfj$ ovrji 
v[L'iv inroLKQVwr aAAa yap 06% olo; r ISsTv 

NO. XXXI. Cl. Jl. . VOL. XVI. C 
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TyipoifjLou $ in ro t mis' 

• fioufropal ye 7 rokvs psi* 

■ , ufjuov stt* Toi$ xaS/cxo y$ 

• IxScov tS xaxov 7rojij<rar 

; aAA* eS Zsw£ eXcurifipivTug xaTrvov IgalQvvjg ps 7ro/ij<rov, 

13 Toy Ilpogevliyjy 13 tov 5eXXoy rov tyeuSapipaguy. 

*' Ilos versus ordine alio disposuerunt Porsonus ad Her. 1 1 69. et 
Beutlcius: alio Reisigius Conject. p. 199. et Hermann, de Metr. p. 
746. Sed onines falluntur. Bene lumen Porsonus expulit sip) post 
most’ et rccepit iSeiv pro aSsiv e Dawesio p. QG3 . Rene quoque Bent). 
Typoupai S' : et sir Rav. Juie etiam Porsonus deJevit ri voivjo-a ) : qua* 
fuit c \ar. Icct. eXflelvTi xaxov ttoi^o-wv, quail 1 vurietatem indicabat xai 
post rwvSe ill Aid. at xai full olim yap. V . 4. Ms. B. waXai oravy. 
Porsou. ut vulgo ye TraXiv. lpseoroXur. Vid. Blomfield. ad S. C. 
Th. 6. 'EreoxXevis ay elg 7 roXuj xara tjto?uv 'TpvoW. V. 7. Vulgo '.dXX* 
w Zeu pteya /Spovra xapte wofytrov xa7rvov hgai$v ) 35 13 ngogeviiSvjv 13 tov 
ieXXoy royrov tov 4/euSapipaguy. Inde erui distichon lleptornetruin. 
Yid. ( .d R anas m Classical Jouni. No. wv. p. .SB. el 41. Pro 
totiumcliis liabuil Bent). ct Interpolator, qui addidit toutov. Recte 
tamen Beiitl. post 1 ; 1. Cbr. legit IlpogsviS^y e Si hoi. citantc An. 
11C2G. UpogeviSrig 6 xoptraosug* Quod ad IXacn/SpoVra;, cf. liq. 626. 
eXoLirlfigovT ivappr^yyug ernj, e Pindarico ' EXavijppovTc iral 'Peas, et 
xepauvo^povrag in Pat*. 375. necnon Homeiicuin veQsfyyspsTa Zsuc. 
634 et sqq.* Hare quatuor svstemata sic legenda sunt. 


t!^ yip e<rS’ 6 rauri <r e'lpycov xa7ipxXsiW Taj Qvgag ; 
Xefov 7 rpojr evvoug yap $pi<reir 

) ' 

^ (rjarrjfj.u a 

tou S' 6$z£iv, oSv piraiog, raura Spay <rs fioiterai 
rlva ts 7rpo$a<nv e%oov ; Xsyeic ; 

{ ^ 

tout gTo'XpojT ’ 6 inapog yaveiv 0 xrjpLO-jSofXy-xXewy, 

6 to Trpiy vewv ly ^etri ; 

! r 

oy yap ay 1 rofl* outo; dvvjp tout eToKpr^ev \sysft, 
si py guvwpoTYjg ng ^v. 

! ' 


In /3'. optime Rav. e<pe£iv Spay, pio efegstv et Spuy : etenirn 

ropuluntui £pe£iv et 7rpo'$a<nv: quod ut inch us fieii posset, hue re- 
tuli e\ y'. voces ibi abuuduutes : legitur eniin oti Kzyag r* irep) twv 
vewv aXijflec : unde erui re Xe \yeig 6 to tt p)v ev et eruta suis 

locis insrrui. Quod ad sensum, redde 6 to ttjIv vim iv ij$e<rt per 
Luliniim illud r/tti vixdum ex ephebis egressus est : quod ad verba, 
adi Photium ¥ //0e< n, roic <Tuvvjie<n t onoig, t otic eg ISoug SiaTpi&alg, et 
confer Kuripideum \ivyai yyvaixaiv. Mox vice w parous dedi c Sv 
pi raiog. Certe Choi us eo nomine miuime compellasset Pltilucle- 
ona, sed tiliuin ejus postea dictum piapov. In y . legitur JijpwXoyo- 
xXswv. At juvenis ille fuit -B&eXyxXewv : et collatis v. 99* et 100 
patet quo jure dici possit xvjpo-f 38eXu-xXe'wv : quo nomine et ipse 
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pater dici poterat ad fa built finem ; ubi moribus tandem mutatis 
exclamat |SaAAe xvjpLovg in v. 1339- 

365, 6 (Tuo-rYipot, cl . 1 In vulgo^Ecof yag w [lsKitiov. Brunck. 

369, 370 j3\ > psA/mov : qui toto ccrfo crral, lege 

373, 4 y. ) * Etos yag m ov fieWrireov. Cf. /’been. 

1395. ov jUreAAijTiov, et Keel. 876. xov pteAAv jrlov : ubi Aid. fteAijr/ovi 

[line corrige Strattidem apud Kt^niul. v. legendo 9 AW* el 

jj f eWv}0’siioivdps!oosJPu)^siV,ai<T7repfxu<rraxa, cravrov vice ptiAAffjf 

xreotvTov : at pva-Tax* est dactylus apud Kttbulutn in Tlriv ), teste 
Antiatticista p. 108. fieWfaeig qnoque est legitim uni futurnm. In 
(5*. Vulgo 9 AW 9 evraye 8^ tvjv <ty\v yvadnv. Bav. omittit 8ij et o-)jv. 
Ifecte, ut opinor. Ipse lego rfjv y ovou yvu%v. llesych. *()vo y 
yvaio$. EvnoXts 7rai?si elg n-oAu^ayfav. 

375,6, 7,8. Sic lege Tvjv xctp&letr xsil t ov Sprlpwv 7rep» -dga- 

/u-slv, *v elSjf fjLYj irctrelv r 9 Adrjvalcvu (sic enim lego pio tx raiv 0saiv) 
deleto vI/Tj^iVjxara : quod prxeepit et Hotibius. 


403 et sqq. 

vuv exsHvo, vuv exelvo 

TOufrjdufJLOVy cj> xoA«£o- 

/xe<r0«, to xevrpov 
evT?Tar ogy. 


I lie vulgo deest to. 


- 10 et sqq. 

:«i xeAeusT* «urcv rfxeiv, 
5f Itt* avbpa pucroSyjptov 
vra xobroAou/uvov, 
if Acyosr toW eltrfepei, 
pLY) 8ix«£- 


* XP^ 

io fjLKToirofav 




(hull quod est in 


418, f). <rrp. Jta Ucntl. qm legit Oeoiare^tpla et sic Brunck. 
428, 9. uvnoTp, in Supplemciilo. 


462 et sqq. 

Jpa Eijr ovx aura SijAa 
ro7f TrevijTiv, ij T&pem» 5 , 
wf Aa0px y ?Aa/3’ 

^7T07riou(ra jets. 


4()8 et sqq. 
o3r£ ti/ e^cov irgof curly 
oure Aoyov eur£a 7 rsAov 
acoro^ agfX" 

£0V pL0V0£. 


V ulgo eKavGav virioveot. Ha v. eAa/qSav* : 
Ipse dedi eAa/3’ yTO*nou<ra : cf. Alltig. 
531- wj e^ibV i4ij0ov<ra «/ 

fftinvef. 

47 5 et sqq. 

<701 AoyODf, M /AKTO^jltf, 

X«l fXOVOtp^ictS tpCHTTCLy 

xai fuv«)y Bpatr/8a x«l fo§t*v 
xpaOTrsSa 

OTSjXjttarcov tjjv 0’ frnjVJjv axoupov 
Tpefwv. 


486, 7. ^ 
oySfTror a i/* ow; 
flirrif jj/xoov e?rl 
526 et sqq. it t 

631 et sqq. avriorg. J son. apud Gsysford. ad Hephrest. p. 292. 


^<roD r, Xm'ovI } Vu , ; 
vpotwia aoTflfAijf. J r 


) Hermann, de Metr. n. 315. =427- ctPor- 
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72Q et sq<$, crp. 

iri9ou, Tnflojj Xoyonn, flip a$gwv 

ywfr 

!*,$ otTwtjs iyav arspufxaiv t aVijp* 

£ 9 ' co^j'fXev poi xijSepwv ij £vyy«% 

elvou rif, oortg TOtaur* evoulmr 
<ro) de vDv 0eaiv 5 

Trapcuv efx^avvjs 

£uXXap/3avei too TTgayputTog, 
xa) 8ijXof e5 iroia iv <rf 
to S' eJ ?rapov Se^ow. 


743 et sqq. iwirr^ 

vevouflenjxev awTOv, ei$ rcc TTpaypaS’ 

ol** 

05 tot* ifLalve t 1 * eyvcoxe yap Apr/- 
vouj, 

Xoy/$eTou t ixetva 7rav0* apapWaf, 
olg, <rou xeXffuovrOf, oux bnliero. 

VUV 8 * JtcOJ TOITI VOI^ 5 

Aoyoif TrsWerai, 
xal <reu$pov’, o\J/s yovv, p«0i<rr- 
ag eg to A01 irbv rov rprfr- 
ov, TnOofJLsvog re col. 


Ha?c antistrophica detexit Hotibius p. 10 5. et posteum Reisig. 
p. 1(24. ducti prociil duhio a Rav. qui veras lectiones, ant vero proxi- 
mas, conservavit. Etenim in sfropha omittit 8ij et reav, in v. 4 et 5. 
Mo\ teste Reisigio Ms. apud Seidlerum babet ecrnv in v. 8. unde 
crui potest woiwv <rs to 8’ s5, vice ntomv <rv 8g vel S’ au. r £t sane 
tneiii^r tloraliani praecepti Prawns varpe diem hie reposui to 8* s5 
xapov de^ov : qua; locutio similis est Sophoclea* in (Ed. C. Hi94 . 
to <$epov ex 9*ov xot\w$ %p>j Qegetv : ubi licet pepov tueatur Suidas bis, 
bene lumen Sallier apud Heathiuni restituit irapov : cui favet v. 
1540. toux 8 sou iretpov : neque a Comici meiite distat proverbiale 
dictum to %"pbv eu irois 7y, apud Platonem in Gorgia p. 340. E. et 
Diogen. Eacrt. in-'Pittaci vit&; neque to srapov Seponrevew apud 
Sophorlcm in Phil. 1 49. neque Xpvj to x-apov irgeiyp 1 so xaX wg r 
Elg 80vap.1v TiSecrOai apud (Jratinum, teste Photic: neque illud 
Hesvrhio, To iragbv eu Ti'Seriat. Seager quoque in Classical 
Journal , No. iv. voluit 7 rapov, alio licet sensu. In antistropha: v. 2. 
Ms. 11. otog t e7rsfialveT : 1. e. tot eputlver : ut patet ex Rav* oTa 
tot eTTspLalver : at edd. vett. olf ttot eirefiaiver : Mox agricog on : at 
Rav. et Ms. It. omittunt on. Pro aprlooj reposui aprmug : quod 
exponit Euripides in Orest. 248. Apn caiQpomv : ubi Porson. e 
Diogenc l^aertio sumsit apricog ^povwv, I11 Hesych. est ’Aprfarvovv, 
6p9ovvo yv, male. Debuit esse vel ’ Aprivovv vel ’Aprlirow. Certe '^pTi- 
Qpcov bis u<urpat Euripides. V. 4. Ita Rav. pro irupotxe\evovro $ : 
unde ci ui potest TragaxaXofJvTOj. V. 7. Vulgo ppovei pevro;. Rav. 
coo f pom psvToi. Ipse vero propter Orest. 9?). et El. 1111. o^e ye 
$gomg so : Bacch. 1343. *(frJS Ipaflrf*— (Ed. C. 1264. otye yovv 
expayflavw, Agam. 1427- fyt yovv to rtoQgovelv, et Vesp. 217. Nq 
tov At oj/e yovv non ha>sitavi reponere voces efficace9, loco ineptae 
particuUv pevrot. 

H69 et sqq. orp. 88 5 et sqq. Avnorp. 

el 0o7/3’ ’/IttoXXcov xXl i8i, xa- fvv«v^ope9a, xaxaJopev 

tti Tuya$yj TU^rj ere y eTyapctig veoug 

to8« to xoayp, 0 ye p^avar svsxa to>v irgo XeXeypiVfiov. 
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ipurgooSev ovrof rwv Supuv, euvoi yap Icrpoev, IjjfoVou 

aTrao’iV qpuv ap/xoVei- 5 tov SijpMV ij<r4optetffla trta 5 

a; iruv<rafxevoKTi twv 7 rXavcov, fiXovv to$, cos tgov vuv y’ avijg 

7ijVf ircuctv. yevMLQTOLT ovfolg. 

Haec quoque carmina antistrophica esse vidit Ilotibius, et post 
cum Reisig. p. 39- Sed neuter rem acu tetigit. In strophue v. K 
dedi xAufli pro *vii. Etenim abundat nomen ; at vcrbum niodo 
non efflagitatur. V. 3. Vulgo absunt be et to: mox ye hue rctuli 
cx antithetico p6st mxx. V. 5. Vulgo appoVai tag. Indc erui 
appto crei«$. In antistropliae v. 2. Vulgo <roi y ev veaurtv kqyaug. At 
£<ryapaij veai$ bene convenit cum teXetijv xaivijv in 876. V. 6. 
Vjilgo cog ouSeij avijp tgov vuv yg (too vcwteqouv. At Scliol. TWV 
<ruvETeoTepa)v et ygvvaioTf'pcov pro var. led. quam in (exlu liabet 
Rav. Mcam conjee tu ram aliquatenus tuetur Pac. 773. rVvvaioTa'rou 
twv noiYiTwv adjuucto Rau. 1254. ’Avty) tco iroXv TrAe/ora 8rj xaj xccX- 
Aiora fieXij TroiyaravTt twv eti vuv/. 

J009 at sqq. 

aXX * *te yalpovreg ottoi /SouXeo'd 1 . 
u/jL?7 b ' Sg teo>£ cJ jxu^ia$g£ 
vuv to fxsXXov t* ev XeyetrSai, 
fJLrj vetryg favXcvg yjxp.aXje, 
touto yap cxaidiy 0eaT«iv 
ecrr\ ird<r^eiv 9 xou tc pbg vfjiwv. 

i^n? Ct S< ^' < » T ^* i ^ !l * 11 Sdiol. distiuguiintiir. 

1091 et sqq. avTKTTp.J 1 b 

1226, 7. ^ Inter h«ec sunt Scolia, quae levitcr mutala, vcl 

1232, 3,4, 5. ( noil, in suos usus convertil Councils: cujus 
1238, 9- t tamen lepores nemo satis intellect — ueque id 
1245,6,7,8-3 minim — locus etenim est valde depiavatus — 
sic eniendandus. , Sed prius argunieiiluni contexeie libet, quam 
verba singulatiin tiactan?. Patrem siium Pliilocleoueui, jam moii- 
bus et studiis lnututis, edocet lldelucleon, quoniodo se gcrcre de- 
heat inter epulaiidiini apud homines beatiores: et mux frngit, coena 
jam peracta, adesse convivis cantuudi tempus . etenim ut ipse lo- 
quitur t 

/I uXijTpij evE^u<nj<rev ol 8e avparirou 
eIctiv, Geuipig, Aivylvyg, 0avo?, A'Aeojv, 

' Avu^ayopag rs irpog xiQaXi }g ' Axetnopog. 
tout gi$ fuvaiv, xa o*xoXi’ oxwc 8 e'|;e» xaXwg. 

&IA. aXX* e<r&\ 0( r aSjjj y 9 1 xpi 1 wg t dbe £e£et ev ; 

BdE . Ta^’ Eixopbai' xou by it dtpsift lyoo Kxloof 
a8« i 8 e irpwTOg '^pjxoS/ov* 8g (ru* 

“ ouWf 'KWTTQT avyg ’A 0 rjV* 7 og ” — 

<PIA . ou^ outgo yg wavoupyof ijv xXetttijs, 


V. 2. Itallav. proOe ye ra^eoug. 
V . 3. Dclevi uvctplipLYiToi gl. 
pro ptugia&es : et EuAaj3e7(r4f pro 
eu XeyEcflai. 


1219 


1225 
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BAE. rotur) eru xpx&tg ; fl-agaaroAelf' flocopLevog 
* ^<r* yap ?£oAe7v a-g xal 8ia$9egg7v 
' xai TijcSs T135 yijs g£cAaV 

. sycu Be yg, ‘ 1 230 

eay y’ aTSiXjj vy Ji°, erepo*/ atro/tar 
“ 6 vovg Jv r*£ 6 (jt,otivopsvog pteya ri xpotrog 
avrpevj/ai Tap^a t«v wo'AiV a 5* e^eroti potr aig. 99 
JiJE t 1 8', orav 0ea)gO£, irgog ?ro8a>v xaTaxg/ju-gvoj, — 

0//1. a8ij, KAg'wvoj Aaj3o'ju,gvo$ rvjs Tfvo?, * 1235 

u 'AdfAqrou Aoyov c5 VaTpg fioiBtiv, tol/£ ctyaBovg $/Aer 
TaJv <£ayAcov 8* an-g^ow yvou$ Stj $ot6\cov o\!ya xetgig'” 
BAE . 0avw ri 8e Se£« <rxo'Aiov ; 

. aiStx^ Aeyw 

il oux g(TTiv aAawrexj'fgJV <Pavov, 
ou8* apifOTspu); ylyvetrBai p/Aov” 

BAE. jagra toutov AW^ivvjg 6 2£eXkov Several — 

<PIA. “ %pr ( fji.xTot xav lot'* 

K. .eiTotyogag A axcoy. 

BAE. avvjp 8” a<ro$oc xafj.ov<rog ’Axearcup aVerai — 

0J.4. “ /xera 05TTaA«iv 8} 7roAAa jxo»” 1215 

8*gxopwra<raf <ru y* ex xx7rv'jd. 

Quo melius horurn vcibomm Iumis aperiatur, opus est annota- 
tions prolixiori : quam tamen nemo lefugiet, qui Comicum intcl- 
ligcre « Uldi •-'’Inter casnam quinqtic conviva; intcrfueiunt. Quorum 
onines, suo quisque ordine, Scofion caneie finguntur : quod Phi- 
locleon a proprio ad ridiculuut sen sum detorquet. Hinc versum 
de Hannodio ad Cleona deflcctit, qui aliquoties bona publica sur- 
ripuit. Ft similia dici possunt de ceteiisj ut inox exponam. 
Nunc mutationes verborum percurrere Jibet. 

1221. Vulgo t-ivog rig erepog . At Comicus ill tali loco non 
houiinem quem li bet pcregrinum, sed specialiter aliquem pioprio 
nomine insignirc debuit; neque aliud fecit/ Cur reposueum 'Am- 
Hotyopxg, vide ad 1232. 

1223. Vulgo ’Afy&eg tig ouhig ye hotxplcov $s Bs^stui. Iilde erui 
*i4AA’ e<rd\ or afyg y\ * K P 1 ' °»S ra8e ^er ev. JJixerat BAE. to. 
0 -xoAia 8g'£gi xaAouj. At <PIA. sciscitatur utrum sedes, i. e. niensa; 
vel theatro apposite, sint bene icceptune quaecunque ipse canat. 
Am phi bo] la est ill 7xg»a ra8e et ra8e, oira y\ Qua* suit Txpia, patet 
e Stud. "Ixpia, ogBa £yA a 17 cravi8wptara Tr t g v yog xai Ta tu>v Beurpm — 
7tg)v yevetrBou to Beotrpov y %6\ix eSeo-fievov xai ovroog eBeugovv. ’ApirroQ. 
0g(TjXG$. [402.] r, fl<TT euBvg eWlovrsg omo tmv ixgiwv. Ubi ixpia pri- 
mam producit. 

w 1224. Vulgo lyci eicrojxai. Sed eyoi displicet re petit um. Formula 
liota est eiffopLOLi. Cf. Ach. 331. lph; A. 970. Ta% eitreiai. 
Phoen. 2G(). ibid. Proya^gi/4* dedi irupup : vid. adiEschyl. Suppl. 
257. ct Here. F. 1237. 
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1226. Vulgo iyever ’ASyvalog. Bentl. Syevr: ElmsI.ndAch.97B. 
in Auct. ymr iv y\ Mox vulgo deest ijv# * 

1228. Vulgo tyaireij. Reposui xpafyig. Cf. Plut.SfJtf. Si fiev o/S* 
8 xg«?eij. Mox ineptc •nctporKOkei. t 

1232. Vulgo cSvdgw<f>*. At Scholia exhibent ox Alctrp amjm 
a3 rog 3 corruple pro ivoog ijv rig o : et ex avou$ fit avoog i. e. avipwrog. 
Scripsit quidetn Lyricus de tyranno, fortasse M)rtilo; qui 
y Avoog ijv ti$ 6 fjLej}VO[JLEvo$ fieya ti xpirog, ) Schol. Tot%a. tjetJ mg 
’Avrgtyoti rctyo t olV irokiv A 8* s^erai povag 9 ) et ecvargerj/sig TOLyiatc. 

At verba aliquantisper nmtavit Comicus in 'O vovg yv rig 6 fiai- 
voftevog, Auaxagoram ridendi causa ; qui dictus fuit per jocum 6 
tovs, teste PJutarcho in Pericle p. 154. B. Nunc tandem intelligc 
cur reposuerim 9 Avot%oty6pois re pro Zevog rig ere pog in v. 1221. Mox 
to piya. in p,eyot, ti mutatur. Saepe ti sic reperitur post oklyov, 
<r/xixgov, /3 qoL^h necnon nokb, et [isyot, 

1235. Pro 8e facts reposui lijoog scil. penis . Cf. Vesp. 1382. 
tou81 Aot/Sojuivi] toO (T^oiv/ou Ach. 1121. xal tu, rrcti, tou 8* avreyou ibid. 
12J5. rov ireovg a/x.$o> fiepou 7rgo(rA«/3ff{r0' to. Eilpolis apud Etyiliol. 

v. KovTiXog sic legend us el -fir vaug, <ru 8e Toutoo y 07no-flev xa- 

Tockctfiov too xovrlkoo : ubi puer aliquis caecum hominem niembro 
illo, potius quani nianu, ducebat. 

1237. Bene sit Scholiasts conservanti alter uni versum rm Set- 
Aaiv S’ ave^oo yvoug St i 8eiAcov oklya yapij. ^ cum pltyaun ug fuit 
Cleon, purum decuit Theorum illi lgnaviam. exprofirafcT TAfpo- 
tuit idem amicus, cum vidit Clcoqis amorem erga homines parum 
validos, illi in mcnioriam uvocare vetus dictum on to iv <pot6ka)v 
oklyvj y«gi ? , quod et in animo habuit Plato in Symposio p. 320. G. 
To lg jttfv ayaioig kxuvToo too o’cofiarog xetl byiemig xotkov yaf/£e<r9ai 

xai 8e7 Tolg 8e xxxols xa) voTcoSemv ccto’xpw Te Iotiv xal Sei aya- 

puTTelv. Ad idem Scolion respexit Apollonid. Epigr. v. if oklywv 
okiyri %Api$. Igitur reposui <pabkcov pro Setkoov. Unde patet 
Theorum esse fetbkov. 

1238. Vulgo toutu) ti kefcetg cxokiov aSixog eyco. MSS. cSdixoag, 
cum FI. Chr. At Bergler. wSixog : et sic Antiatticista— exponens 
per eu a8wv. Rcscripsi igitur Aeyco pro eyco. Paulo ante dedi 8 efei 
vice Aefei;. At <r adhaesit c crxoAiov. Dein $<xva> pro towtw. Causa 
etenim non fuit cur Phanus suum Scolion oniilteret. lllud fuit 
haustuni, ut e Scholiis conjici potest, e Praxillcis : qua; Poetria 
scripsit foitasse xaAov in eo versu, ubi restitui <pavov ob $*Aov omis- 
sum : neque objici debet metrum ; etenim ^*Aoj primam producit 
apud Lyricos. 

1242, 3, 4. In his inest duplex sensus. Cleitagora, cujus ^co- 
lion est illud XpYifixret > xkv (Mot, fuit TronjTf/a Aaxcovixrj teste Schol. 
ad Lys. 1239. Hinc quivis Auxw dici potest Kkurotyopug. At 
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Selins fuit olitn pauper; postea dives factus est, teste SchoL 
ad Av. 824.', fortasse paederastis nimis facilem se prxbendo, mu- 
neribus Lacbnum corruptus : ideoque 8e£erai <txo'Xjov KKurayopetg 
Aaxciv “Xpfa*Tat xav fiia” utputc trupworyg — vel utpote Actxoov 5/fer at 
XPW 017 ? *** KKurotyopag [Sparta nos] ev fi la. Cum Scolio Cleita- 
gQrffi conferri debet Aristodemi S part am dictum ; cujus meminit 
Alcaeus in Fragin. xxviii., sic legendo, 

fig yap toB* 9 Api<rrd8ap6g <py<rtv ovx a7rct\apvov m 
“ Siragra xpypar avyp* wevixpog 8* ou8ey coy, Xeyer b\og.” 

Ubi ovSev mv usurpatur ut py8 h wv in Ajac. 7 rtf). ou8gy «5v ibid, 1218. 
Tro. 1010. et ou&gv yv ibid. 1 lrt2. el ou5gy ijt* dpa in Iph. T. 569* 
Spartaui mentem expressit IT oral i us: virtus, nisi cum re , vilior alga 
est, et Cleitagorae xpypara xav filet per sunm rem jacias , rem : Si 
possis , rede ; si wow, quocunque mo<lo t rem. 

*244. E vulgatis 9 Avyp aotpog pourtxbg xar itrerai, quae nulla ra- 
tione conciliari possunt cum verbis Schol. cotei py <ro$og ov 8e pov- 
<nxo 5 , erui f Avro S’ a<ro$o$ xapovrog Mxeotc op acrsTai. Ubi jocus cst 
in 8" a<ro$og et 8s <ro$o$ uecnon xai upovvog ct xal Mv<rdc. Etenini 
Acestor fuit mains poeta et Mysius, teste Schol. ad Av. 31. 

Ovrog stTTiv ’Axstrrcop, rpaycuSiag eroiyryg, exaXslro 8g 2dxag. — 

OiOTropirog 8e xa) tov tt ursgu avrov Zaxav irpo<ryy6gsv<rev Turapevop — 6 
8s out og xa) Mva’bv exaXe<rgy eig 8g ryv irolytnv avrov xgp^Xg vaxatn, AceX- 
A lag ph h netitjTotig, xa) Xaxov ol x°P°* i mvovci Kgatrivog sv KXeofiov- 
A oig € 'AxE<rroga yag opw' etxbg Xafislv nky yag eav py o-uorps^jj rd 7rgay~ 

para. Ibi Comicoium fragmenta sic Jege xoii Xuxav *0v oi 

X opoi picrovm, et— AxEtrropoipurov elxog yv Xafisiv Il\yydg } eav py ow- 
rpfpy rot Spaparot. Ubi luditur in 'Axscrroget Mvtrov et ’Axgorop* 
apo verov. Idem lusus restitui debet Theopompo ; cujus fragmen- 
tum servat Schol. ad Y r esp. 12lfi. 'Axerregog — og exaXeiro Xaxog. 
fteoKOpTcog TurapevM' ov xoivwg fsvoy aXX a MwroV Toy 8e Mvriov 
9 Axe<rrepov <xvot7re7retxsv axo\ou9e?v 6 poievg. Lege — ov ou Kotv tig £sy ov 
aAAapLUO-ov oJ8ot Mtxn'oov, * Axevrop 9 ava-Trsweixey axoXouflsTv ep8i — xal, 
t /2 TroXlrai, 8siva Tig wo \lryg 8’ e<rn col TIKyv 9 Ap<raxug 6 Mucof 

xa) to KetXXlov voSov. Lege IlXyv 2axag Mmog r ’AxEorwg xst i to — 
Inter qua* «XXap.Dcoy est vel £XXa Mv<rbv vel oeXX* apwrw. Et 
Xctxag et 1 Axeerroip erant Mysii. 

1246. Ad woXXa 81 8iexdpt(rotg adscripsit Schol. Towto, Qya)v, 
ETa^a) ifpbg to cxoXiov /lic^/yow, e7rel xop7ra<rryg ^y. Recte hoc. Ad 
Av. 823. Tot r ^Jcr^/yoy y uieotvra unmet Schol. ot< ovrog irivyg, 
Qgwrropevog xot ) otvrog ett) neKoircp — xa) \sya)V eavrov x’Xouc iov. Idem 
tuit, sicut Theagenes teste Schol. Av. 823 ct 1 126, dictus xairvog, 
teste Schol. ad Vesp. 324. unde, ut id obiter inoneam, bene intel- 
ligas Vesp. 131. ''Orng narpoc vvv rov xaimlov xex\y<ropai. Hflud 
male igitur erui 8iexop7ru(retg tru y ex xanrvou. Quibus verbis, t’or- 
tasse e carmine quodaui Acestoiis desumtis, intelligi hoc voluit 
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Comitus, quod Accstor, jactationibus iEschinis inductus, cum 
profectus esset Tkes9aliam lucri causa, et rediisset yiops, jEschi- 
iiem incusabat et ilium una cum vocibus ejus furao cpmparabaU 
1265 et s’qq. 

•rroXXaxig By %£' ejAxurcp Segiog 7re$uxevflti, * 
xcli crxaibg ovSe7ru)7roTe 9 

otXX 9 ’Auvvlacg b fAoiXX.bg (KgaofiuXov 8* ou fyvyog ijy) 
ire ivy yaq, yjvep ’AvrI$cov 
crjTog, w y eyu) iror elSov euro rs pyXov xu\ poiag 
SeorvouvTa jus rot Ascoyopov — 
aXXa wpstrfievm yag eig <PaptraXov 
cSyeT' eir exei fidvog fiovoicn 
rolg Z7sve<rrai<nv {jvvrjv, twv OerrctXwv 
avrog tuv irevyg eXarroov ovBivog. 10 

V. 3. Vulgo 6 SeXXov paXXov ovx rwv xpoo^vXov. At monuit Schol. 
Selli tilium esse iEschmem ct non Amyniam : uterque tanien erant 
valde.hirsuti, alter dictus KopLyr-Afivviotg in Vcsp. 4r>4. (ubi ineptit 
Schol.) ideoqtie hie dici potest fAaXXog ( — vel ^ xaflei/iivi) xopy ut apud 
lumpid. Bacch. 1 13. XsuxoTplywv vXoxifuoy fAaXXo'ig) : alter quoque 
dici potest xpiflvXog, ut Hegesippus apud Hesychium sir ope codicis 
legeiiduni; /fpa»/3uXof, o pt,aXXbg rwv waiBcov y o xogvfipog' ex irXoxyg ynp 
eernv y avyyey/Asvy [xopj] ano fieirov tov [xerdhrov ev) ryv xogvQyr ovru ) 
8s xoti b pyrtap ‘ Hyycwrnog — sxaXsTro. Potest quoque diet KgcoftuXov 
fyvyog, sensu duphci. litenim fuit KpcopvXov ?sDyc*, 'Jip'ltejjerens 
duos aminm nodos : nmion KpuifluXov fyuyog eaten us, quod 
-lEschiue** et Crobulus mint pat ignobile. Suid. Kgofivtyu fyuyog' 
cti rbbv h) xccxloc xu) irovypta oTrsv8op^va>v. Touro 8s elpyrou dnro xgo- 
/Swfou ffopvo/ 3ocrxou nvog, 8uo eyovTog eralpag m oXedpw iroXXwv xp o/3a- 
£ov oov ^c'uyog sir) Bionrugficp $'jo bfxovooivTcov' ouj irparegov too av« ttvsTv 
<px<nv y tov xaxoupyeiv iravrourSou. Verum ibi cmendatur KpwfiuXw 
ex Ilesychio, KpoopvXou K&yog. notpoifiict Tcnrofisvy hr) rolg vwegfiaX- 
Xoi<r/) xsypyfxeuoig iropyglot. MsTevyvexron 8s curb xopvofiQrxov nvog . At 
gl. hubet Llarpocration utilissunum ad emendanda Llesychii verba 
in KgcZfivXog — ourco 8s 1 Hyy<nirirog xol) Byyyog IxaXsTro KgcvffvXog. AVi 
o f AotXXbg rwv ouBolm : sed Harpocration exhibet Kp r J>fivXog AW^ivyg 
ev tco Kara Kry<n<tuivrog 'Uyymmrog p.ev eorriv 6 KpdifivXoc emxccXov- 
psvog. At fuit olmi ibi KpifruXog A'uryjvyg [fAev h X$y£w] h os tco 
xoltu. KTy<n<pwvTOg * Hyycrtmog wop.’ sorlv h\ xoL\o6[Aevag : lege igitur in • 
liesychio xal Alayivyg Zeuyog ixaXsTro Kpco/3uXou. Unde intelligi # 
potest SeXXov esse gl. ab ejus mauu, qui bene noveral per 
KgwfiuXo’j &vyog imiui rov SeXXou. Haud male igitur ex p.aXAov ovx 
rm erui potest pLotXX' olov xSfAcov, qui tameii, fuaXXbg excepto, est 
interpret^ foetus, sicut o SeXXov. V. 4. Vulgo oirog. At non»Ainy- 
nias fuit olim dives, verum Antipho : qui postea ad paupertateni 
rcdactus est; neque divitias itcrum sibi comparavit: quod sane 
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faccre potuisset, si legationem obiissct. Vid. Schol. ad Ach. 66. 
et Casaubon.^n Theophrast. step) pSekvplag, ad verba to pev ex Tij$ 
irokioog e<po$iou* Hanc tamen se ditandi occasionem, adeo cxceiog 
erat Amynias, qui penitus negligcret. llle cnim Pharsalum missus, 
rediisse videtur inops, infecta legatione. Id colligi potest e frag- 
mento Eupolidis apud Schol. sic legendo K Apvviag exeivog- 'Ape Aei 
xXautrer ai, "Or*, ar aygoixo$, '{(ttoltou irpog ra pop lew. Hadswv S' eve^ 
guv ewXeixre, xaxog cSv eurerai. Ubi deest ar' ob ar : at id redde ut~ 
pote: inox e tod popup on 6em svexa eirk — erui Ta popiunv irabetov evex 
gov S7r\ — . Etenim Amynias res facere voluit, sed perficere nequivit, 
utcunque xara ra poput crinitus. Unde de Amynia fit proverbium. 
Ou8e*$ xoprjTijs, oa-ng ou vepaiverai — vcl \Jjjjv/£srai. Earn tamen se 
ditandi occasionem non neglexit iEschines. V. 3. prjkou xa) potag 
inquit Schol. nri r gov 8a\|nX«>v o\J my — ineptum igitur est uvrl : quasi 
Leogoras aliquid pro cibis lautis suffecisset, qui fuit guise perdite 
amans. Reposui igitur airo re. V. 10. Vulgo ireveo r^g contra me- 
trum et sensum. Collate) Suid. v. JleveVrajj, vide annon prsestet 
nevyTotio’iv prop er lusum vice ireviarruunv. 


,} 


Ita exstant in Kust. 

(TTp. 


olov, el py 

Si TTOVlfipQl TOLVTVfi T1J 


aVTIOTg. 

vpug 


127 5 et sqq. <rr g. 

1284 et sqq. uvrurrp. 

1326 ct sqq. 

ave^e Trapeze, Blaye, itupaye , 
xka6<reral rig tgov Sttio-Qsv 

$iraxo\Mis<rr-rj»<* l^ol' 8a81 qvxrovg <rx6ua<r«). 

V. 1 . Voces Mays itapaye y hie omissas, agnoscit Comic us in Av. 1717. 
1335 et sqq. 

iou \oo xakoupsvoi 

raqyctii y' vpobv ip er y i<r9 9 , 

obg oiS* axovouv avkyopai' 

J IKSIN 8* IAIliOI, rile p ageVx- 
6i, BAAA\ AI- 
1 HOI, KHMOTZ. 

il«o C f S< ^ ^ i ^ la Kust. e Schol. 

1402 et sqq. avrurzp ) 

1518 et sqq. 

aye psyakwvvp' go 
rexva to»j 6cL\a<r<rlov 
irrfiars itapa \f/apot$ov 
xa) 6W akog arpvyerui- 
o xag/foov aSekQot. 
t ayhv ttoV h xjjxkip cro/3- 
eire xa) to 
<Ppvv!xeiov 

hxkaxruraro) rig, wg ISoures 
am vxikog vZco<r’ oi iearal . 1(> 
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V. 9. Ita Bentl. pro a&ovT e$. Metrum confirmat. Eadrm var. 
Icct. in Vesp. 319* ex emcndatione Dawesii. V.JO. Pro o£«<r’ 
dcdi v^catr : quod forinatur ab 5 : hoc exstat in Rlut. 8£)6. ubi 

Schol. V 3 6 0(T<Pf)*lV0U.£V0$ TOUT 6 I. 

1528 et sqq. Vid. Gaisford ad Hephaest. p. 341. 

Fiona Dabam , Kalend . Feb. A. S. mdcccxvii. 


DE VIOLATES ItEGUM SEPULCRIS, 

IISDEMQUE 

\ REGE CIJRISTIANISSIMO REST1TUTIS. 

CARMEN. 

Quis illo tantus iiiipulit nientcs furor? 

Quid arma, quid sibi volunt 
Facesque vectesque, et ruinarum artifex, 

Ira jubcnte, malleus ? 

An Marte captas hostium sedes juvut 
Et feno et igne vertere ; _ 

Longique ptenus cxigcre belli, gravcm 
Pciisare dainno iujuriam ? 

Tantuni o scclcstis adsit hie coeptis color. 

Hoc fine consistat nefas ! 

Scd major animis ustuat vetiti fames, 

Vulgare temnitur scelus; 

Placet quod :etas mil la viderit prior, 

Futura quod factum neget. 

Denso velustas obsidet tetnpli foies 
Grex tuibulentus agminc, 

Templi quod umbris ultimain icgalibus 
Domum sacra vit Gallia. 

IIic ante vivi numinis placabiles 
Aras, ubi vicario 
Mortalis sevi diluit piacula 

Redemtor agnus sanguine ; 

Inter calentes tliurc volivo focos 
Ac nesciatn somni precem, 

Sociis quiescunt ossa regum sedibus, 

Mutusquc supplicat cinis. 
lieu 1 quanta eodem generis ac faniae bona, 

Quanta ingeni et formac rapax 
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Libitina clausit ! Invido sub marmore 
Passim reconditum jacet 
1 1 lustre quidquid, Kiliis pregnant! bus. 

Tot prodidere saecula ; 

‘ Regesque regumque in thoros missae nurus, 

9 Thorisque nata pignora. 

Omnis sepulqro consecratur angulus. 

Omnia tenet nomen lapis. 

Quisquamne I aery mis vacuus hoc silentium,,, 
Hsec ingredi busta audeat ? 

Quisquamne moestis ultimum vale et pias 
N egare manibus preces f 
Imtno quietas, impetu facto, domos 
Irrumpit in so lens coho r 8, 

Nil tern pi i honore, nil et hospilis Dei 
Praesente sensu territa. 

Tremuit scelesto pressa tell us agniine, 

Ir isque redditum gemit 
Lugubre tumulis murmur, extinctis diem 
Mersere flam mis lampades. 

O mortuorum sacra, vel ssevissimis 
Intaininata gentibus ! 

O sceptra populis rapta citius, ct rogo 
Sugerstes in reges amor ! 

' Velcrum scpulcris principum nefariam 
lnccsta plebs manum injicit. 

Partita facinus. Hie adactis marmora 
Convellit aegre vectibus ; 

Hie illigato fune regia s trahit 
Imagines, et pulveris 
Inane titulos frigid i solatium 
Sacro refi git parjete. 

Rimantur alii saxo humove conditos 
Manes, profnndaeque intimum 
Penetrale mortis, ac suprema polluunt 
Jacentium cubilia. 

Vi multa ad auras protrahuntur sutili 
Inciusa plumbo funcra, 

Qusr circum hiante turba substitit metu, 

Vix ausa ferruin imping ere. 

Confirmat animos tandem, et hortatur manum, 
lctuque vulnus exigit. 

Mille insequuntur vuluera, hybernam minus 
Densat procella grandinem. 

Patiscit impar mallei sub verbere 
Gustos silentum lamina. 
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Proditque manes : corpora apparent viruu> 
Pars tabe confecta et situ, 

Absentis aliquam pars imaginem exbibet 
Vitap, quiescentem putes. 

Parcite, scelesti ; quid patrum meruit cinis. 
Regum quid umbra ? parcite. 

Vos prisca movcat, pallidis quae frontibus 
Nec tota majestas abest ; 

Ocul ique vestris unde lex majoribus 
Expressa nutu prodiit, 

Quxqtie anna, quaeque sceptra victrices pari 
Cum laude gesserunt manus. 

Nescit moveri vulgus atrox, parcere 
Nescit : vetustis corpora 
Spoliata pannis plumbeo de carcere 
Nefandus exlurbat furor ; 

Coeloque teste, consciis altaribus, 

Inter sepulcroruin erutas 
Moles, et ipsa regios artis dolo 
Mentita vultus marmora. 


Scriptiquc tabulas aeris, informes sacro 
Artus pavimento agger it. 

Jacuere nudo, flebile exameu, solo 

Bustis rev nisi principes, # ** 

Quicumque bello protulere Gallicos 
Fines et imperi dec us ; 

Quicumque justis, literato in otio, 

Rexere gentem legibus. 

Ilic ille Lodoix Africo quern littore 
Vis dura fati perculit, 

Pietate et armi.s nobilem, coelestibus 
Nunc* et choris jure addilum. 

Alterque Lodoix, dulce cui Populi Pater 
Cognomen ex re contigit. 

Et, quo favente literarum fontibus 
Imbuta primum Gallia, 

Franciscus ; et quo Gallicis nullum auribus 
Acceptius nomen sonat, 

N ullumve memori pectore altius sedet. 
Exemplar Henricus ducum. 

Quid Jam Philippos Carolosve, quid suo 
Laetum Pipinum Carolo ; 

Aliosve referam quotquot heroas vet us 
Hie abditos pressit lapis i 
Hie ipsa? ademto regise velo nurus : 

Quid deinde restat auxili, 


» 
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QuaS'jam late bras lieu ! miser captes pudor, 
Sepulcra cum fallant tidem ? 

Tene, unde tantum proximo sseclo dec us, 

O Kiagnc niagnorum ultimo, 

Tene his ego ocuhs hie quoque eft'ossos super 
Agnosco project uni patres ? 

Nec parta bello gloria, ncc artes tuis 
Plena* juvant honoribus ; 

Et qua; poteulis ingeni miracula 
Nunquam silebunt literee ? 

Coguata rccubant funera, hinc tc filio 
Superba nequicquam parens ; 
lllinc nepotum turba, priniis ad rogos 
Plata dc cunabulis. 

Quos inter, avida Gallias expectatio, 
Biirgundioiium dux puer 
Pelicit' tern, lieu vana spes ! in publicam 
Docto cruditus Pnesuli. 

Teritur piotauo regium vulgus pede, 

Nec eruisse jam satis : 

Lacciarc certum est, ac Notis furentibus 
Jactauda membra eftimdere ; 

Certum est, cruentae deditus postquam neci 
* ocfiidit novissimus, 

Prioris a;vi dissipare pulverem 
Nec mortuos reges pati. 

Repetit jacenlum corpora impius furor 
Ac inille distrahit modis, 

Poedatquc vastatque, ac per immensa atria 
Curvasque longc porticus 
Kaptata, ad ipsas, horrid uni visu ! fores 
Nudo sub adhere abjicit. 

Ciimulatur iugens strage confusa locus.. 

Quern 70s et imber proluant, 

Venti fatigenl, solis acccndat vapor : 

Hoc exuies placet solo 
Damnare manes, pristinis sic regibus 
Memor pareutas Gallia ! 

Et otiosi tela cessant fulminis ! 

Quid ultor expectas Deus ? 

An ut tuis te (crastina hoc forsan dies 
Videbit) aris exuant ? 

Tuos amaris interim Christos *libet 
Vexare contumeliis : 

Caicnt sepulcro, vilibus pannis carent 
Quos nec pcremtis,hostibus 
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Victoris ira, nec peregrino invidet 
Ignotus hospes hospiti. 

N udo. sub uxc principes, nuda super 

Tellure porrecti jacent ; » 

Notus ossa regtitn versa t ! ah saltern pio 
Defcnde soles pulveri, 

Dcfende ventos, cujus ad nutum kvquora 
Pressis residunt flttclibus. 

Deviora posco : quid moror, parcus spei, 
Votis liabenas mittere ? 

Majora teque digna praxstabis, Deus, 
Horuin nec ossa deseres. 

En ipse melior se futuri tempoiis 
Ultro icvelat exitus. 

Spcrate, cineres regii : die9 erit 
(Dane dcliir utinam cernere !) 

Qua, post acerba civiiim certnmina, 

Post externum belli facem, 

Atque imietilis pond us Europae, graves 
Ab hostc poenas duui rapit, 

Vestros Iionores ilia rursus erigat 
Qua 1 Gallium erigct manus. 

Quot ilia quantisquc lieu ! mederi cladibus 
Quot alligare viiluera ; 

Quos nata motus pcctoruni compescere, 
Quos lone sortis impetus ! 

Non aliud unqunni Gallicis prajscntius 
Terris levamen obtigit. 

Non ille, magnos inter ac bonos pari 
J'lorens bonore principes, 

Illc, et suorum victor et dictus pater, 

Qui dciAsit obscssis farnem 
Ilenricus, excelsa? indoli plus commoda? 

Humanitatis miscuit, 

Fessisve plum contulit populis bona 
Ipse et inaloruni haud in.se i us • 

Quam tu labanti tot procell is Gallia*, 
Desiderate, con feres 
O Ludovice, culmen ad rerum a&pera 
Sortis maligna? de scliola 
Tandem remittet supera quem benignitas, 
Et mitior Gallis Dens. 

Plaudetis ultro principis laboribus, 
Plaudetis, umbra* nobiles, 
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Cimql pace terris aequorique praestita, 

Faccm datums alteram, 

Regnique jura populiquc arbiter novo 
l):.sciiminabit feed ere, 

"Vim teinperatis mitigatam legibus 
Hinc fimuorem cogitans ; 

Plaudetis, atra cum obsitos rubigine 
Mores nitorem in pristinum 
Revocare, cunique vitio lapsa temporum 
Tenipla ex ci tare, aut utiles 
Fovere justis disciplines prsemiis 
Studebit, ipsarum sciens. 

Gentile pectus et domesticam indolem 
Juvabit Inc agnoscere ; 

Vestri juvabit vos liepotis gloria 
Premi, an levari versus ? 

Haec inter udo sub Jove indignabitur 
Regum jacere funcra, 

Sparsos jubebit pulveres recolligi, 

Suisque teddel sedibus : 

Necnon diurnas, more majorum, preces, 

Et qua? nefas sacra expient 
Dicabit lieros, vestraque infeheibus 
Iteponet aris nomina. 

Quin et revecta dissitis hue e locis 
Curabit augusta? doinus 
Fnnera recondi, sed prius, fratrem ut decet. 

Regnique in ipso limine. 

Til a, sancte martyr, ossa, conjugis et tua* 
Fortuna quam similis tulit, 

Honorc digno consecrata transferet. 

Hen serius piaculum ! 

Properate sa?clo qua laboranti decus 
Hoc parturitis tempora ; 

Vosque bine minori vindicem cum taedio 
Manete vestrum principes. 


! R 17- 
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ON THE 

SAPPHIC AND ALCAIC METRES. 


No. IV . — [ Concluded from No. XXX. p . 237.] 


It is more easy to ascertain the existence of a metrical law, 
loan always to be able to assign a reason for it. f suspect, however, 
that a monosyllable is required after a Penthimimer in order to 
break and disguise the trochaic measure of this colon, which 
without this nit, and the help of this caesura, would be very weak, 
and loo simple, as 

At- | tollat iras | montiumque Burton’s opusc. p. 20. 

On the contrary, if the colon conclude with an lambic Penthi- 
tn imer, and be not preceded by a monosyllable, it would have the 
uefect of beginning and ending in the 9ume manner, in different 
verses, a consequence that may always be avoided in a colon 
properly constructed by a careful reader. In the line 
Et Faustitas | affusa circum,* lb. 

it is very difficult not to pronounce the two concluding words as 
an lambic Pentbimivner; but the lines, 

Consulque | non unius || anni, and De genie | sub Dio || morer'is, 
are capable of being read, like 

Testatur | auditumque || Medis, and Non ante | devictis|| Sabawe, 

and the Iambic Penthimimer disappears. 

The colon therefore is so constructed, that an Iambic Peothi- 
niinier may be heard at the beginning, but never at the end. A 
good reader may redeem the Horatian colon 

Hunc Lesbio ) sacrare || plectra, 
h r reading it in this manner 

Ilunc | Lesbio-sacrare || plectro, 

and then the Iambic Penthimimer is no more perceptible at the 
< lose, than in 

Non | decoloravere | cades. Lib. 2. 0. 1. v 35. 

The very defective line of Buchanan 

Pallor, | tremor, terror, || pavorque. Miscell. Od. 3. 


may be read like 
NO. XXXI Cf.Jl. 
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I 

Visam | pharetratos || Gelonos, 

and thus tke Iambic Penthimimcr at the close nu) in a great 
measure be smothered. But a quadrisyllable at the beginning, as 
Agnoscito | cul (u || timendum. Burton’s Opuac. p. SI. 

i * a hopeless case, and affords no possibility of escape from the 
concluding Pciithimiiucr, nor do I know any good line at all 
analogous to it. 

Perhaps Horace had auother aim than to avoid the appearance 
of a Pcnthimimer at the close, and that is, to tie together the trochaic 
feet. 

W e have seen, that when the first Ditrov hee terminates a whole 
u'ord, the second Ditrochce must begin with a monosyllable, and 
thus suffer a Caesura. 

But the more agreeable form is when the two Ditrochees are tied 
together, and this is done in two ways : 

First, by making the first ttochaic or first foot of the first dipodia 
terminate a whole word, and then by connecting the first c** second 
syllable of the subsequent Ditrochee with the spondee of the first 
Ditrochce, by a trisyllable, or monosyllable and dissyllable, or by a 
quadrisyllable, or monosyllable and trisyllable, as 

Virlute | me mvolvo [| probarnque 
Sou voce | nunc mavm j| acuta 
Devota | non cxtinxit || arbor 
— C ti 1 panic | nunc torrent).* || agros 

Uigeutur f ignotique || longa. L. 4. O. 9- v. 27. 

Secondly, by beginning the verse with a monosyllabic, or dis- 
syllable, or two monosyllables, and by comprehending either the 
whole or the three last syllables of the fiist Ditrochee, and the 
first or second syllable of the second Ditiochec, in one polysyllabic 
word, as 

Sylvas | laborantcs|| gcluque 
liti.ro | aniccedentcnv || scclestum 
Scdes | Atlanteusque || finis 
Nunc in | rcluctantes || dracones 
Non | decoloraverc || csedes. 

All the verses of Horace are reducible to one or other of the 
tin ee kinds just mentioned. But it is observable that every colon 
icquites a double p'msr, a weak and a strong pause. 

The first sort have both pauses fixed, the weak on the .5th 
syllable, the stiong on the fitli. 

In the second soit, the weak pause is fixed on the 3rd syllable, 
and the strong may be either on the fith or 7th. 

In the third sort, the weak pause may be cither on the first or 
second syllable, and the strong on the 6 Uh or 7 th. 

Among the last sort, may be found some of the most agreeable 
verses, and the second soit are more pleasing than the first. The 
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second sort, as they suit most words, are by far the most numerous, 
and of this sort, for the same reason, those colons, Uat have the 
pause on the 6th syllable, are more numerous than those that 
have the pause on the 7th- There is an ingenious and. useful 
table of all the allowed forms of this third verse In the Classical 
Journal, No. x\ii. p. 352. 

f will introduce here a similar table accommodated to my divi- 
sion of the veise. 

1. A | — || w Ta triste lignum | tc || caducum. 

S. H. | || ^ — — Unguenta | tie concha || quis udo. 

2. b. ^ | ‘^ || — — Utcunque | deice ere || mores. 

3 D. 1| Nuiit in | icluctanics || diarones. 

3. E. j sj — — — || — — Purina | Alexandria || supples. 

3. F. — j — o* — || w Dul- | cem cldb rabiim || sapurem. 

3. G. — j v — II Non | decoloravere || cades. 

ft is evident from the preceding scheme, that the strong pause 
fail* invanabb either upon the liist oi second sellable of the second 
J)i trochee. 

It is* somewhat singular that, although an elision is not allowed 
at the strong pause in the colons like A , ft is admissible in the 
colous like 13, as, 

Foitr.ua | cum stridore || acuto. 

But this verse in Buchanan 

Vocabit in jus | orbcwi || ab ortu Ps. 50 
is withoul any authority, • 

Indeed this verse labour*- under another defect, and exhibits a 
Monosyllable in the cent? e 9 which intersects and confounds all the 
preceding schemes of Scansion. It nevertheless frequently occurs 
in modern Poets, as 

Non Iiidicu qui stndet arm, Musas Cautab. p. 39. 

Per dirutasymn s«vit urhes, lb. 

Ciibtudiam panto inai ban tern et, lb. 94. 

^Mdscunque Phryv htnc inde planlas. Burton’s opusc. ^ 322. 

Quis asscret, quis tradet igni, Musat Anglic, p. 179. 

The last line in the Alcaic Strophe of Horace exhibits four 
forms. In three of these forms the dactylic Metre is connected 
with the concluding Ditrochee ; in the other, it exhibits the 
Ditrochee detached from the dactylic measure. When con- 
nected with the Ditrochee, it has a pause upon the fust syllable of 
the Ditrochee, as 

Flumina constiterint | acuto. L. 1.0. 9. v. 4. 
or upon its second syllable, as 

Nec veteres agitantur | orni. Ib. v. 12. 

Oi upon the first syllable of the second dactyl, as 
Divilias | operosiorej. L 3. O. J> v. 48. 
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When the dactylic measure is separated from the Ditrochee, 
there is always a double pause, a weak one on the first syllable of 
the second dactyl, and a stronger on the close of the second dactyl, 
so that a dissyllable constantly intervenes between the two pauses, 
as, 

Post equitem | sedet || atxa cura. 

Conjuge me | Jovis || ct sororc. 

Heguxn apices | neque || militum arma. 

I only know of two exceptions to the preceding /orms, and they 
are capable of explanation. One is, 

Fallere et effugerc est triumphus, 

but the elision here in some measure satisfies the ear, and effugerc - 
est is to be read together as one word ; and then this line is like 
Flumina constiterint | acuto. 

In a similar manner the line 

Sors exitura ct | nos || in asternum 

is not to be ranked among the lines beginning with a quadrisyllable, 
but exilura et is to be considered as coalescing, and then this lint 
lesembles 

Vix illigatum | tc || Lriformi. 

The other exception is. 

Nominis Asdrubalc inter-emto, 

whict^nay-bevecoiiciled by a tmesis of the compound, and then it 
would appear like 

Longius invidiaque | major L. 2. O. 20. v. 4. 

The following lines exhibit a trisyllable, where Horace invariably 
uses a dissyllable. 

Ncc merit* | decora || alta famsc. Music Cantab, p. 12. 

JEtheriae f Omnia || Jausta flamuias. lb. p. 16. 

1 now (fiss to the subject of hiatus, or rather the elision of the 
long vowel in Latin, as the Latin language in this respect differs 
from the Greek, and requires all vowels to be elided. Horace has 
used in ilus metre nearly the same caution as in the Sapphic. He 
chiefly elides the long vowel, where it is least perceptible, at the 
pause, or before a monosyllable, particularly at the end of a pause, 
oi colon, as 

Quo Styx ct mvisi | horrida Tacnari 
Vitamquc sub Dio | ct tiepidis agat 
Neglectus incesto | addidit integrum 
Marti redouabo | ilium ego luciuas 
Faire pio | cl saliente mica 
S*pe mere | incaluisse virtue 
Vim stomacho I apposuisse nostro 
Vulcanus hinc Matrona Juno et. 
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Dec edit aeratfi triremi et 
Judex honeslum prsetulit utili et 
Quando et pnores bine Lamias ferunt 
Vultu et per obstantes catervas 
Juno et Deorum quisquis amicipr 
Seu te in reinoto gi amine per dies 
Vino et lucernis Medus ac in aces 
Descende calo et | die age tibia 
Matura virgo et | hngitur artubus 
•Jamdudum apud me est | eripe tc mora*. 

The following elisions do not full under the same predicament 
as the preceding : 

Virtutc me involvo probamque 
Tu lene tormenlum ingenio udmoves 
Miles redibit flagitio auditis 
Ritu feruntur nunc medio alveo 
Vis consill expers mole ruit suit 
Relinquit ales nequitii additis. 

In all the preceding instances there i9 one general characteristic, 
that the elision of the long vowel takes place only upon a tong 
syllable. When this elision takes place upon a syllable required to 
he short, it is quite a different case, and of such an elision, I believe, 
not more than two instances can be found in all the Alcaic Odes of 
Horace ; and in both these instances the elision is before a mono- 
syllable, and at the beginning of the verse^ where licences most 
frequently occur. They are, 

Ut tufcd &b Afris corpore viperis. L 3. 0. 4. v. 17. 

Tentabo £t arentes arenas, lb. v. 31. 

It may be observed too, that the first instance is in the Jirst 
colon of the Strophe, and that both occur in a very long Ode, 
longum tnelos, as Horace himself calls it. Perhaps too, the o in 
tentabo may be thought common. Our grammars, 1 think, call it 
so, and dabo is the termination of a dactyl in Catullus. But as 
dabo makes dabis, and dabit, it is not quite analogous to tentabo, 
and, 1 suspect, it will be difficult to find good authority for making 
the o short. 1 

I shall now leave it to others to determine how far the following 
elisions are consistent with the usage of Horace. 

Sic nymphae fcoai per morientium. Musae Angl. v. 2. q. 38. 

Potandi itveiite porngit tibera. Ib. p. 173. 

Gratare | Constantino || tttrique. lb. v. 1. p. 1. 

Tot vestn &moris pignora deleat. Buchanan. Miscell. Od.3. 

VulgT hdmiles tenuis querelas. Ib. Od. 4. • 


1 Contrary to the generality of grammarians, Dr. Valpy, in his Latin 
Grammar, joins o final with a, i and a, as long, in the general rule. He is 
certainly justified by the practice of the Augustan age. 
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Cessere saltus pinguid! fttAlpium. Ib. Ode 1. 

Nelson! inh&rens gloria viribus. Musae Cantab, p. 77 . 

Catnllus seems to admit without much scruple the elision of a 
long vowel before a short one, as 

Et corpus evirastis Veneris nimio 6dio. Carm. 61. y. 17. 

Funbunda, simul anhelans, vaga vadit, ammo fegens. Ib. v. 6 1 . 

But Horace would have thought it no compliment to have had 
his lyrics compared with those of Catullus. 

It remains only for me to speak of the final syllable of the 
different colons of the Alcaic Strophe. The four colons of this 
strophe, like those of the Sapphic, form together but one line, and 
therefore a hiatus of a short vowel at the end of each colon is not 
admissible. These are, L believe, in all the odes but two examples 
to the contrary, namely, 

Dii me tuentur, Diis pietas meA || Et Musa cordi est; llic ubi copia 

L. 1. O. 17. v. 15. 

Spargisse nocturno cnioife || flospilis ille venena Colcha. L. 2. O. 13. v. 7. 

In the thiid verse, not only is the hiatus of a short vowel foi bid- 
den, but an elision is permuted, as 

Sors eiituraet nos in mcrnt/m|| Rxilnim lmpoMtura cvmbne. L. 9. 0. 3. v. 77. 
Cum yace delabentis Etruscan j| In marc nunc lapides adevjs.L. 3. 0.29. v.Sd. 

This licence, which Horace has used only twice in his four book*, 
liis imitators do not scruple to employ as often in a single ode. 
They have impiovcd likewise upon their Original, and, while 
Horace has elided onlv a trisyllable, they elide a dissyllabic, and 
quadrisyllable, Nor have they stopped here, but some of diem 
join the two last colons of the stiophe together, in imitation of 
what is allowed in the concluding verses of the Sapphic Strophe, 
a liberty wholly without example in Horace. He never makes the 
concluding word of one colon in the Alcaic Strophe extend itself 
into the succeeding colon, so as to create a junction of the two ; and 
all those, who do not aspire at a higher degree of eminent e, than 
what Horace has attained in this Metre, will do well to be satisfied 
with his standard. 

It may be seen from a review of the versification of Horace, 
what infinite labor he took to adapt the Latin language to the 
expression of the Greek lyrical measures, especially those of Sappho 
and Alcaeus; verba sequi jidibus mod ul audit Lahnis. His Alcaics 
alone constitute one fourth of all Ins lyrical n mpositions, and it is 
upon his success in the structme of his odes in geneial, but particu- 
larly of his Alcaic odes, that he builds Ins expectation of immortality. 
1 will draw together several scattered passages to this effect, as so 
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many records of himself, and of his own efforts to establish a right 
to the high title of a lyric poet. 

nequc tibias 

Euterpe cohibct, nee Polyhymnia t 

Lesbotim refueit tcnderc bar! iton. . 

Quod si me Lyricu Vattbu s inseres, 

Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. L. 1. O. 1. v. 35. 

Neu forte credas interitnra, qua 1 , 

Loqge sonantem natus ad Aufidum, 

IMon ante vulgatas per artes 
Verba loquor souanda chordis. 

Ego Dus anucum, 

Seculo festas re fe rente luces, 

Keddidi carmen, docilis modorum 

Vatis Ilorati. L. 4. O. 6. v. 4 1 . 

Phoebe qui Xantho lavis amne crines, 

Daunia defende cl ecus Camcenie 
Ijfcvis Agyieu. 

Spirit urn Phoebus mihi, Phoebus artem 
Carminis, nomenque dedit Poeta. lb. v. 3 G. 

Poscimur, si quid vacm sub umbra 
Lusimus tecum, quod et liunc in annum 
Vi vat, et plurcs; age, die Latinum, 

Barb He, carmen, 

Lcsbio primum modulate civi. L. 1. O. 33. v. 1. 

Hunc fidibus novis, 

liunc Lesbio saciare plectro, • 

Teque tuasque decet sororcs. L. O. 26. t. JO. 

Dicar, qua violeus obstrepit Aufidus, 

Et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 
Regnavit populorum, ex hiimili potens 
Pnnceps JEohum carmen ad Italos 
Deduxissc modos. Sumc supcrbiam 
Quaesitam mentis. L. 3. O. 30. v. 10. 

Sed, quae 7ibur aqua; fertile prsfluunt, 

Et spissje ueinorum corns. 

Pin gent jEoho carmine nobiiem. L. 4. O. 3. v. 10. 

Totum munens hoc tui ost. 

Quod monstror digito pratercuntium, 

Romanic fidiccn Lyrae. Ib. v. 22. 

In his epistles he harps upon the same string : 

Ac ne me foliis ideo brevioribus ornes 
Quod tiinui inutare moths, et camiims artem. 

Temperat Archilochi musam prdc mascula Sappho, 

Temperal Aica*us. L . 1. Ep. 19. v. 26. 

Discedo Alca*u» puncto illius. L. 2. Ep. 2. v. 99. 

The sense of his own superiority in metrical attainments is not 
less discoverable in the sneers and covert attacks which he makes 
upon the rude and inartificial numbers of Lucilius, Plautus, mid 
others. 
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Nempe incomposito dixi pede cunrere versus 
Lucilf.* L. 1. Sat. 10. v. 1. 

At vesfji proavi PlauUnos et numeros et 
Laudavere wiles. De Arte Poet. v. *70. 

* Quani non ad**ricto percurrat pul pita socco. L. ?. Epist. 1. v. 174. 

It must be owned that he has himself set a most successful 
example of that polish, and unwearied aim at perfection, which 
he so strongly recommends to others : 

Nec virtute foret, Claris ve potentius arm is 

Qnam lingua Latium, si non oftenderet unum- 

Quemque Poetarum hmae labor, et mora. Vos O 

Pompilms sanguis, carmen reprehendite, quod non 

Multa dies et inulta litura coerciiit, atque 

Per lee turn decies non castigavit ad unguem. Ib. v. 889. 

But although in the structure of his versification the art of 
Horace is consummate, it is no where apparent and obtrusive, and 
in the midst of all his chains he displays a grace and freedom that 
are truly captivating and surprising. It is this laboured ease, this 
studied negligence (curiosa felicitas) which Petronius has seized as 
displaying the genuine character of the Muse of Horace. Who- 
ever expects to arrive at the same success must submit to the 
same severity of discipline, 

Ludcntis hpeciem dabit, et torquebitur. 

At .the same time, these restraints, instead of suppressing the 
powers of genius, rather serve as a stimulant, and open a field for 
the exhibition of taste and refinement, and for the truth of this, l 
may appeal to experience; and it will be found that among the 
modem imitators of Horace, those, who make the nearest approach 
to his purity of versification, appear to have caught most also of 
his manner and spirit. 

In proportion as metrical science advances, the merit of the 
aucient poets becomes more conspicuous, and an additional charm 
is elicited from the perusal of their compositions which was not 
perceived before. Notwithstanding the light that has lately been 
thrown oil this subject by Dawes, Bentle), Burgess, H untingford, 
Porson, Burney, ana Tate, many of the ancient poets have still 
reason to complain. 

Non apparore labores 
Nostros, et tenui deduct* poemata filo. 

J. B. M. 
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A CRITICAL 

Examination of certain modern opinions' respecting 
the troad, and the descriptions of iiomek; 
and an inquiry into the authorities on which they 
have been founded . 

BY CHARLES Ii. PARRY, M. D., F. R. S., &c. 


No. II.— ( Continued from No. XXX. p. 349.^ 

The Riven of the Troad . 1 The Scamander flowed into the sea 
where this formed a wide bay, (cupv* k6\itos b 0. 125.) All the epi- 

• 

* It would be fortunate for the progress of uvilr/ation and happiness, if 
the ill effects of prejudice were never more productive of injury than in 
their bearing upon the present discussion, and could as safely furnish topics 
for ridicule and amusement, as they will be found to do in relation to the 
paltry streams of Sunois and Scamander. To what effusions of the imag'- 
nation, to what rejection of all authority, and perversion of palpable and 
intelligible sense, has this baneful passion given 4 rise upon the present 
occasion ! " Chevalier and Liston, (observes Mr. Dalzel, Flaine de Trow 
illustrated T. It. E. S. iv. 49.) crossed the Scamander on a willow ! ! ’’ Tin* 
is a happy instance of complacency under an imaginary conclusion deduced 
from false premises. lie adds : “ the account of the Scamander by Cheva- 
lier and other respectable travellers answers perfectly to all the descrip- 
tions and hints to be found in the Iliad; allowance being always to be 
made for. the poetic wayof representing such things,” As after mam 
careful examinations of all the parts of the Iliad relating to the Scamander 
I have never been able to discover a hint of correspondence witii the de 
scriptions to which allusion is here made, I am happy to add my teniinon 
in favor of the full allowance that must always be made to the influence c 
a poetical imagination. Professor Heync, however, far outstrips all con 
petition. nor*nw ini iniinvi, (viii. 490.) “ What river (says the IWessr) 
could this be? The Scamander is termed eddying; but the Sima 

was still more so. Yet if the Scamander had its course obliquely throun 
the plain, it must be the river here intended.” Whence all this doubt ad 
astonishment ? Is not the Scamander always so described ? Do we e*r 
meet with a similar account of the Siniois? Does not Homer himself 41 
us this river was the Scamander ? 

Chevalier’s references in favor of the “ rapid SiraoU,” are to II. xii. 1, 
S3- xxi. 90S. which passages arc, however, totally silent as to this quay. 
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theis connoted willi it are expressive of the size and violence of the 
stream, and distinguish it as fttyas irora/io* GnOvbivrji (Y. 7J«) in op- 
position to the Simois the negative qualities of whose current entille 
it ter the honours of no adjunct. The Edinburgh Reviewer, following 
up Prof. Heine’s views, gives us probably the real sense of a passage 
which has in all times been adopted to prove the insignificance of the 
Scamander. It does not appear, indeed, that Homer formed a 
bridge across the whole channel with his single drift The /dr avr.jr 
($. 245 .) can have but two antecedents, K py/ivas or Achilles, under 
the use of either of which it can have no reference to the opposite 
bank. The contrary supposition has long remained the seemingly 
unanswerable argument in proof of the narrowness of the stream, and 
the inconsistency of Homer. 1 

That the Scamander was south of the Simois, appears from the 
circumstance that, in her way from Olympus, Juno first reached this 
latter river, and fed her horses on it* banks. 

The ford of the Scamander was between Troy and flic fired; n 
camp (ft. 6()2. 4*. 1. Arc.) Homer gives us no information as to the ex- 
istence of, or necessity for, any other fords, either on this river or the Si- 
niois. 1 Much, however, has been presumed on this subject by modern 
authors. According to Major Rennell's Map (ii.) the night adventures 
of Ulysses and Diomed must have been impossible. We know from 
Homer that they did not cross at the ford of the Scamander, as this 


ftn author who considers the (wr iff* Bnfivs (viii. 47.) in connexion with IcL», 
o allule to " fallow deer,” may *ay any thing (p. eO.) It is curious 
hat this rapid, eddying Simois, this impetuous river should he dry in , r.e 
ummer, except under occasional rams. (101 ) The same fate attended 
he unfortunate Scamander, notwithstanding all the dislingim.iing ep:- 
lets of Homer. Chevalier (p. 31) talks of the dry channel of the 
fcamander. The willow bridge was surely a superfluity which might have 
ben spared ! 

1 Jleyne observes (Not. in II. 245, 6.) u y*<pt J? ,«!/*.£.■■/ ip^um Jii- 
vim : propne is qm ji.-igit iilramque ripam tanquam pontc, nunc sdlt«ni 
prt^m alvei qua die in ripam emterclur, ulmo m alvcunx pro I ipso, tus.i 
Udem enisus ex alvco Achilles, &c. &c.” Rcnucll explains the passage 
b. saying the river Vied was at that time only filling, an explanation scarcc- 
lyidequate to the known depth and violence of the stream, at the period 
Bijcr consideration. On yifv^cri, see lieync, Pindar, note Islh. vin. 111. 

The Simois, says Rennell, note 57, must have been in the way between 
thfcrecian Camp and Troy, though never said to oppose an obstacle, (see 
alslhc note which follows.) 
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was in (lie rear of the Throsmus, upon or near which the Trojan 
army was encamped, and yet, in order to reach the Thracians, they 
must actually have passed two rivers, and driven the chariot of Rhe- 
sus across both, on their return. » * . 

One part of the Scamander ran on a side of the plain opposite to, 
and at a distance from, that on which the tomb of Ilus was placed'. 
During the pursuit of the Trojans by Ajax across the plain, (A. 49<j. 
Arc.) Ilcrtor was at a distance on the left, and on the banks of the 
Scnnidiuler. An additional proof, that this was on the right of the 
Greeks, may be diawn from the fact, that on the side opposite to 
that on winch Ilcctor was engaged, Paris from the column on the 
tomb of Ilus had wounded Diomcd, and thus given occasion to the 
subsequent achievements of Ajax. 

Notwithstanding all that lias been said by Dr. Vincent, Whitakei, 
Dal z el, lie} no, &c. and notwithstanding the abuse with which they 
have visited Strabo, and the silly apologies made for Homer himself 
>camaudcr bad its source in Mount Ida. 1 No explanation of an a|.- 


• The same unnecessary confusion has been admitted with regard to the 
source of the Scamander, as with regard to its attributes. Prof. Heync will 
admit neither Homer nor Strabo as good authorities. “Wood/’ says he. 
{Pref. to German Ed. of Chevalier,) “ did not perceive that Demetrius of 
Scep&is, whom Strabo follows, builds m the instance of the sources of the 
Scamander on mere hypothec >. Demetrius, I imagine, founded it on an 
enoneous interpretation of II. xn. 18, &c. which he understood geographi- 
cally, without considering that he had before hint a poet, not a geographer.'' 
The lines in question enumerate the liveis 

f, 0 e-troi Att' 'iS&iu/n optw y aha it —pooyQi /tri. 

This is ^specific enough. Iieync, (Exc. m Lib. vi. 30 1.) makes a tolerably 
successful attempt to save Homer’s credit. “ Scamander ex Ida prouirrisse 
dicitur, (xii. *21.) inter alios amnes ex Ida ortos : recti:, elst infm urban ortvs, 
siqunlcm Ida; radices ad plagam httoralem pertmgebant, nisi torus ille locus 
a sci lore Ithapsodo subtexius cst.” Again, “ Dictus utique nomine alter 
Simois, alter Sramander; tile de montiumjugis torrents more, aquaruin col- 
luvie auctus, interdum alveum suiim evagatur. Scamander Itmptdui et 
jf/ucidus per kerbosa loea defertur, &c. &c. Omnino in hoc saltern ainne patet 
quantum poeta sibi mdulsent in veris quoque ornandis, adeo magnu el mirtr- 
Intia sunt qua de eo memorat / / J ” I must be aPowcd one more passage as to 
the size of the river. “ Quod Scamander, exiguus amms , vorticosus appelU- 
tur, mirationein cxcitat: JiviioTa tamen dictum vidimus aliquoties jam, n. 
8 17 !” (Var. Leclt. and Obss. in II. xx. 73.) Sec also not. in II. e. 490. 

Both on the si 2 e :«nd sources of the Scamander, Rennell has set at rest a 
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• 

parent difficulty can be more natural than that supplied by the illus- 
trious geographer last mentioned, and since admitted by many ex- 
cellent critics in the disputed passages X. 147- 

'Kpovviu b' iKavov icnWtpflobi, ivdabe irqyal 
Aotac avai<raov<Ti 2 mpAvbpov bm'jevras. 

It may be remarked here that Kpowb 1 and Ilijyai are distinguished. 
At X. 208 we have K powovs alone. On 147 the scholiast observe* of 
this word “ avpitos pkv a ! np\m r&v pevparw, vvv oi roiroi irto rXr - 
vovtnvJ* They may be basons of running water derived from two 
springs which feed the Scamander. 9 Avaioou> frequently occurs in Jlo- 
mer, and docs not always signify rise or spring up. At A. 1 14. it seems 
to express rush upon . Paris is on the grouud, and the Trojans arc appre- 
hensive lest the Greeks uvrujeiav, should rush upon lum before lie has 
discharged his arrow. At Y. 738. though the combatants arc on l he 
ground, it may as easily be explained rush together, as rise up ; stud at O. 
80. it seems only to signify springs, bounds, or rushes forward . There is 
certainly no precise authority in Homer for considering these two 
springs as the original sources of the Scamander. in the whole loug 


question, which, had there been less credit to spare, could never have been 
safely agitated. * 

The following observations of Prof. Heyue relate to the Simms chiefly. 
“The Troyan encampment is accurately delineated. (X. 415. 428) The 
troops extended themselves down to the sea. Probably the right wing of 
the Trojans pointed on the north towards Rhataum beyond the Simois. At 
the outeimost extremity lay the new arrived Thracians and Rhesus Tins 
must have been towards the sea, or the rnomh of the Simois, and farther 
out before the Trojan aimy towards the Giecis*! camp; for Ulysses and 
Diomed who surprised them went along the stream of the Stmots. I joint r 
does not take notice of their passing the river. This, however, they might 
have done/’ Indeed, u may be added, Homer does not give any authority 
for these suppositious. The reeds and tamarisks may have grown on 
boggy laud, not immediately contiguous to the river. From the same ar- 
gument it might be pnmd that Troy itself was immediately on the banks 
of a river, as (Od. xxiv.) we learn that reeds grew also close to Troy’s lofty 
wall. In answer to a remark of Runnel!, it does not appear from Homer 
that Diomed and Ulysses “ passed the host before they reached the Thra- 
cians ; 99 for though at K. 433, It IS said Li' /xt/jMiTW Tpux/y ttaralZrttt ejurtsv, 

&c.*it appears from 469, that they only actually passed J** r fm* n*l p-i** 
•2fx«, and then «T4» reached the Thracian auxiliaries. 

> Kpauvai, though its obvious derivation is from xfotw, pulso, &c. may have 
a relation to from xfaivu/, Ac. 
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controversy which has been carried on respecting the merits of the 
modern discoveries, nothing is more astonishing than the facility and 
indifference, nay the eager devotion, with which Dalzel; Whitaker* 
\ mcent, and even He\ne, have adopted the errors of Che vatic? re- 
secting the piya Kvpa of the Simois, and the* supposed blunders of 
Strabo and Homer. It will scarcely be believed that these profound 
scholars should have built so many important consequences on premi- 
se* with which th<£ poet is positively unacquainted. So far, indeed, 
is Homer from warranting their assertions, that lie cautiously avoids 
c\ery lihit which may connect any character of power with his de- 
scription of this stream. The everlasting ,f silver Simois" of Pope, 
however innocent, is just as superfluous as the 11 gentle" Xanthus is 
unnatural and adverse to the truth of history. It is somewhat singu- 
lar that Mr. Bryant (Observ. on Morrit. p. 59.) should object to Che- 
valier and Dalzel the non-existence of a passage, relating to the 
Simois, illicit, though not in the seventh, may be met with in the 
twelfth Book (M. 22.) but this is not half so singular, as that Prof, 
Dalzel should derive from this very passage the |>eculiar character he 
ha* assigned this river. The acute Bryant should, however, have had 
no occasion to surieuder the passage, $. 308. He certainly needed 
not to have considered this whole description as ail unserviceable 
poetic fiction, nor to ha\e confessed that no argument could hate 
been drawn from an apologue. 1 cannot help thinking that this 
very apologue proves the point in question, the insignificance of the 
Simois. 1 Under his customary feeble state he was little able to assist 
bis brother Xanthus, who, therefore, intreats him to call in extraordi- 
nary means for increasing his tide. Chevalier (p. 104.) was obliged 
to admit that his Simois, excephwhen assisted by rains, was dried up 
in the summer season. What torrents must have fallen in the spring 
or summer, (the season when the banks were covered with flowers) 
of the tenth year of the Trojan war ! The Edinburgh Reviewer, (vi. 
26'7.) makes an ingenious application of the simile, <b. 257, by sup- 
posing that Achilles opened the flood-gates, and turned the course o< 
the stream. Now though this is very far from being “ evident/' 

1 Kennel I says : “ Its bed must have been empty, or very scantily filled 

when the Scaraander calls for its aid." I have omitted to remark in its 
proper place that this author does an evident injustice to Chevalier, when, 
at p. 91., he supposes the Scamandcr oi Chevalier not to intervene between 
the Grecian camp and Troy. He might have known that the great real or 
supposed discovery of the Frenchman was the ancient channel which did 
so intcivene y and thus appeared to solve all previous difficulties. 
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there h ground for believing that Homer occasionally involved a more 
precise meaning in his ornamental descriptions, than is usually ima 
^ined. 

There is unreason deducible from Homer, which necessarily lead, 
to the belief that the confluence of the two rivers was in the neigh 
hourhood of Troy. Mr. Bryant derives his supposed coutiguily from 
the passage, E. 773. 

’AXX’ ore Tpotrjv i£ov, worapto re pcovre^ 

t Hixi poas It p6ets avpfiaWeTOv Jibe Ika/m vbpoi. 

In the first place, however, it is assuming too much to suppose* that 
Tpo/ifv refers to the city. Secondly, little can be proved from the 
mere arrangement and contiguity of the words. It can be proved 
in various instances that the mere poetical collocation was nevei 
intruded to convey any precise meaning. This may be seen at IT 
307, where it is said that Patroclus turns the Trojan phalanxes to the 
ships and river and wall. If we were to insist upon the prc»priety of 
the arrangement, E. 773. it is evident that more would he proved 
Ilian is required, for in I he journey of the goddesses from Olympus, 
Troy would be nearer the sea than eilber of the livers. 

In his argument (P. 6l. Obs. on Vmd.) Mr. Bryant has, singularly 
enough, omitted all reference to a neighbouring passage by which 
Homer seems to ha\e pointed out the general relation of places. 
Juno expiessly declares (at 79 1-) that the buttle was tsaO ev 71 - 0 X 104 , 
and though she had left her chariot behind her on the banks of the 
Simois, we have no authority for the supposition that she had tra- 
velled far to the spot where the Giecians were engaged. 

In proof of the high confluence of the rivers, Major lleimcll 
(.59, 60.) says: “ Achilles, after thejast battle, crossed the Seaman- 
der, and that below the conflux, be it where it might, otherwise by 
what road could tin Simois have come to its assistance.” To this 
argument there is a safe reply in the remark that it might have 
travelled the same read as that which the Scam.indir hud itself 
chosen to inundate the plain, that over its banks, which to the Simois 
would have been as easv above as below the confluence. “ He was 
in pursuit," continues Rennell, “ of a flying enemy, whose army hud 
been drawn up with its right extending to the monument of Ilus, (for 
it was on the Throsmos) and who had probably been pursued to 
spme distance in the way to Troy before Achilles crossed the river." 
Nay, Achilles probably crossed the river at the ford, (<l>. 1.) bcfoie 
the army reached the tomb of llus, and therefore close to their own 
encampment. At the ford, or as I interpret it, after passing the 
ford, Achilles divides the Trajan fugitives into two parties; one he 
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pursues towards the city ; another afterwards, in order to escape his 
anger, plunges into the river. He follows them, and his principal 
actions occur in the Scamander, which, however, he never crosses 
again. He returns by means of the elm into the plain which he had 
left. The current of the inundation must have been in a direction 
contrary to the natural course of the stream, as it pursued liifti 
towards the city. No proof as to the exact place of confluence 
seems deduciblt\from any of the circumstances hitherto mentioned. 
“ But," says Reunell, “ there is one still more in poiut. Juno and Mi- 
nerva alight at the conflux with an intent to interfere in the first 
battle; in which the Tiojau army was drawn up at the monument of 
Balia 1 * or Myrinna, in front of Troy, not far from the Scaean gate, 
(.>9, 6‘0.) One must conclude the Poet would let them down near 
the field/' &c. Admitting that the goddesses descended at the conflux, 
and that this was near the field of battle, I have already shown that 
this field was expressly said to be €Ka&tv iro\ios, at a distance from 
the city, and m absolute contradistinction to the neighbourhood of the 
Dardanian or Sctran gate, which, when Achilles was with the army, 
the Trojans never quitted. The conflux would then under this sup- 
position have been also tnaQcr ntiXtos. Nothing is proved even by 
these passages as to the locality of the conflux, though the distance 
of the action from the city is sufficiently determined. 

I shall conclude this subject with the general remark, that nothing 
can be more doubtful than the whole theory of the confluence of the 
streams. 1 With numberless arguments against the supposition, there 

1 Prof. Hcyne tc formerly thought it probable that Homer meant only a 
very near approach of the two rivers, not an entire confluence of their 
st* earns; but this opinion be had long abandoned.” lie adds: “it is a 
perplexing circumstance that neither in the advancing, nor in the retreat,of 
the armies, is any express mention made of so important a circumstance as 
crossing the river. Almost all the passages, except perhaps the last, imply 
that the rivers run on each side.” (xvi.) Even in his Homer this author 
considers it as doubtful, “ Poterat hoc de loco accipi in quo propriorcs stbi 
f.unt devergentes ad intenorem cumpum duo fluvii, ex alticnbtis locis hinc ct 
vt dc procurrentes , sin vero de commistis, &c. accipiendum,” &c. &c. Exc. ad 
lab. vi. i may remark that we know little about the except that it 

reached from the ships to the plain and back again, the circumstances of the 
race prove it to have been of a considerable extent. Does not thb fact 
remove, in some respect, the possibility of the junction of the rivers? * 

According to lienneH’s plan ir. his present course of the Mender, and 
present summer course of the Shemar or Simois, would fulfil all the pur- 
poses of Homer, without any necessity for assuming this \c»y doubtful con- 
fluence of the twe stream *. 
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is but a single word in a single line of Homer, which might render it 
probable that lie wished to describe a real junction of the waters. 
To me this line never furnished any sucli evidence, (E. 773 ) and 
would have just as correct and as philosophical an interpretation, if 
translated : “ When they reached the Troad and the two flowing 
fivers, that quarter of the country where the Simois and Scamander 
roll together with parallel or neighbouring currents, into the sea.” 
In the descent of the goddesses from an aerial position, this junction 
and neighbourhood might be described as appearing more near than 
it really was, and it may be questioned whether ovpfi AWetr does ac- 
tually imply this union of their waters. Of the Thymbris, Thymhrac 
or Thymbrus, Homer makes no mention, unless the ir pus Gu/ipprjs, K. 
430, explained by the Scholiast, the Thymbnean Plain, so called 
from Thymbra a place in the Troad, can be converted into this river. 

The Hellespont ft cannot be shown from Homer that the fable 
which is supposed to have given its name to this sea was 'known in 


■ Rennell gives us no opinion on the subject of the Hellespont. Fie says, 
(p. 2.) “ The Promontories of llhsetseum and Sigsenm, with the discharge 
of the confluent waters from Ida, by an opening between them, are unerr- 
ing guides to the plain of Troy ; hence there is no other river or plain that 
opens to the Hellespont J rom Ida/' Is not this to assume the disputed po- 
sition of the Hellespont, and to give a place to the river no where assigned 
it by Homer? Rennell himself (p. 70.) only considers the plarc implied. 

Heyfie (and who would not rejoice in an agreement with this critic ?) 
observes, (Ess. on Top. of II.) “ Homer always places the camp on the 
Hellespont in the more extensive signification of that term, as meaning the 
northern part of the /Egean sea, (II. xviii. 150. xxiv. 346. Od. xxiv. 82. 
II. vii. 86. xii. 30. xv. 233. xxiii. 2.) and hence should be derived the ex- 
planation of the epithets *x»rv; and *vtipu» y &c/ v See also not. in II. h. 86. 
p. 432. ft. 545. Whether the denomination Hellespont was derived from 
*£AA<»f Greece at large, (as Pindar Pyth. vii. 7. x. 29. ii. 111.) or from 'Exxrlf 
the province or city, (Strab. Lib. is.) or from Helle. or had, as is most pro- 
bable, an Asiatic derivation, cannot be ascertained. Dionysius Perieg. 515, 
has the <ttuyw*w VSwp '\9a(Mvn j;~EX\n; f where Sestus and Abydus are placed 
on opposite sides. At 13 1, 5, he speaks of Alyutou novnu iriarv* wogov, which 
ends at Tenedos, and at 821, of the fuyav ‘exx^wovtov, on which Eustathius 
observes “ fxtyai iWoi tov ttXarOv 'EXXvwtotvw 0 tan vortwnpov T»C *EXX*|ff*«f- 

T 3 t//' Again, from Mysia the immense elbow (Ayxub) of lower Phrvgia runs 
if 'exxWovtov (809). Some Thracians too live at the sides of the Propontis, 
others on the 'Exx^rwovTOff ayaffoof, the rest on the Aegean Sea. (323, &c.) 
The southern middle boundary of Europe is the Hellespont wnov ti pumpt* 
4 Exxfairavr»f. Theocritus Id. xiii. says, the Argonauts came on the third day 
to the Hellespont, and anchuicd in a part of the Piopouti?. 
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his days. Like tfiat of Iphigenia in Aulis, the invulnerability of 
Achilles, and many others, it seem* to have been ofmucfi later inven- 
tion. If this allegory had exisled in his time, it would, however, by 
no means follow'- that the term Hellespont was particularly confined 
to the passage of the Dardanelles. The fable itself gives us small 
ground for any such particular association. That by Hellespont, 
Homer did not understand the canal of Abydos, seems easily proved. 
To omit the Homeric epithets irXurvs and hireipm', which certainly 
establish the intefpretatinn of each other, and which by all the inge- 
nuity of Dr. Vincent cannot be made satisfactory to express the 
properties of a streight, nor qf Mr. Walpole, without a forced construc- 
tion, hr converted into salt , notwithstanding the authorities of Aris- 
totle and Hesy chius, Homer himself particularly distinguishes the 
inhabitants of the Hellespont from those of the supposed streight 
itself. In the catalogue, B. 845- among the Trojan auxiliaries are 
enumerated the Thracians oatrovs *V.Wymrot'rof ayappoos cvtos tipyei. 
In a former part of his list he has, however, separately classed to- 
gether the inhabitants of Perrole, l’ractiiun, JSestos, Abydos, and 
ArLbc. Had not Sextos and Abydos been on opposite sides of the 
channel, it might have appeared that he only wished to diatinguish 
the European and Asiatic ‘•ides. Under this distinction, however, it 
cannot easily be admitted rhat his Hellespont yvas the canal of Aby- 
dos By attempting to iet oiicile the supposed difficulties, we may, 
perchance, prove more than is intended, that the whole Piopontis 
was by Homer designated as tile Hellespont. 

That the terms nwro s and 'EWfianovTos were on the whole used as syn- 
onvius, appears probable from many passages. 1 At Y. 1 13. and A. 330. 
Achilles is said to be i^wytTri <nvo7rei ttovtoi^ and at I. 3f)0. he expressly 
he shall on the following morning embark upon the fishy Helles- 
pont and reach lMitlna in three days. 'Hie epithet <^0vuVrra is not 
i haructcrishc of the. Hellespont. At I. 4. ttovtuv ijfivuLvra relates to 
the sea of Thrace. The Evpea irvvrov «iLo describes (i. 7-.) the sea 
winch was to be navigated from Thrace. Fiom Arcadia I lie vo; age 
w..s over the ITovror (B^6l3.) and fiom Athos Juno \£. ^‘Jo.) passed 
over the llcvrov KtyxcuVovra. The Evpla novrov extends, it is true, as 
low as Sidon, Z. 290 . M. 30. As, however, the /Egean sea was un- 
known to Homer, there is no ground for supposing that in his time 


1 Pindar tarnishes a confirmation of this opinion. At Pyth. iv. 284. we 
find the commands ot Alppu * #, x§i#C jSa9^«xxo» «yw, tZ wot’ »* m> 7 ov 

See a farther confirmation at 314. 231. 
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the whole sea, extending at least between Hellas and the Troad, was 
not denominated the Hellespont. 

The .Bai'rows of the Troad, It is in vain that Mr. Bryant 1 * and 
other writers attempt to maintain that the mounds of the Trojan 
p^tin were ancient Thracian or Scythian barrows, founded prior to 
the era of Troy, and long afterwards appropriated by the Greeks, while 
we have the express authority of llomer himself describing I he found- 
ation of some of these tombs, 4 and his ewdence ‘for the previous 
existence of others, which lie has, indeed, candidly assigned to their 
respective proprietors. The rv^t(3os atcpiros ev ire htM or l< trehiov H. 
336, 4 35, 3 was constructed very early in the tenth year, for the whole 
number of dead who had fallen iu the previous battles. It was not 
far distant from, irpor), (337 , 4d(>.) the rampart, and does not occur 
again by name, or evident allusion. 4 Is there any connexion between 
this barrow and the Opiufrjaus irehimu 1 Though the armies have fought 
near this ground, it is ceitdiu that wc nevei hear mention made of the 
latter till after the coiisLiuction of the iovmcr. 1 always believed in 
the identity of the two, and have since discovered that Prof. Ilcyne 
was of the same opinion. 3 I here are, however, many reasons why 
they cannot have been the same. The rvpfios itKptrus was close to 
the Grecian wall and towers. Now it is evident, that, though the 
Trojans were encamped at the 1 hrosmos, (JK. lbo.) petniyv rtHr 9 »} 

zhvOoto panto y (0. Ab'O.) eyyvs, rrjuiy kill ret^eas (1. 232.) the OptotTpios 
was not close to the wall, because the Greeks went beyond the wall, 
(reix^os e ictus) where the guards were stationed (I. 67. *7- K. 1&. 41.) 
in order to hold their council ; and in their night adventure Diomed 
and Uh sses had still a considerable distance to proceed before they 

1 Bryant on Clicv. it r 

1 IloineT says thov' who died at Ilium had tombs raised to them, Od. 
xxiv. That of Achilla was on a tall Promontory, ib. and II. vii. 98. At 
II. 2. 121, Achilles say*> ly n. 04vr. From Od. il> 37. 40 &r. 

it appears as il Achilles had died on the plain with his troops around lum, 
many of whom weiem > sIjim. Them is not a vvoul of the temple ol 
Apollo Thyinhraus. Pindai th. m. 180. says he was killed by arrows, 
but does not mention Pans. 

3 u Quid sit U ubi’jv obsrmms rst. Vulgaris rrat >v ar &c. Tolerabile 
saltern esl esse dictum pro jxto; mt* w m$iov non interius versus castm, sed 
extrorsum inde a Cainpo.” fl*yne not. in 337. vii. 

4 “ Non satis dcfimlum cat quo sensu dictum sit aGri/, &c.” Exr. i, 
in Lib. vii. Sec above. 

4 Sec Trans. H. S. Edinb. iv. Dalzel’s Illustr. of Chev. 
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encountered Dolon, who himself was beyond the reach of the Trojan 
outposts. The TvpfiQs unpiros and Opwapds cannot therefore have 
been the same. 

The Opuftrpos, * whatever was meant by the wordplay between the 
wall and the Scamander : 1 * * * * * separated from the ships, but so near that 
sounds from this place were heard at the wall. At 0. 490, it is said 
to lie N ttfTflu vetov, 7rorapty Iki bivfevTi, ti xaOupy, and at K. lfif. 
tTrt OpuiCTfty irebroto , E?'ar«t u.y\i refip, oXtyos b' t n \wpoi tpuicet. The 
remark of Bryant and Rcnnell that 50,000 men wcie encamped upon 
this spot, may be answered by a reference to the use of the prepo- 
sition e7ri in the former quotation. 2, A second opinion of Prof. Hcyne 
(Not. in II. 0. 490.) is that ihe Opua/M was either a part of the plain 
more elexated (acclivior) than the lest, or is simply pul fin the plain. 
Renuell (53) considers it only as the ascent from the beach. It does 
not, however, appear possible that it can have been, as lie evpies'cs 
it, the fyst rising step, or ascent fiom, 01 e\cn 0:'* miii mil of the 
beach of the sea, as the ru/i/fiii dkptrai itself (according to the obser- 
vations already made) was on the plain, and the («re<h»n rampart in 
near connexion with it. Now (as before muaiked) the Trojans, 


1 lie w lias Dr. Clarke conti ivrcl to displace his TiiroMnos so far from the 

situation assigned it by limner ? Its rf a! IJoniene site tan iimci bo ques- 
tionable. 

1 Most of our difficulties 111 precise translation arise from the gie.it igno- 
rance under which we still he with icganl to the real meaning ot the Creek 
prepositions. Tn this single discussion alone \u* have seen the apparently 

trifling words tx, wpri, Hvtp’, Tipi and otpv 1 oe< asion line* rtaml v ui the 
minds of the greatest classical schohus ot the age In consequence of this 
ignorance we know nothing of the site of the Callicolont*. Barium trans- 
lates tt'V piveter Sirtioenta: otlurs inrerpict it near or by itenuell, 
iron. Dr. (* lilies’ translation of this palace, makes the Callu olom- one of 
the erninemes between the rivers. iYl\ pujudue is in favor ot it^ being on 
ibc opposite bank of the Simois, as, w li v st mild Mais in liis u.i\ from the 
Acropolis take the very circuitous mode of reaching 1 lie ( .liluolune of 

Hcnncll, by following 1 lie remote course of m** Simms ? His plan done would 

be sufficient to render the supposition impossible.' l!e\ 11c sa\s, u Colhs ad 
Simocnteui situs’ 7 (xx. 53.) Amnc quidct\i, quaiwmn mtrlliaitur, tiajecto.” 
."304.) There is 110 direct ant lion ts mi the Mihju 1. It i** “in.iiiai that the 
bchoha, K. ICO and r. 3. give a very difteicnt account ot the Tlwosmos. In 

the former we find it was an elevated place in the plain before Tioy, called 
by that name, as another similar place was called, Callicolone. At the latter 
passage it is said to be Callicolone itself, and the spot where Paris decided 
the difference between the three goddesses. 
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though near tjicm, were certainly not encamped even in close commu- 
nication with the Grecians. Dolon had some distance to pass before 
he gict Diomed and Ulysses, who themselves had left behind them 
the Grecian outposts. In all this discussion it must not be forgotten 
that Dolon seems to have proceeded by a direct route from the tomb 
of flus, and that the line of Diomed and Ulysses was as direct from the 
centre of the Grecian camp. According to Kennell the ruppos 
tirpiTm was on the side of the station of Achilles, and attached to it 
^.15 the right flank of the Grecian Rampart. (77 ) His argument 
for mhIi a position is, that “ had it stood on the left, it would proba- 
bly have been mentioned dining the attack on the left by Hector." 
This view contains, however, much assumption, and probably some 
crro“. Many circumstances, which we know to have existed, are 
constantly omitted in Homer’s nairatiies, and it will be a point of the 
hardest proof to show that Hector’s attack was, as is asserted, on the 
Grecian left. 

Homer does not say that the Trojan army of 50,000 men was 
drawn out in battle army upon the ««<*- t7n ko\mi 17. rrfjpa ir o\vokap6ftui*f 
Muptt'vip (R. SI l.) f hill e'jfla, there, or m its immediate neighbourhood, 
an arrangement, the facilities for which had been established by the 
previous dcsciiphon, irtpiipopo* h r 0a «u tvda. 

• 

The Tomb of This was between Troy and the ford of the Seaman- 
dcr, therefore 011 a different side of the river from the Throsmos. It 
h remarkable that Whitaker should have fully admitted the correct- 
ness of Chevalier’s position as to the identity of the Throsmos and 
tomb of Ilus. (13rit. Crit. ix. G’OO.) We know that the tomb of Ilus 
was in all piobability as far from the Throsmos, as tins was from tin 
Grecian ships. At the tomb of Ilus Hector was removed from the 
noise of the army Then encamped at the Throsmos, while even the 
tread of feet reached the Grecian walls tic) 111 the latter position 
Rerihell, indeed, thinks it no proof of its distance from the Throsmos. 
that Jlector retiled to it in order to avoid tile noise and tumult of the 
camp, as this might have been done by " merely ascending tin- 
mound." (85.) Surely the tumult occasioned by 50,000 men and 
horses could not have been so easily escaped. I regret also the ne- 
cessity of differing from the same author as to the foice of uuotlic; 
supposed proof of the contiguity of the tomb of Ilus to the wall, 
drawn from the citcumsluiice that Paris wounds the Grecian chiefs 
with arrows, (A. 370. 58 2.) from the tomb of Ilus in the battle near 
the Rampart (85. 33. &c.) There is no evidence that the battle was 
near the Rampart* Agamemnon was close to the Trojan wall, when 
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he returned wounded. It is said that the Trojans umuld have pur- 
sued, them to the ships (311) had not Dioined arrested the tlight of 
the Grecians. .After receiving ins wound from Paris, he orders his 
charioteer to drive to the ships. By the slops it is afinost certain that 
the camp in general is understood, and it may be safely concluded, 
that, when t lie order was given, Dioined was not already in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Ranipait. Common sense seems to indi- 
cate a distance from the Rampart which would destroy the force of 
Renncir* argument. It is not at all cleai where the contest was ear- 
ned on, hill Paris may have been in ambush even in the rear of the 
Grecian chiefs. 

Neither is there any evidence that “ the tomb of Hus stood in the 
q nailer opposite to the station of A jus, which is known to have been 
on thv te/f , or on the eastern part of the camp, where Hector made 
his attack," These important piemises cannot be granted. 

Di. \ lucent’s unqualified concession to Chevalier of his tomb of 
Hector cannot be reconciled with consistency, or his well known 
learning. |l v had himself picviou>lv given up the supposed site 
of tins tumulus in the rear of the city, hut, in Jiis last wilting, not 
only i evokes that correct opinion, but justifies also an evident misiu- 
terpr ia ion of the passages upon which our judgments must be 
founded On perusing the description ifl 7$S, Ac.), il appears diffi- 
cult to entertain a doubt as to the meaning of the poet, or to question 
whether the Tumulus were in the front or rear of Troy, or his grave 
coveied with laige or small stones. The people collected licfore the 
city (npd (ioreoi) and during nine days w ere engaged in Imnging wood. 
On the tenth clay they carried out the body (/ ^ujicpor) mid huint it on 
the P\r«*. They collected the hones, and having placed them on a 
golden *\upi'ci(, deposited them in <i giave which they covered over 
with many large stones (not loosely ) They expeditiously constructed 
a Tumulus (atjpa), guards being langccl all round inept Travrrj) Jest 
they should be at lacked by the Acluruns. Having constructed the 
tumulus they relumed (rAXcr mW) and feasted in the palace of Priam. 

Patroclus had previously requested 'Y yi t .) that the same lopor, 
‘Xlpvot-o* afu/nt/topevs, might contain his bones ami those oi Vclnlles, and 
this lalier (T. .Ho, Ac.) constructed a moderate-sized tumulus to be 
enlarged after his death, when it might also contain his own ashes. 
This tumulus, containing the united ashes, and those of Antilochu’s in 
a separate urn, was afterwards constructed mi! « pvpoya rvp- 

thy) by the sacred army of Argives. 
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’Aictij tni irpuv-^ovtrrj, tirl it Xarei 'EiWijinrovTv 9 
"fis rer Tr)\€</>avf}s r/c 7rorr6(fny ai'bpatriv urf 
Tots, oi vvv ytycirtirt, icat at peTOirifrOcv 2 troyrai . (0(1. fl. 82.) 

The Flight of Hector. Iris certainly true, as Chevalier, Dalzel, Bry- 
ant, Vincent, Ileync and others have determined, that independently of 
the equivocal intei prctalion of the two prepositions rrcpl and <ip<jn 9 there 
is notliin<; in Iloinei's description which can warrant the hypothesis of 
the ciiculnr flu*lil of Hector round the city of Troy. In addition to the 
arguments employed hy these and other authors, to prove, from the 
general context, that the scene of action lay between the wails and the 
fountains of the Scaiuunder, it may be remarked, that, when under 
app’dieiision for the safity of Hector, Andromache expresses her 
fears lest he should be pursued by \chilles, she simply says X. 456. 
Ticbioib? bhiTiu t without any allusion to a possible pursuit round the 
city. In order to satisfy hcrsell on this point, she likewise imme- 
diately directs lici steps to the louoi, and wall, where the crowd was 
stationed, to view the combat. This stationary condition of the spec- 
tators is almost a sufficient evidence as lo the meaning of Homer. 

It appears that, in his flight. Hector bad two objects in view: one 
to reach the gates; a second to bring \clulles within the scope of the 
dart', from flic towers. A circulai flight close under the walls implies 
a contradiction to these intentions of the poet. If Hector u.wl taken 
the lead in a circulai flight, and Achilles (as is declared lo have been 
the case) could not overtake him, why did not Hector reach the 
gates ? It may be said, at I» ast, that in traversing an oblique course of 
Hector, Achilles would place himself nearer the walls than his ad- 
versary, and thus have assisted one of his material objects. 

It may be still further remarked, that although we do nut. nocessa- 
lily conclude with Bryant and Dares Phrygius that Troy had seven 
gates, the Sc wan gates were probably not the only gates of the city. 
These latter are paiticularised hy Homer as leading into the plain. 
(/. 3^2.) At B. 8(>p and 0. 58. we learn that all the gates were 
opened. I am aware that, with a refinement and precision scarcely 
justifiable, Ileync deifies the existence of any other than t lie Scsran 
gates on the ground that none other are mentioned hy the poet, and 
for this reason seeks an explanation of tu mu as a synonym of "OAcic. 
As the reason is iii'uiflk icnl and the distinction unnecessary, «e may 
still conclude that the passage of the Tiojan and allied . rmies was 
through more than one gate. Now if iratrat allude to more than one 
gate, and Ilector was pursued all round Troy, why was his only at- 
tempt at entrance made through the Dardanian gates ? It matter^ 
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little whether the Scaean and Dardanian gates were o* were not the 
same, 1 so long as the improbability remains that Homer should have 
precluded his Hero from I lie chance of escaping by more than owe 
out of several means whirh offered themselves to his Vhnice. 

The particular argument for the circular flight of Hector round the 
walls of Troy is derived from the assumed interpretation of flic 
prepositions 7r cpl and dppe. That the first of these, in its Homeric 
application witlfan accusative case, has generally a meaning diflTerent 
from tliat which is included in the idea of an entire 01 bit, or in other 
words dors not mean circularly round the object which it governs, 
will not admit a doubt. It is not easy to describe a circle round a 
river, or round a long wall, as in ra 7TFpt jcaXa ptetya and in pi rttx os * 
The anonymous author in the Edinburgh Review has, however, esta- 
blished the possible fact ot an entire circuit, as the test of the real 
meaning of 7rcpi, and as, according to this writer, Troy was situated 
in the midst of a level plain, w'us itself not on a hill, and from its site 
would, therefore, readily permit such a passage, he determines that 
Hector was pursued entirely round (mpi) Troy . The argument is 
borrowed from Prof. Iloy no, who, many years before, Irad said : 
“ the expressions irrpi and njitfi imply only something indeterminate 
in rcgaid to the place, provided other circumstances do not more 
accurate) v nun k it out.” from Ins own vied of the topography ot 
Troy, lie assumed the converse of the position above slated. “ As 
ancient Troy was accessible only on the. side next the sea, and in the 
quarter of the Acropolis was surrounded by abrupt precipices. 

7 rfpl in tins place could not have meant ciicularly round/' In answer 
to both arguments, I will observe, that the conclusion is entiicly gra- 
tuitous, and that the possibility of a eiicular passage does not neces- 
sarily connect tlmt meaning with the preposition 7r cpL The first of 
the six examples of its use in the narrative of Hector's flight seems alone 
sufficient to invalidate the whole hypothesis, from which the above- 
mentioned opposite conclusions are derived. There is no icason to 
suppose the goal or boundary described in the simile, X. could 

wot be entirely compassed, and yet repi rep/iu means only half sur- 
rounded. That the rfy/m in the chariot race bad a passage round it 
is clear from the description (Y. 32(>.), as it was a dry pole with a 


1 See Schol. x. 6. It may be doubted whether wort -tt sXn; x. 198. gener- 
ally translated prope 7 docs not mean ega, an important difference; as 

Tfc?) am', r. 
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white ston** cn each side, and yet Trepi ripfiin occurs also at 4 66. when 
\vc know that a circular passage was not made round it. 

Dr. Vincent decides, that “ one instance is as good as a thousand," 
and tnat because 7r*p) trijfi a, occurring in various places, (as II. 16. 51. 
4lfi. 7-^5.) meant all round, this interpretation should, therefore, he 
adopted in all other places. It lias never been d* nied that it tpl has 
occasionally this meaning, but from what has already appeared it must 
be evident that no such unqualified conclusion call be wairanhd by 
any knowledge we are aide to gain on this subject. From the general 
context of Homer we may further deride, that m his particular uses 
of the word, alone, or in composition, llonier never had in view an 
entire orbit or circle. At II. 448. Jupiter says they are fighting irepl 
ci'TTu, when, if the poets description may be trusted, we know they 
were not fighting round the city. In the passage H. 801, iris (who 
bad not like J.ino occasion for equivocation,^ says, the Grecians are 
about to fight rrepi utrru. As all the movements are acrui airly de- 
scribed, we may safely pionounce llial, in this instance, irept did not 
mean all round the city. The whole contest in both these cases was 
confined to the space bcUwcn the ships and the Si ivaii gates. So 
likewise in the* passages ^lapiaprrnt 7r^ pi d<r-jf, and (jt( l trvrmvtri 7 rr pi ttto- 
\n' (Z. '«!/>(). ant! 3'27.) we ate informed liiat tile b.ilile took plac e 
between the Smiois mid Xaiithus, (/. i.) 1 Tin. e is, however, one 
instance which may safely he considered as conclusive, against the 
oibicular interpretation of ire pi. It occurs Odyssey E. 473., and 
alludes to the ambuscade of which Ulysses formed one part>. It will 
not be contended that in the use of rrept <kttv, it w.is meant that 
ibrec persons encompassed the city ot Tiny. 

In all the examples of its upphcilion m connexion with Hectoi’s 
fiight, and even in the watch appointed by him .unless we admit lliis 
peculiar case to he an exception) we may adopt a more* indeterminate 
and less extensive meaning. It is e* ment that Homer himself did not 
consider Tr*p, as sufficiently emphatical to hear, in itself, the interpre- 
tation of circularly lound. The irtpifyofio* *vQa mu tV0a, whatever may 
he Ihc meaning of the passage, shows the insufficiency of w tpt : 
whether evOa kai ivOa (15. 811.) arc required to make the fiuritui en- 
tirely open on all aides, or that these words annul the implied power 
of Trepl , by describing a passage open in certain parts only. The 


1 Pindar Olymp. \iii. 78, 79, says : ™ H k*i ~.c .'v At^fu/ev 

IXI/ftlr, 8tC 
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?T€j pi n&vrtj (ft. 79D-) seems to convey a meaning not necessarily in- 
cluded in 7 T€pi, a remark which ninre decidedly applies to the Trcpi 
a/utpi (P. 7(i0. X. 16‘5, Arc. T. It is not quite dear that irrjr 

with a dative does not more uniformly mean all round, than with an 
accusative. In irept aijn/n (^!. (id.) llarpuArX^j, (P. 6. 1 . J7- 28(i. 355.) 
Xpot, (N. 25. 2*1 L. H. 25.' tWymn, (N. 77.) iroprakt, (P. 4.) the notion 
is that of alf round, and the same is true in numberless other places 
But the frequtnt use ot a/i </>i, of which the meaning is precise, con- 
firms, it is maintained, the hypothetical interpretation of tt tpt, That 
is at least as indeterminate in its meaning as mpl needs little il- 
lustration. Ill the examples dp*pi bt r (Upas (A. 425.) u/k/h *ijes (ii. 
2 /(>•) 7r (liras (N. 12(>.) (ft. (>lh.) poit\ rrornpolo, ( 7*31.) 

pttQpa (H. 135.) ktXevtfovs (jN. 53".) *iX« (A. 4(>9 ) Xkapavbnny (H. 
32.9 ) Tcl^ns (H 419.) Ac. this circular relation is wholly inadmissible. 
So also ill u/ttv tpbo/iey ipn Oeols (A. 7(M | -) ain ay 'Vptits tirovO* 

(A. 473 ) ufufas lav(Ta i (II. 312.) this idea must be wholly excluded. 
With these and many other atillionlies it may lie permitted 11 s to 
question the supposed meaning of ajptfi tcu\iv I. 52(>. X. 381. ft. 781. 
# 1>. 142: and if at ft. 739- T. 25(>. dfitpi tt iW/e he said to describe an 
entire 01 hit, we readily admit such an occasional meaning, hut derive 
nothing in proof of Us rignilieatiou in the eases more immediately 
under examination. * 

Neithei do we feed authorised to adopl the supposed meaning front 
.1 consideration of its uses 111 composition. Hector speaking of the 
actions of the Trojans says : 'lAiov ;Z. 40 i.), which, even 

if it relate to the ciilnc series of actions trom the liist arrival of the 
( iiet ians, supplies no definite evidence 011 the subject. At lulles in 
his account of these actions says he had destroyed twelve t flies by 
sea, amr eleven by land, mito (not w*pi or u/upl) Tpoiq v IpifluXor, 
(1. 328.) and in the Odyssey (A. Ip8.) lie gives an a» count of hi* 
deeds trl T poip tuptuj. We know from Homer’s dc'cuptious that hi 
the tenth year no engagements took place round Tiny, and At lulles, 
though he has elsewhere used the expression "lAiov dp(jnpn\niftai 9 ex- 
pressly declares his niteiilioii, even at the moment of his highest in- 
dignation, to do all possible mischief ’lXtou 7rp07rLipoiUn' t not 7rtpi nr 
a lift "'lAior, <1>. 10 1 . When Ilectoi is reproaching Pans for supine - 
ness, he iiv^ : the battle dfrrv dpfibtbpe, (Z. 329-) oil your account, 
though we know its locality was in front of Troy. 

Two or three instances occur in Homer, which prove that in com 
position dfttyl did not describe an entire circle, and others may ho 
lound which indicate its application to two sides of a circle. At 1 1 
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777- it is sahl of the sun fieaov ovpavov d/utpifiefiatTKet, a quarter of an 
entire circle. The same expression occurs 0. 6*8. a line which Pope 
translates “ Half the vault of Heaven." In d^tiXuraat (O. 549 .) 
dfifortpwOev, only two sides are included. In dpft as well as tt epi 
a sort of reduplication is in general necessary to describe a complete 
circumvolution as in thvtt} b' d/nQi. (N. SOfi. Y. 34. 1 10, &c.) 

I may conclude by remarking that the idea of circularly round is 
(as in the instance of 7ref>t) more frequently included 1 in the connexion 
of dfvfi with a dative, than with an accusative case, as wc may see in 
7 rontTt (N. 36.) nvTtf n. toy. P. 359- Mevontdbp, P. 
267. &c. \c. &c. 

From the sum of these arguments, I conclude, that a circular flight, 
i ou nd the city of Troy was never in Homer’s contemplation/ 


OBSERVATIONS 

os 1 III: MMIJ1C METRE OF PHjEDRTS. 


1 propose in tins paper to consider some of the most promi- 
nent .features in the Metic of Phaidrus. To judge fiom the au- 
thoiil) and example of many scholars, his professed imitators, it 
seems that little moie has been thought uccessaiy to the construc- 
tion of his Iambic Metre, than to pieserve a pure Iambic always 
in the last place. Hut Plnedrus, however easy, and even negligent 
to a ceitaiii extent, in Ins versification, has still set certain bounds 
to the him ties, which lie has taken in this respect. Indeed 
thioiighout his IVdogues and Epilogues, lie takes occasion to 
pnde himself on the polish of his senarian lines, 2 and on the power- 
ful influence ot Ins numbers; 3 and on this account, no less than on 
the merit ot Ins liivmiiou, he builds his claim to the applause of 


1 Bryant has a very probable conjecture on the subject of jwt’ Apn(. rh as 
alluding to the place of that name in the Troad. It may be remarked that 
Pindar employs the same word under the interpretation commonly assigned 
to it in Homer : [xaxfa tua-Om x%t tov . Pyth. iv. 439. See Var. Lectt. 
in II. n. 791. 5. Heync. 

2 Hanc ego polim versibus senanis. Prol. L. 1. 

J Ut liber animus sentiat van cantatas. Prol. L. 3. 
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posterity, and anticipates with conscious satisfaction all immorta- 
lity of fame. It m.iy not therefore be unnss to examine somewhat 
minutely into the. Metre of an author, who has confessedly paid so 
much attention to it. • ' • 

In the first place 1 believe that Phaedrus never allows himself to 
dispense with the observance of the middle caesura. This with 
him is either penthcmimeral, or hcpthemmiciul, at pleasure, so that 
every veise in Phaedrus presents for its < lose alter the caesura, eithei 
three trochaics afkl u syllable, 01 two troihaics and a syllable, thus, 

l 2 3 

Quicunque turpi || fiaude | semel m-|-notu-|-it. L 1. F. JO. 

or l 2 

Quicunque turpi fraude || semel in-|-notu-|-it. 

Thu following verses are the only ones, which I have observed as 
offending this inle. 

Primum rsse no libi || videar inolestior Epil I. .> 

Forte occur rit | salnianti^ j dein invircm* Tab .3 V. 7 . 

The MSS, gi\c the fiist lun’ thus, 

Primmn, e^se tihi no vich ar inolestior. 

and Ifeoticr and others have so punted it in their editions, upon 
the supposition, that the filial tn in piirmun need not be elided 
13ut undoubtedly we out’ hi 1o lead, either with Jfentley, 

Pnmum \ ult . > no tibi mule^tior * 

01 with Pithoii 

Pnmum tibic^o || ne vuloar moic^tior 

The next line exhibit'* a variety of readings in different editions, 
as mav lie soon in Schwabc's Pined) 11s. 1 shall here content no- 

self with ohsoi \ mg that the MSS. of Pithou and Ithcinis give 
dent sulntaulis nivu cm, # and that of Pcrottus delude salutati invi- 
cem, ancnliTtt the line theiefoie may be corrected in the following 
maiinei, upon the huth of these seveial Maiiusciipts, 

Four ucuidirrit || deni salutati in vie cm 

I have icseivedfor a sepmate consideration the case of what 
Poison calls in Ins pief.ue to llecuba, tin* Quasi-ca:sura, that is, 
of a CtVMn a jiiteimpted, or at least weakened, by an elision. Ol 
this soit I have met " ilh the examples following, 


1. Formiisn so Pavonum || imimsiiiil grcgi L. 1. F. 3. 

2 . l\«<v issuin' prolaps.un || * iVmuliL sart 111.1111 L- 3 . F. 15 . 

3 Cum dtMiu, issrin || upcris habere lermmum Prol. L. 4 

4 ( tHnpleMi- c*sl quoin || Athene uses spreverant L. 5. F. 1. 

5 Ipso ludqium || ostenderet sese die L. 5. F. 7- 


i will consider them, each in their order. Jn the first line the 
MSS. read, Immiscnit s*e forinoso pavontun gregi : but the prose 
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versions oft Romulus, Vincentius, and Anonymus Nilantii, all give 
iniscuit se, and from these the line, therefore, may be thus cor* 
rectcd, 

* Se miscuit pavonum || formoso gregi. 

The secoud line requires nothing but the substitution of fundit 
/or eftundit. 

The third line is thus printed in Schwabe’s edition, 

Cum dcstinassem || terminum operi staiuere, 

and this I prefer, as being close to the reading of the Manuscripts, 
which have terminum operis habere. This last word m the MSS. 
has evidently been added by some person more solicitous about 
ihc sense, than the metre. 1 will here hazard a conjcUuie, which 
may throw some light on the four fiist lines of the Piolojiue to 
the fouilli Book. It is observable, that the last word of ihe lit -i* line 
of the MSS , namely habere y is certainly spuiio us, and that the last 
woid both of the third and fourth lilies of this Prologue i* en- 
tirely wanting in the Mann snip! copies. It is prohable, theicfore, 
that, in some ancient copy, the parent of the few Manusnipts 
hitherto discovered, the corner of the fiist leaf of this b«>ok had 
been torn or damaged ; and that thence has arisen the blank, which 
we now cxpeiieiice. 'This conjecture is continued by the circum- 
stance, that the second line, being shot ter than the rest, has 
escaped unhurt, and is quite pci feet m all the Mauusi lipts. If 
there be any tiulh ill this eoujectuie, such emendations arc entitled 
to the best reception, which least disturb the order of the words 
preserved in the Manusciipts, and merely supply a termination. 
Tor this icasoii as the fourth line in all the Manuscripts stands 
thus, 

Nam si quis tails ctiam est tituli . . . 

perfect in its rhythm as far as it goes, and wanting rjotliiug but 
some word at the end, I should esteem the simple addition of 
some such word as diligem to the line, as preferable to the emen- 
dation of Bentley, 

Nam si quis tabs etiam tituli est rrmulus, 

which, however good both for sense and metre, does a little un- 
necessary violence to the order of the words in the Manuscripts, 
by the transposition of est . 

To return to my subject, with respect to the fourth line it is a 
mere invention of Uj sinus, and is therefore properly rejected by 
many editors. 

The fifth line may be corrected by a mere transposition of words. 

Some persons might recommend the words to be thus read, 

- Ostcnd&igi Ipso || scse ludorum die, 
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but I shall endeavour to show presently, that this would be only 
the substitution of one metrical error for another, and I*would re- 
commend to place the words thus, 

Ipso die ludorum || sese ostenderet, 
or perhaps still better, 

Ipso ludorum || sese ostenderet die. 

Let no one wonder that the words in this line should have been 
altered from their original position to make ostenderet the middle 
word of the line, for among the Greek writers of the lower ages, 
and even among the more modern imitatois of Iambics, to have a 
dipodia of this sort in the middle, consisting of an entire word, is 
considered as the triumph of their art. Thus Faeriius, in his imi- 
tation of the 17th Fable of the third Book of Plucdrus, expands 
the Pimis Cybebae of the latter, or as he read it, Pmus Neptuno, 
into the following, in Ins opinion no doubt, most sonorous line, 

Pinum hunidi | tudcntilcr | Keclor sali. Schwubc's Pined, v. 2. p. vi. 

The inquisitive may see a very short treatise De Versibus Co- 
inicis b\ Fncrnus himself, in which he commends llie muon of the 
tw o middle feel in one quadii-sy liable. It is republished by Rei- 
zrus, at the end of his Fditiou of the Itudcus Pluuli, and well me- 
rits to he read. Hence it is, that the esse in tutetd sua of Plue- 
drus is transposed into esse tutela in sua. Indeed I have no 
doubt, that the whole design of Fuerims in rcconMi iictmg this 
fable was to outshine Phadms, and to improve lus versification. 
With this view lie constantly puts a pure l.imh, or Tiilnach, 
in the even places. As the Fable is not long, I will transcribe it 
here, and the reader, who will take the trouble to compute this 
with the genuine text of Plia>drus, will instantly he convinced, how 
much oi the spirit of the original has evaporated in the tiansfu- 
jion. 

- Legere proprias Dii sibi quondam arbnrcs, 

Quant quisque vellet esse lut« la in sua, 

Qiienuin Mipiemus Jupiter, JVlyrtum Venus, 

Pimiin luimidi Trident ilei Itecuu m]j, 

Apollo Laurum, Populuni excel 1 *. u Hercules 
JMirata ernm vero est | Minerva, cui iiu 
Infructuosas legcre voluisscnt, quihus 
Tantnm ad manum cssft tmctim^mnn arboicm. 

Cm Jupiter causmn hanc | roganti rvddidit, 

Ne exibtimemwr tructu honorem veudere. 

Turn Pallas : at vos facite, quod vobis lubet, 

Kgu, inn ut, oleam fructuum causa lego. 

FiXo«culatus filum turn Jupiter, 

O Nata, dixit, jure sapiens omnibus ' 

Dicere srcchs ; jure tu capitis mci 
Propago; nain quod facimus, id nisi utile i.M f 
Malta umnis atque mauis indc cst gloria. 
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How much pains have been here bestowed to produce a bad copy 
of an excellent original ! The last line of Phajdrus 

Nisi utile cst, quod facimus, stulta est gloria, 

is indeed a golden one ; but in the hands of Faerrius, it is like gold 
under the beutfer’s hand, which is rendered less valuable by every 
stroke that it receives, and becomes impoverished in proportion as 
it is expanded. I call this emphatically the last line, for who does 
not perceive, that to say any thing alter it, is to spoil its effect i 
In particular the miserable line, which " like a p wounded snake 
drags its slow length along/’ 

Nihil agere quod non prosit, Fabolla adrnonct, 

is not in Perottus, is not wanted, is a peifect excrescence. 

A second Rule, which PJucdius seems to have observed is, 
whenever lie resolves one long into two shoit quantities, to com- 
prise the tw'o shoit syllables together in one woid, or part of a 
word, and not to let them be divided between two words, except 
in the case oi monosyllables. 

Thus for example, to take an instance that occins in the 1st 
Prologue; in the vcise, 

Caliinmiart si (pus aulcrn voluerit 

the 5lh foot is a dactyl, and the two shoit syllables representing the 
long syllable of an lamb, are regularly found in one word, or rather 
part of a word, together. 

The only deviations from this rule, of which lam aware, are the 
following, 

1. Non rem expedire, srd mala vidcre c\ petit. L. 1. F. 16. 

2. Qui paucas o&ISudit, £go plurcs dis-cio Frol L. 4. 

3. C&pftt ita ad nostrum turoi iJlonim pertinct L. 1. F. 30. 

4. jE*opiib ihi hUns nans cmimcla* senex L. 3. F. 4. 

With respect to the first line it is one of the most disputed in all 
Pluedrus, as may be seen by a reference to Schwabe’s edition. 
Bui man and otheis cure the fault by reading •- ~ 

Non it m expedire, sed malum dare expetit. 

Foi my own pait 1 believe the whole of this Proinytbiuin to bo a 
later interpolation, and if not impertinent, at least iiunccessaiy. 
The Fable itself supplies excellently its own moral m these two 
words, Lupo sponsore. 1 suspect, that the first interpolation 
consisted only of one' line, and that it was written thus in the Ma- 
nuscript, 

Fraudator homine avocat sponsu linprobu 

the final m being expressed only by a line, and avocat standing for 
advocat. Romulus (Schwabe’s Pliredr. v. 2. p. 622.) tianslatrs it 
into prose in this manner, Fraudatores, cum muliiaiitnr, fidcdictorcs 
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daut improbos. Not a word more is said by Homuhis in relation 
to the second line. The first line, as above given, and unconnected 
with any other, is good sense, and according to the usage of the 
middle ages good metre, and I may say too, good metre even at 
this day in the opinion of those, who think that tlm final m in ho- 
mincm need not be elided before advocat. In process of time 
cum was inserted between hominem and advocat, liomine became 
nomen, sponsu became sponsu, avocat became avocat and vocat, 
and another line was added m the hope of thiownig light upon the 
subject, but whit-h in effect only made it darker. We are indebted 
fo modern commentators and editois for the inoffensive form which 
these lines are now made to assume in the text of Schwabc’s Pha?- 
drus. 

With respect to the second line, Bentley gives correctly as to 
metre, 

Quia paucas ille ostcndil £go plurcs fero, 
but in this, as in the former example, there is the greatest disagree- 
ment, both among Mamisciipts and Editions. It appears tome on 
this account extremely suspicious, and still more so on its own 
account, as being a useless incumbrance to the sentence, and little 
more than an amplification of the line that follows, 

Usus velustu gcneie, sed rebus novis. 

With respect to the 3rd example, Bentley has properly restored 
it to just metre by reading 

caput ad nostrum furor lllnrtnYi pcrtinct. 

In the same manner, in the following verse 

“Alii outran t saxis, quidani contra niiseriti L. 3. F. 2. 

the first foot is a proceleusmalicus, foi to consider alii here as a 
dissyllable, which some critics recommend, appears a forced mea- 
sure, and is introducing at least an uuncccssai v licence. 

I now come to the last example, and here too neither MSS. 
nor piinto’cTtopies agree. The MS. of Perollus exhibits this line 
and the succeeding one, in the form of rneie syllabic lambics, 
agreeable to the comipt practice ot the middle ages, without any 
legard either to ctesura, or to quanlit' , 

TRsopus ibi sums || nairaic incipit 
Ndturam nripuirju.'in || verba tmquain tlare. 

It may be corrected either by reading with Bentley, JEsopiis Tbi 
turn li. e. s., or with Jlciiisius, JEsopus astans n. r. s. 

I have said, that Mouosj il^bles are exempt fioni this rule, as 

Ante bos sex mensem, m.iJc, ait, duisti iiulii. L. 1. F. 1. 

Calumniatui ab uve cum putciet c anis, L 1. F. 17. 

In these instances the short intervening monosyllable is to coalesce 
with the succeedin' word so as to make iu the first instance a dac- 
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tyl, and in tlie second an Iamb resolved into a 4 Tribrach. Whe* 
ther the short intervening monosyllable may coalesce with the pre - 
ceding word, so as to make an Anapest, may admit of some doubt, 
as examples of this sort are very rare, while examples of the other 
sort are common enough. I know only one instance, 

Twvio cone cpttis fct Sducatus stercore, L. 1. F. 27. 

and here Bentley omits the et . In another instance the monosyl- 
lable is not an intervening syllable, but the first syllable of an 
Anapest, as • 

XtV op mans et sinistram fregit tibiam L. 5. F. 7. 

The first woids of tliis line however, it must be remembered, do 
not rest on the authority of any Manuscript, being merely conjec- 
tural. 

Euiipides in bis Cyclops affords two instances of a monosyllable 
prefixed to an Iamb, and thus making an Anapest, namely, 

Jmxflavtiv tie (T'iymvrot y^py rep irdipectn .568. 

rov fpaarqv, xav Tpu$al$ irerrwytora 584. 

Many editions, instead of my 5m* read ritmr a, and in the second 
line Heath proposes to read fjespefrj y unnecessarily, as the 

article here may be considered as uniting itself to the substantive, 
and as forming togctliei with it but one word. 

The reason foi this second rule of Phapdrus seems, T think, 
obvious enough — for when a Tribiuth is pill for an Iamb, it still 
ought to be coiisideiet! as an lamb, and not to enter the verse in 
the character, oi in the lesemblauce even of a Trochee. Thus in 
the lme above mentioned 

Non i fin expedire, sed inftLi vklere expetit 

♦Ve division of the Tribiaeh heie favours more strongly the Rhythm 
of a Trochaic, than an lambic foot. In the follow ing line 
TFsopax ibi stuns nans ( muncts senex, 
after the short syllable in yEsopus, one long syllable, /»i- f vvo short 
sy'Iahles, aie all that is wanting to complete the foot; but if instead 
of what is required a word follows, which is of itself an entire 
Jamb, it is evident that the final syllable of TKsopus becomes then 
a superfluous and icduudant quantity. Again in Lhe verse 
Qai pdin . •> ustfudit, £go pin res disscro, 
at the end of lhe woid ostendil the ear perceives a perfect Trochee. 
These different effects are not produced, when the trisyllabic feet, 
instead of being innrtifirially broken between two words, are con- 
ta:n*d m the body of ail entire woid, as 

Audierat esse quod rem&dmm vulneris L. 2. F. 5. 

Clitellas imposilurum victorem putas L. 1. F. 15. 

Tou: r otpvzg e£e$opouv to. 3>j<ram; be re Cyclops ‘2,35. 
Crtivui toinosa f'ronte, nudo occipltio L. 5. F. 8. 
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The same effects may likewise be avoided by an artificial division 
of the trisyllabic feet between two words, so as to keep and tie 
together in one word the two short syllables into which the long 
has been resolved, as 

Respondit illfi : F&tfcres si causfi me& * L. 1. f. 22. 

Qui postqium caide fessus est, ftsinum Svocat lb. F. 1 1. 

Noli imputare vanum bgn£ficium mibi lb. F. 22. 

It will be found, that Euripides in his Satyric lambics lias con- 
formed his versification to this rule, and in the line therefore 

IIup xa) irarptuov r ov$e \ef5rjr a y o$ %f<rctf, Cyclops, 343. 

recognised by Gaisford in his excellent edition of Hcphiestion, p. 
2.1%, and confirmed by the MSS., 1 think nevertheless, that tov, in- 
stead of rMe as proposed by Barnes, and adopted by Hoepfner, is 
the more correct reading. 

A third rule which Phaedrus has observed is, not only to keep 
the resolved syllables together in one word, but to place them 
always at the beginning of a woid, as 

Ne glonari hbe&t ft lien is bonis L. 1. F. 3. 

Omnc insuet is onus et ccepissent quori lb. F. 2. 

Non qtna crudclis ille, sed quoiriam grave lb. 

The only deviation from this rule, which occurs in Phscdrus, as far 
as I have observed, is in the line following 

£ populo sic isesclo quis, ut fieri solct I.. 3. F. 0. 

But nescio quis here is no more than aliquis, and like quilibet may 
be considered as one word. The same word occui s again indee d 

Ita ut putavlt is esse ncsclo quid boni L. 2. F. 0. 

but to my mind this line is undoubtedly an interpolation, and a 
mere explanation of the preceding line, 

Agnoscit homiiiem Caesar, remque intelligit, 

that is, “ Gs^jar takes notice of the man, and comprehends his ob- 
ject ; namely, that he (the man) thought to get something tor Ins 
trouble." The line, when piopeily understood, is unnecessaiy ; 
but Commentators have made it worse by their ini^iuteipretatnni. 
Schuabc, to favour his intei pretation of it, reads 
Id ut putavit esse nesn6 quid bom ; 

Whoever strikes it out of the text entirely will purge Phadrus oi 
so much dross. We may now decide, that the line 

Quasi paucas ostendfirlt, ego plures dissero, Schw v 2. p. 433. 

pioposed, as an emendation, by Brotier, is wholly inadmissible. • 
On the same account this line, which appears in some books, 
Curn destinassem open's habere ternunum, Prnl I, i 

MO. XXXI CL JL VOL XVI. • ! 
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has as little pretensions to authenticity. The line mentioned in the 
preceding pait of this essay, 

* Ostend&r&t Ipso sese ludonim die, 

is liable to a similar objection. When the two short syllables are 
not strictly final , but become so only by the means of elision, they 
do not fall within the operation of this rule, as 


Aiixilia dum requirit exitlum Invenit L. 9. F. SI. 

Alvos accipite et ccns opus mfundite L. 3. F. IS. 

Qui saepe Uqueos et muMlpiila effugerat L. 4. F. 9. 

Suis ligaranl, ut consplcuum in proelio, L. 4. F. G. 

Exigua cum frenaret m itiria impetum L. 4. F. tG. 


In these, and other instances that might be advanced, the two 
short syllables seem to be considered as being in the middle of the 
word, notwithstanding the elision of the final syllable. 

The reason of this rule is not, to me at least, so obvious as that 
of the preceding. Why is it, that Phaedrus continually concludes 
his lambic j with words like pefierlnt , but never concludes a verse 
in this mntmei, cotnmdda fides ? Why is it that Phsedrus never 
begins a verse in this manner. Nunc auspicia sunt, while be fre- 
quently introduces a tribrach in the same place after another form, 
as Cogitque miseras ? it may be observed that the caesura is the 
soul of lambic verse, as it is also of the heroic, and that in the 
condemned forms abovemen tioned the caesura is not only destroyed, 
but the foot is made to terminate on two short syllables instead of 
one long, and thus by this licence the ear perceives still more for- 
cibly the absence of the caesura. Nothing is more common, even 
among the Tragedians, than to place a spondee without caesura in 
the 5th place, as 

I7arqp, 1v, ei wor 7x/ou r titoi, Hecuba, v. 1 1 . 

but read here retyt* instead of rti^ 9 and, though the rhythm 
or numerical quantity is precisely the same, the metre is destroyed. 
But whatever may be the reason of this rule, PhaediThF seems to 
have observed it more religiously than Euripides m hU Satyric 
lambics. Then* are several verses in the Cyclops, where a Iri- 
brach enters, as an entire word, without any csesura, as 

"Ave^e. Tapers, rl riBe ; rig ij pettufila ; v. 203. 

"fig t e Ig axpovg ye to itg ovv%ag «<p/xe to, v. 158. 

A Mpei $* eg oixo u$ ngiv n rov irirsga notielv, v. 297. 

I believe there is no instance in the Cyclops of a similar tribrach 
in the third place, and there no doubt the absence of the regular 
caesura would be much aggravated by such an additional licence. 
But the Commentators and Editors of Phsdrus have not scrupled, 
as lias been before mentioned, to make him the father of such u 
monster in ascribing to him this line, 
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Cum destinassem 6p6ris habere terminura. 

Herman has produced an instance of a dactyl in the third place* 
unconnected by any rssura, in the line following, 

Kiiapo t, Tpfa roSif, apfs^ara, rpaire^at %a\xeit. 

' Elementa Ductnnx Metrics', p. 139. Ed. 1B16. 

On the subject of this rule, in relation to the fifth place, there 
are some very judicious observations of Seidler, annexed to his trea- 
tise on Dochmi%ps, p. 380. 

The deviations from the three preceding rules in Burmau’s 
Appendix, republished in Schwabe’s Edition of Phaedrus, are 
very frequent ; and it may serve perhaps the purpose of further 
illustiation to set down a few examples of these deviations undei 
distinct heads. 


Offences against the first rule. 


Quo mures ditfugiunt | strepitu perternti F. 9 

Et frustm 1 arbiter I jactari a tkmiha * E. 10 

Jejunis projici | jubetur bestns E. 15 

Et gaudens de alieno | sat ura v it semulum E. VU 

Inimiciim si tradirlcro | hodie gregis tm, E. VO 

Eortunam mutan | suam blaudfe petit E. 33 

Offences against the second rule. 

Decepta vulpis (pud opus £rat loqui ifnhi E 13. 

Meo ne tegnnnf videans pulchnor E V‘2. 

Properasti talc ne niilil vftnirct niali E 11, 

Cui Miluus £go ut pervemrem nuptias F. 34. 

Et a pasture visus qua partfe fugeret F. ‘23. 

Te imposito, me gravari sentlrfi pfttui E. 31. 

Offences against the third rule. 

Coe pit securijnagna excldfirfi robora F- 5. 

teneo quin te sal vis calcibtis txteravn F 17. 

At ilia quamvts excid&r&t animus tamen E. 19. 

* Et protlnfls auxiJiiun | pctens anser sunul E. VO. 

* Fugiente devur. t | anserern cuoiiia lb. 

Hiccue est polliciti &quiJ& | dixit fide3 tui F. 34. 


The last, and the last line but two, have no middle effsura, and the 
last line but one is embellished with a very awkward one, if indeed 
it deserve the name. But the prince of verses both lor a false 
caesura, and for a false division of the vice-iambic tribrach, is the 
following, 

Euectos a leonlbtis | hftmiries ait F. 25. 

Although Euripides hasmany verses, that make a tribrach of an 
entire word, without any cssura, as we have seen above, yet, I be- 
lieve, he affords no instance of a caesura falling upon two short 
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syllables, instead of one long syllable, as in the line last cited, and 
in the several preceding lines, marked with an asterisk. 

We may perceive from the errors of Burmau and others, how 
necessary it is »to ascertain the laws of metre adopted by an author, 
before we attempt to make any conjectural emendations, or even 
to make a choice among different readings in Manuscripts. Until 
this preliminary point be fixed, criticism has no certain object, and 
all endeavours at correction of the text are little better than shoot- 
ing arrow's into the air. Nor is the pleasure arisirg from an accu- 
rate knowledge of metre inferior to its utility ; for whoever has a 
thorough insight into this matter, may be considered as having a 
key to the secret mechanism of the Composer, and is precisely in 
that condition, in which Phtcdrus, in common with every other 
poet, wishes bis readers to be, 

Ut liber animus scntiat vim earn: in is. 

I will now apply the preceding rules, as a sort of touchstone, to 
the New Fables of Phaidriis, said to be discovered in the Codex 
Perottinus, and published at Naples 1811, fust by Cassittus, and 
afterwards by Cataldus Jaunelius. 1 I must fiist premise, that 1 
have never seen the Neapolitan Kdilions, and that nil niy know- 
ledge of the New Fables is derived from a neat and useful edition 
of Pha*drus, published at Paris 1812. 

To begin with the matter of Cavsura, I find only one defective 
line in this respect. 

Paulu post armillalTi | tollit is argenteam 1\ 17 

This defect might be removed by reading 

Armiilam p;uilo po*t tollit is argenteam 

but still there remains an objection to the division of the two short 
syllables in the dactyl tollit h, as is is here not an intervening mo- 
nosyllable, but a final one, and is totally different therefore from 
the following division of the two short syllables, v4tk.h is very 
common in Plia-dras, and where the monosyllable does not con- 
clude the foot, b«il is involved m the middle of it, 

Turn circumcunti fuerslt qtiod Iter longius. F m. 

Whoever may be its author, the whole of this seventeenth Fable is 
contemptible stuff, and beneath criticism. 

The following examples occur of a wrong division of the two 
short syllables, put for one long syllable, 

IIa*c qui negavit, magno conslllo, liumini F. 

Respond it ^centra: tu bttnti qnidem pra*dicas F. JU. 

Licet horreum milii patc&t £go scalpam tamen F. XU 


They aic reprinted in the Classical Journal, Nos. XXVIII. and XXIX. 
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The fit st line might be restored to metre in this manner, 

Iliec qui neguvit hommi, consiJio gravi. 

The second line might be cured by reading equidem for quidem, 
but in truth this Fable is a fit companion tor the 17th. The last 
line of it. 

Quin sequeris prsdam ? Etiam tlbl | committo meain, 

exhibits an heptl^mimeral caesura after two short syllables, such as 
is inadmissible, and without example in Plurdrus. The third and 
last hue 1 would amend by transposition, thus 

Licet mipateat horreum, seal pain Pgo tamen. 

An intervening monosyllable occurs in an anapaestic foot in the 
following line, 

Eff’usa trepidos pulsdt, et umnes dissipat F. 10. 

The introduction of the monosyllable in this case, a9 the metre is 
complete without it, has a cloying and disagreeable effect ; but 
whether it may be retained, or ought to be l ejected, in imitation of 
Bentley’s correction of the line already mentioned, 

Trivio conceplus, educates stercore, 

f shall leave others to determine. 

The following examples occur of a wrong combination of short 
syllables : • 


1. Noveip porrectusTitytis prr j-igera, F. 7. 

2. Voces resolvit acta Pytln! numinr, V «". 

3. Quos ultra paulo villa splendid! Divitis 1 . J<». 

4. Lacrymis obortis, vi\n£ felices, ait, l 1 . 21. 

5. Multi infidelcs pcctorg, verbis benevoli V. *17. 


The first line may be corrected by the omission of est 3 and by tfie 
conversion of snggerem in the next line of the context to suggerit. 
The scciA'd % line needs only transposition, and we may read 
Voces resolvit Pythia acta nuimne. 

In the third line read 

Quos splendida ultra pauld villa divitis. 

In the fourth line I would omit ait , and read 
Lacrymis obortis, vos felices vivite ; • 
nit , in<]uit 9 etc. are frequently omitted by Ph^drqs, and have been 
liequcntly inserted by the copyists. 

In the last verse the antithesis between pectore and verbis seems 
puerile, for what other infidelity can there be but that of the 
breast i I should prefer a more simple enunciation of the moral 
in this manner. 

Multi infideles sunt verbis benevoli. * 
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I will now notice some false quantities, that exist in the edition 
which T have of the New Fables. An ingenious and learned 
writer, in a former Number of the Classical Journal/ has very 
justly questioned the quantity of repulit in the following verse, 

Jucunditatis catisam non r&pftllt Venus. F. 11. 

Repulit, 1 believe, in the most approved authors, and certainly re- 
tultt, retudit, and reperit in the perfec t tense, in Ptucdrus are 
found with the first syllable long. — The reason ef this pci Imps is, 
that the first syllable is a contraction of two short syllables, that 
is to say, that repulit is quasi repepulit, in the same manner as 
momentum is quasi movimentum, suspicio quasi suspicitio, humu- 
nits quasi hbimnanus, and hyliernus quasi hyemernus. 1 believe, 
that in all other words, and in the words abovementioned in all 
tenses but the perfect, and those deiived from the perfect, the first 
sellable is made short by Phuedrus, except in the single instance, 
Delusa ne spfs ad qtierelam rendat. L. 3. F. 13. 

Bui it is observable, that the sense of this line is not in Romulus, 
and that the whole Epimythium may well be spared as an idle re- 
petition and expansion of the last line of the Fable, 

Omnesque propnis sunt con ten tap dotibus. 

In the line, 

Ut quisquis esseL par oftirium reciperet, F. V3. 

par is made long, but if we transpose the words into officium par , 
all is right. 

In these two lines, 

Male cessit, ait, artis quia sum nesetus F. 14. 

Ilsc quotidfona capta consuetiidme. F. 15. 

the last syllable in quia must be long, and the second syllable in 
quotidiana short; but if in the first line we substitiU/unquit for ait , 
and in the last we omit hac , the melie will be rendered perfect ;* 
the second line may even remain as it i% if we consider quotidiana 
as a quadrisyllable. In Fable thirty-two the final syllable in rogo 
is made short, with wliat propriety let those determine who think 
this Fable genuine. 

Having noticed some defects in the metre of the New Fables, 
I will now mention some things, which to their credit I do not find 
in them, and the absence of which from the New Fables, if the 
authenticity of these can be established, may go some way to prove 
that they ought not to be found in the Old Fables. 


No. XXVI. p. 367. 


Classical Journal , ibid. 
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In the former there is no example of m final not elided, of the 
termination of the passive infinitive in i>/, or of the penultiina pf 
the perfect in erunt made short. In the Old Fables two instances 
are met with of the passive infinitive in ter. • 

Et incipiebat Prinreps inprfaftPr, eum. L. 5. F. 7. 

Mirati sibi legates nun revertier. L. 4 . F. 17. 

The former however is printed in some books, on the faith, I be- 
lieve, of Manuscripts, in this mannei, 

Et incipiebat ingredi pnneeps, eum. 

It may be observed too, that ingiedler termimtfiftg in two short 
syllables ofiVnds against the third rule above-mentioned. There 
remains thciefore but a solitary instance, and this occurs in a Fable 
so destitute both of wit and decency, that eveiy lover of Pha'drus 
must be disposed to distrust its authenticity. I am happy to think, 
that this extraordinary form of the infinitive does not furnish the 
only ground for the rejection of this Fable, but that it contains also 
another solitary instance, equally suspicious, of the filial syllable 
made short iii the first person of the present tense of the first con- 
jugation, namely, 

Non v£(6 dimitti, verum crucian fame. 

In the Old Fables the following instances occur of the e made 
short in erunt , the third person plural of the perfect tense. 

1. Illis revrnor hostisqui me L. 3 F. *2. 

C. Him mccrentes indigiidn ccep&runt. JL 4. V. 15. 

3. Fclique et catulis largam prabu&runt dapem. L. 2 F. 4. 

4. Abiturus illuc quo pnores abi£runt. L. 4. F. 19. 

In the two former instances the MSS. and several editions give 
Iceserant , and caperant. In the third line, the MSS. have 

Felisque catulis largam pradnurunt dapem, 

but, I think* whoever* reads the Fable, will agree with me, that this 
Line is altogether an interpolation, intuited meiely to complete, as 
was supposed, the catastrophe. The foutth line is, to my mind, 
still moie clearly an interpolation. It stands at the head of eleven 
lines, containing an apostrophe to a miser, and by no means desti- 
tute of vigor, either in conception, or expression ; but they have 
nothing of the manner of Pha'drus ; they # are by far too much 
laboured for him, every line containing an antithetical sentence, and 
exhibiting a perfect rhetorical climax. 

I will just add, befoie I conclude, that in the i\cw Fables an 
anapaest after a dactyl occurs once, • 

Quum venatorem ccleri pfedg fdggrSt lepus. F. QS. 

but this fault may be cured by transposition, thus 

Quum fugeret venatorem ccleri pede lepus ; 
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Phsedrus has admitted twice or thrice apparently an anapaest after 
a dactyl, but it is in appearance only, and in the case of the word 
benejicium , which ought to be considered as a quadrisyllable, in 
the same way as he makes inedia a trisyllable in the following 
verse, 

Quid multa ? Inedia sunt consumti cum suis. L. 2. F. 4. 

and as consilium and principinm in the Odes of Horace, and as 
arietc in heroic verse are all used as trissyllablcs. 

To the question, whether I believe the newly discovered Fables 
to be genuine, my answer is, that, to judge from internal evidence 
alone, their authenticity rests upon as good a foundation, as that of 
the Old Fables. They have both, no doubt, been mutilated and 
disfigured in their passage to us, sometimes from the negligence of 
transcribers, who were so inattentive to metre as to make their co- 
pies without any distinction of the text into verses, and more often 
lrom the vanity of the learned, who have decked the simplicity of 
the original with their own tinsel. 1 believe, likewise, thskt some 
entire Fables are spurious, and it is to the interest of Phaedrus that 
they should be thought so. 

Paris, June 1,1817- J. M. 


nEPI TOY ♦OINIKOX. 

Part HI. — [Continued from No. XXIX . p . 14.] 

I shall pci haps be accused of having been too rash, in speaking 
of Al Clioder and of Aphridun, as of imaginary persons, one of 
whom was symbolized by the palm-tree, and the other by the 
Phoenix. AI Choder, or Kheder, and Aphridun, or Phridun, or 
Feridun, it may be said, were both real historical personages. The 
first was a General in the army of Iskender Dhoul-Carnain ; and 
the second was a King of Persia, the sixth of the Pischdadiau 
dynasty. 

This account sounds very well ; but it does not quite accord 
with some others, which are nevertheless made to accompany it by 
various Oriental writers. What are we really to believe of Cho- 
der, or Kheder, who, according to the Tankli Montekhed, was 
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the nephew of Abraham, while Beidavi asserts that he flourished 

in the time of Aphridun, or Feridun, whom Ben Shohnah holds to 

be the same whh Dhoul-Carnain, who is said in the Tarikh 

• • 

Montekhed to have been Alexander the Great? Beidavi, as he is 
cited by Hottinger, affirms in defiance of history, chronology, and 
common sense, that Alchoder, who was Elijah, existed in the time 
of Moses. If ye turn to D'Herbelot, we ehall find, that the 
Orientalists held A1 Choder, or Klieder, to have been immortal, 
because he had drunk of the water, and had eaten of the fruit of 
the tree of life. Mr. Richardson, no doubt from Oriental autho- 
rities, tells us that Kheder, or Khizr, as he more properly writes 
the name, was a Prophet, and a Vizir, or General, of an ancient 
Persian King, called Alexander Caicobad, not Alexander of Ma- 
cedon. Indeed D’Herbelot has remarked that there were two Is- 
kenders, each of whom had the surname of Dhoul-Carnain. But 
is it not rather singular that the first of these, an ancient Persian 
King, the first of the Caianian Dynasty, should have borne a Greek 
name ? Then how came he to be called Dhoul-Carnain, i. c. 
Bicornh ? That Alexander the Great should have received this 
appellation, will not appear extraordinary to those, who have seen 
the medals which represent the pretended son of Ammon, or who 
remember the story recorded by Aulus Gcllius. But what could 
Caicobad have to do with such a name ? Some Oriental writers 
say that he was so called, because he had conquered both the 
East and the West. The reason is not very satisfactory. But the 
most surprising part of the history is yet to come. D’Herbelot 
tells us that .Qhoul-Carhain was no other than Choder, or Kheder ; 
while Mr. Richardson informs us, that the Orientalists confound 
this same Kheder with St. George of England. 

Let us begin the history of Aphridun, or Phridun, or Feridun, 
by stating from the Shah Nameh of Ferdousi, that this celebrated 
King of Persia was nursed by a cow. He a was elevated to the 
throne by the military skill and unparalleled valor of a black- 
smith, whose apron afterwards became the banner of the Persian 
Monarchs. Feridun is said to have been a very wise and valiant 
Prince, who performed many wonderful exploits, and who upon 
one occasion changed himself into a dragon to frighten his chil- 
dren. According to the Rooret El Sefa of Mirkhond, this Prince 
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conquered the whole world, and divided it among his three sons. 
.His reign is stated to have lasted 500 years. To this authentic 
history, I shall only add, that the author of the Terach Cozidez 
affirms that Feridun was an excellent Mussulman. 

, I shall now, I trust, be permitted to call Al Choder and Apbri- 
dun imaginary persons. It remains to be enquired, why I have 
traced their names to the Arabic rather than to the Persian. The 
fables, that identify Al Choder and Aphridun with Henoch, and 
Elijah, seem to be all of Arabian manufacture ; and the Arabians, 
like the Greeks, were ever desirous of tracing foreign names to 
their own language. According to D’Herbelot, the Orientalists 
^ave his name to Choder, or Kheder, or Khizr, u a cause qu’il 
jouit d’une vie florissante et immortelle.” My knowledge of Per* 
sian is too limited to allow me to pronounce positively that 
Khizr is not an original word in that language, signifying green, 
flourishing ; but there can be no doubt that there is such a word 
with such a meaning in Arabic, and that Khizir signifies palma 
viresceus. If Phridun, or Feridun, be originally Persian, this name 
may be gloria , vet decus poteslatis. But still this does 

not correspond with the tales, which make Aphridun, the same 
with Al Choder, and with Henoch and Elijah. Undoubtedly the 
Arabic Khizir , viridis , or palma virescens , and Phridun, Me qui 
singularis et unicus fuit , ut etiam phanix saculi sui , were names 
better adapted to that immortal being, who, according to the Jews 
and Arabians, has appeared at different periods under the names 
of Henoch, Phmehas, and Elijah, than any other appellation, which, 
as far as I know, can be obtained from any similar combination of 
letters in the Persian language. 

I shall now proceed to consider the traces, which may yet be 
found in the East of the fable of the Phoenix. 

'JTiere are three names under which the Chinese appear to re- 
cognise the ideal existence of this celebrated bird. The first is 
the Yatana, which is said to live for a thousand years. The se- 
cond is named the Louan , and is described as the most beautiful of 
birds. The name indeed is said to express " that which shines 
With every colour and the song of the Louan is said to be more 
melodious than that of the nightingale. It will be remembered, 
that the voice of the Phoenix has been extolled in the verses of 
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Claudian aud Lactautius. The third is called Foung, or Foung- 
hoang ; and is represented as the king of the birds, by. which he is 
surrounded in great numbers, ( bmumera comitantur aves) aq often 
as he makes his appearance. The Chinese .confess," however/ that 
this bird has been rather a stranger among them, and lias only 
shown himself during the reigns of their most virtuous Emperors 
There is yet one remark which I have to make, and which ma y 
merit the consideration of the antiquary. The Chinese make gra- 
phic representations of the Foung , as the Egyptians appear to 
have done of the Pfaceuix. 

Every reader of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments has beat d 
of the celebrated bird, which the inhabitants of Yemen call the 
roc/t, or roc . (g»j) But this bird, which lays an egg larger than a 
hogshead, and makes nothing of breakfasting on a rhinoceros, 
bears rfo resemblance to the Phoenix. L suspect indeed, that 
the Arabic is derived from the Hebrew DTH ; which, Bochart 
says, was the white vulture ; the roch of the Arabian fabulists 
may then be only an excessively exaggerated description of a real 
bird of prey. 

The Arabian writers, however, speak of another imaginary bird, 
which they call Liuc, anka, and which may b # e thought to bear some 
resemblance to the Phoenix. It. Aben Ezra observes that in the 
language of Ismael, as he calls the Arabic, anka is the name of a 
thing, which is not to be found in the world, ncc futt unquenn 
creata , sedtantum usurpatur in parabohs, ut fat entur path sermo- 
nis corum . The anka is generally considered by Oriental writers 
as the same with the Persian simurgh , and I shall theicfore 

defer the comparison of the former with the Phoenix, until I come 
to speak of the latter. I shall, however, offer a few remarks on 
the word anka . 

In a former part of this dissertation I endeavoured to show, 
that among the names from which p olv if was derived, «e might 
reckon Anak , probably called by the Egyptians, according to 

the usage of their language, Phanak . But the original significa- 
tion of Anak in Hebrew, and probably in Arabic, is encircling - 
and I have no doubt that Anak , though it might be the name of a 
man, was also a solar, title. It is to be observed, that in the an- 
cient languages, a regal title was also generally a solar one ; ami 
accordingly the Greeks have occasionally honoured even the mean- 
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cat of the solar symbols with the dignified appellation of I 

even think it not unlikely, that they borrowed this regal title from 
the Phoenicians, the Beni-Anak. That the sun - was called Pha- 
nax , is unquestionable ; and it appears to me, that this is nothing 
else than anak , or anax , prefixed by the Egyptian article ph. But 
if the Arabians gave the name of anak to a solar symbol, they 
would retain it pretty nearly in the same form in which it existed 
in the Phcenician, a dialect originally not very dissimilar to their 
own. Most certainly it seems inconceivable, that they should have 
given the name of anka or anaka 9 to their fabulous bird, if they 
only considered the meaning of the word, as it is now understood 
;-i their language. UUc signifies “ a neck.” But if the anka be the 
same with the Phoenix, as some writers think, and consequently a 
symbol of the Sun, it may have derived its name from anak , (pjy,) 
taken as a solar title, from the Sun’s apparently making the cir- 
cuit of the heavens. 

* I have already stated that the Jews were not unacquainted with 
the fable of the Phoenix, and that they named this imaginary bird 
chol and aur-shinah. But the Rabbins, in adding much to this 
fable, have not embellished it. According to their statements, the 
period of the Phoenix is a thousand years. Their accounts, how- 
ever, do not seem to indicate, that they understood the allegory 
contained in the Egyptian story of this bird. It may indeed be re- 
marked, that the Rabbinical writers often invented the most absurd 
fictions, without any view whatever to the instruction of their read- 
ers. The fables which they imagined seem to have been dic- 
tated merely by their love of the marvellous ; and it would be vain 
to look in their writings for the elegant allegories, or the moral 
truths, which we fiud so often interwoven with the ingenious fic- 
tions of the Greeks and the Egyptians. I know not whether their 
story about the bird, which they call Bar-juchnc , be founded on 
that of the Phoenix ; but there is certainly no Arabian tale more 
irrational than this, in which the Jew must either believe, or reject 
the authority of the Talmud, where it is gravely stated, that one of 
the eggs of this enormous bird having fallen out of its nest, a fo- 
rest of cedars was crushed beneath the mass, and sixty villages 
were swept away by the inundation caused by the breaking of the 
shell. The Bar-Juchne , (say the Rabbins,) shall be roasted and 
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served up, with the Leviathan and the Behemoth, at the banquet 
which shall be given to the children of Israel, when Messiah Ben- 
David shall come to reign over the world ! 

That there exists a striking resemblance between some of. the 
Egyptian and Indian symbols, seems to be generally admitted ; and 
as the figures of Ammon, and the Sphinx, are easily to be traced 
among the monuments of Hindostan, 1 thought it not unlikely, 
that the fable of jhe Phoenix might have found a place in the books 
of the Bramins. In this expectation however I have been disap- 
pointed. It is possible indeed, that the fable of the Garuda was 
founded on that of the Phoenix. This cun be only ascertained by 
an appeal to the Puranas, in which an account of the Garuda is 
given. According to Sir W. Jones the Garuda is “ a rational 
eagle,” and has “ the face of a beautiful youth.” From Mr. Wil- 
ford we \parn, that the Garuda daily devoured a serpent, until the 
King of the serpents retired with all his subjects to Sancha-drcip , 
where he sought and obtained the protection of Swami-Curticeya , 
the God of arms. There is nothing in either of these stories to 
remind us of the Phoenix ; but Mr. Paterson (Asiatic Res. Vol. 
8.) rerals the Egyptian bird to our recollection, by telling us, that 
the Garuda “ is perfect light, the dazzling jull blaze of day, the 
type of truth, the celestial vahan of Vishtiou.” 'I he Indian bird, 
therefore, is clearly a solar symbol ; and under this point of view 
may be compared with the Phoenix ; though it may be thought to 
bear a yet stronger resemblance to the eagle of Jupiter, as it is re- 
presented soaring with Ganymede to heaven. In fact I cannot 
help suspecting, from the account given by Sir W. Jones, that the 
Indians framed their story of the Garuda, after having seen the 
rape of the son of Dardauus pourtrayed by the pencil or the cliis- 
sel of some Grecian artist. Still it is to be remembered, that the 
eagle of Jupiter, like the Egyptian Phcenix, was a symbol of the 
Sun, and that Jupiter, otherwise called Diespiter, was himself a 
type of that luminary, originally adored by the Tsabeans as the em- 
blem of the Deity. All the errors and all the fables of the Pagans, 
from India to Iceland, may be traced to heliolatry ; and whether 
we speak of Vishnou, of Jupiter, or of Odin, we shall find that 
the system of Macrobius solves the enigma of nearly the whole ol 
the Heathen mythology. 
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It will not appear extraordinary, that more distinct traces of the 
fable of the Phoenix should remain m Persia, than in any other 
country of fhe East, when it is considered, that Egypt continued to 
be a province of the Persian empire from the time of Cambyses to 
that of Alexander of Macedon. 1 shall briefly state what 1 have 
collected in the course of my reading upon this subject. 

The Persian fabulists speak of an imaginary bird, which they 
call kuknos. It is evident that this is nothing else than the 
Greek word xukvqs, a/gnus, written in Persian characters ; but the 
fable related ol this bird shows, that the Persians confounded the 
Actions invented for the swan, with those imagined for the Phoenix. 
The kuknos is said to live for a thousand years ; to sound the 
most haimomous notes, tiuough a bill which contains no less than 
lifty oi ifices ; to form a funnal pile for itself; and, as it expires 
amidst the flames, to give birth to its successor. 

The Persians mention another bird, which may be also com* 
pared with the Phoenix. The learned Hyde, in his history of the 
religion of the ancient Persians, has the following sentence, in 
speaking of the solai titles. Vocatur {scilicet Sol ) quoque 
mu ugh, i. o. avis, volucris ; Jortassis eadem ratione qua JEgj/ptii 
Solern etiam Phanicrm esse mysteriose flngebant : quam quid era 
fabulam explicavimus in notis nostris ad Itinera Mundi. in 
turning to the D /WTTW JTTltt of Abraham Peritsol, which 
work llyde has honoured with a commentary, I was rather disap* 
pointed to find absolutely nothing relative to the fable of the Phoe- 
nix, unless the following words be those to which the learned 
writer alluded — llinc etiam $o7vi? avis dicta , quia rubra sen flam - 
mea. But the word murgh in Persian signifies, (I •believe,) gene- 
rally a bird, and the name is given sometimes to an aquatic fowl, 
sometimes to the nightingale, sometimes to the ostrich. I rather 
imagine, that the bird which Hyde meant to indicate was the si - 
murgh . The Persian mytliologists say, that this bird dwells among 
the mountains of Kaf, which girt the universe; that it existed be- 
fore the creation ; and that it has witnessed the duration of 12 
period*, each consisting of 7000 years. 

, From this statement it is easy to see, that the Simurgh of the 
Persians, like the Phoenix of the Egyptians, was a symbol of the 
{evolutions of time. Ormuzd is said to have reigned for 6000 
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years, and the empire of Ahriman was of the same duration. It 
is not difficult, even with no other help than that of the Zeadaves- 
ta, to explain this euigma. The period of 12,000 years indicates 
the annual revolution partitioned into 12 months. The reign of 
Ormuzd lasts for six months, from the vernal'to the autumnal equi- 
nox ; and the reign of Ahriman begins with the autumnal equi- 
nox, and ends with the vernal. Ormuzd is the type of the Sum- 
mer Sun ; and AJuiman represents that luminary during the win- 
ter. The ancient Persians also appear to have held, that 12,000 
years consituted the period of the creation ; and it is remarkable, 
that the Etruscans had a similar tradition. Some allusion, how- 
ever, seems to be made to the period assigned for the creation, 
and the Sabbath which followed it, in the book of Genesis, since 
the 7000 years, of which the Persian fabulists speak, may be re- 
duced to jseven days. The reign of Ormuzd for 6000 years may 
typify the six days, and the reign of Ahriman for 6000 years may 
typify the six nights, during which time the work of creation was 
going forwards. It is very possible, however, that other and 
more satisfactory solutions of these riddles may be given ; while it 
still is evident, that the fable of the Simurgh relates to the duration 
of certain astronomical revolutions, or periods of time. 

The name given to this bird seems to indicate, that it was con- 
sidered as a symbol of the month. Among the Persians the month 
consisted of 30 days ; and the word, £ signifies a bird w ilh 
the number “ thirty” prefixed. 

The aitka , of which I have already spoken, is the same bird 
with the simurgh ; but the Arabians seem to have added much to 
the tale. It i^ remarkable, that the Indians, Persians, and Ara- 
bians, represent the Garuda, the Simurgh, and the Ankn, as a ra- 
tional creature endowed with the gift of speech. In this respect 
tlie Orientalists have improved upon the fable of the Phoenix. 

1 am afraid that I have already detained my readers too long 
upon this subject. 1 shall therefore conclude .with observing, that 
the story of the Phcenix contains one of the most elegant allego- 
ries to be found iu the Egyptian mythology ; and that this bird, 
while it represented time still progressive in its course, and con» r 
mencing one period as another expired, was also a symbol of the 
human soul, which passes by death to life. 

Juno, 1817. IV. DRUAmoyj). 
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DE L’IMPROVISATION PORTIQUE 

Chez les Ancicns, et particuli'erement chez Us Grecs et 
les Roma ins. 

PAR M. RAOUL-ROCHETTE. 

t 

Seconde Partie. 


SECTION PREMIERE. 

De V Improvisation chez les Grecs. 

Avant d examiner ce que fut 1* Improvisation chez les Grecs, et 
les di verses formes sous lesquelles elle se produisit, il est important 
de fixer nos idees sur la nature de Ieur poesie, et de faire sentir la 
difference de leurs moeurs poctiques et des nAtres* Chez nous, un 
poete ne souniet ses productions an jugement des yeux et des 
oreillcs, qu’apres leur avoir fait subir lui-meme la double ipreuve 
de Ja meditation et de l’Atude; ce n'est qu'i 1'ombre des bois, ou 
dans le silence du cabinet qu’il se livre aux inspirations de 
son ginie. 8a muse mysterieuse cherche les riduits les plus obs- 
enrs, et nc se plait que dans les retraites les plus solitaires : 1’eclat 
du jour, les applatidissemens du monde intimident ses transports 
naissans, arritent son premier essor, et ce n’est le plus souvent que 
par des veil les laborieusemeut prolongees, qu’il parvient & rendre 
ses vers dignes de son approbation et de la nAtre. Nous ne trou- 
vons, dans la Grice antique, rieu qui se rapporte a ces idees: e'etoit 
sur tout dans l’imposante solennitA des assemblies ptiMiques, ou 
dans la joyeuse yvresse des reunions privies, que h talent de ses 
poctes ainioit se produire. Le spectacle des fetes rehgieuses et 
patriotiques qui se succedoient presque sans iutervalle chez cette 
nation spiriluelle et sensible, offroit au genic poetique des occasions 
toujoiirs sAres et toujours nouvelles, de paroitre aver, avantage. 
La presence mime des objets les plus capables de Tmspirer, et 
la certitude de tro'uver, dans ce nombreux concours d’hommes 
igalenient passionnis pour le plaisir et pour la gloire, des auditeurs 
entliousiastes plutot que des juges sivires, tout excitoit la veine des 
poctes, tout enflammoit leur imagination ; ct les accords d'une 
nitisique harmonieuse ajoutoient encore & leur verve un nouveau 
degre d'exaltation. Tel est le sens de cette judicieuse remarque 
de Quintilien, dont je n’ai fait qut* divelopper 1’espiit : “ laaainte 
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tie fie pas repondre d Fattente de ses auditeurs , crtm* ftie/t ?iie 
Fespoir de la surpasses double tes forces et enflamme le talent du 
potte ; et ily a cela de remarquable , que iandis que la composition 
exige la plus e tide re solitude , F improvisation au contrqire se plait 
dans le grand nombre de temoins, comme le-guerrier s'anime d 
t aspect de ses drapeaux .' ” 

C'est au milieu de ces ffctes, si favorables & la poesie, que les 
anciens en ont p!ac6 le berceau. Les premiers accens qu'elle fit 
entendre furent inspires par le plaisir, dans les reunions cliampfetres, 
et, sur ce point, les graves temoignages des pbilosophes s’ac- 
cordent aVec les ingenieuses allegories des poiites.* Strabon dit 3 
que c’ecoit un usage familier aux Grecs et aux Barbares d'ac- 
compagner les sacrifices divins de ffctes, dont Fenthoustasme et la 
Musique, (ce sont ses propres expressions,) faisoicnt comiuun6ment 
les frais : ces mots indiquent certaiueinent que, dans les fetes 
religieuses dc l'Antiquite, la plupart des poesies consacr£es au 
culte, etoient i la fois improvises et chantees. Et comment, en 
effet, ces fiommes simples, qui ne cultivoient que pour leur agre- 
ment uu art aussi grossier qu’eux, auroient-ils eu le loisir de se 
iivrer & une etude penible, surtout, quand les vives inspirations 
d’uii coeur reconnoissant sembloient A leurs yeux riiommage le 
plus digne de la divinitc qu’ils adoroient ? 

A mesure que la civilisation se perfectionna dans la Grice, la 
poesie y pi it chaque jour des formes plus savantes, sans cesser 
d'etre consacree aux usages les plus populaires. La languc de 
ses habitans etoit si riche et si vari£e, leur imagination si prompte 
et si f6conde, quo le langage des vers fut long temps le seul dans 
lequel ils exprim£rent toutes leurs sensations, aussi bien que toutes 
leurs idees. Cette inclination generate pour la poesie n’a point 
echappe a la sagacite de Plutarque, et les expressions dont il se 
sert 4 , sont trop remarquables pour n'etre pas ici fidelement rap- 
portees : “ Telle 6toit, dit.il, dans ces series fecules, la disposition 
des esprits, et la 1 * pente naturelle qui les entrainoit vers la poesie, 
que la moindre cause exterieure ct {'illusion la plus Jegere suffi- 


1 Instihit. Orator, lib. x. c. 6. 

* Tibull. Eleg. lib. ii. cl. l ; Lucret. lib. v. sub init. 

3 Strabo, Geograph, lib. x. p. 467: Ta; jLuV juir’ iyOouctaa-fAov, ii X W P**' * n ^ 

Tiff fxiv pirn vac i* pin. 

4 De Pyth. Oracul. ^xxiii. tom. ix. p. 286, Hutten : — » wyxi xoactif 

pva-tt; o tugoi/y vt xal ^opoy iyoCe-af wglff yroinc-i?, r*7ff ■ &9i>( htiytv ovto wpo- 

Svfxiui xal appal xal waga<rxn/«l #TOipi.oT»|To noiovcrtei fxtxpag «fwl On ApX*C • 

*** Vfvrponvc (vulgd traparpoHric) vou fairawtxou £fo/buv’iv, J c iXxi <r^ a i vplf 

T« olxilov ov pom — iffTgoXoyavff xa> fiXoaoJoi/f, oXX* »v olty r} xal xbQ.t (vulgd Ha9u) 
7^ofAtfovs t eUrou rube Cnropfvhroe f ri -jfufac Hpovttta-ouvne u\ttr9avt lie tiu/Sit yvpuv, 
J’ai admis dans ce passage deux corrections dc Keiske, et j*ai rhang^ la le^on 
vulgaire ymph an en celle de ywjuuni/f, qui m'a sembl6 faire un sens meilleur. 

WO. XXXF. Cl. Jl. VOL. XVI. G 
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soient pour produire les plus violens mouvemens de l’Ame, les 
transpoits les plus passioiin£s. Et ce n’etoit pas seulement cliez 
les hommes d'un esprit plus cultiv£, et sur les objets dont la con- 
noissance leur 4 to it plus familidre, que s’exergoit cette etonnante 
vivacity d ’imagination. Les impressions les plus subites de la 
joie ou du chagrin produisoient sur tous les hommes un effet 
semblable, et, soit dans l’ivresse des festins, soit dans l’accable- 
ment de la douleur, ils proferoient sans effort des chants harmo- 
nieux.” Une pareille faculty est trop merveilleusc en elle-meme, 
et trop contraire d toutes nos idee9, pour n’avoir pas trouvfe 
d’iiicr£dules, et je ne suis pas surpris que Fontenelle se soit egaye 
aux depens du bon Plutarque.* Ce bel esprit franqois avoit trop 
peu de chaleur dans la t£te et de sensibility dans l’dme, pour 
croire reclle, pour concevoir merae la nature du talent que le 
philosophe grec attribuc d ses anciens compatriotes. 

Par suite de cette disposition naturelle, et de l’habitude quelle 
avoit fait conlracter aux Grccs, l’usage des vers fctoit devcnu si 
commun et si facile parnii eux, qu’ils 1’appliquerent bientdt d 
toutes sortes d*objets. C est encore Plutarque qui men foumira 
la preuve :* “ 11 fut un temps, dit ailleurs ce savant et judicieux 
£crivain, oh le9 vers accompagn£s de chants servoient comme de 
monnoies du discours, oh la poesie et la musique, outre les sujets 
qui leur sont propres, reumssoient d leur domaine l’histoire, la 
philosophic, et geri£ralement la peinture de toutes les passions, 
et le rccit de tous les faits de quelque importance.” Enfin, 
ajoute le inline auteur, 1 2 3 on en vint au point de mettre en vers les 
discours relatifs aux diverges circonstances de la vie privee, a 
presque tous les besoins de la vie domestique. “ Ce fut en vers 
chautcs au son dc la lyre, que la plupart des homines adressdrent 
des conseils, des consolations ou des reproches. Ce fut en vers 
qu’ils dcbitcrent des fables ou des maximes applicables d ces 
differeus motifs, et ^u’lls compos£rent,* les uns par^une aptitude 
naturelle , les nutres par l* effet de C habitude, des nines, des Peans 
et des Invocations aux Dieux.” 

II n’est pas necessaire dc developper lc sens de ces divers 
temoignages ; l’improvisation y est marquee a des traits si carac- 
tcristiques, quV est impossible de s y meprendre, quoiqu’elle n’y 


1 Fonteriello, Ilistoire des Oracles, dissertation ii. chap. v. CEuvres, tom. li. 
p. 386, edit, in 8vo. 

2 De Ryth. Oracill. $ xxiv : nv mv or* Xoy w vofj.iofj.aci v fypi'vro fxhpoig xal j utkieri 

Kttl ujuais t irtioav fj.lv lo-Topmv xal 7 rav & *40of, wg limit xal xpay/xa 

oifxnmpas pwtr\s tiofxnov * Ig Trooiciv xal fxwoixw uyovrig, 

3 Idem, ibidem : for® me *poe votfn-ixw hurtiSuornros, 0 1 vt’KtTont ha \vgug no* 

ifi&nC hovBvrovv, happyijia^ovro, maptns\tvcv70 t fXvOovg xal TtapoijjUac inipatim, hi I! Ejuvoi*f, 
Gtvv ifa tig, irawa;, tv fxtrgotg Ixoiovvro xal piiXioiv, o( St' tbpvtav, ot SI ha 

o uvnOtiav, 
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soit nulle part formellement exprimee. Comment croire, en effet, 
que dans des circonstances impnsvues, et qui se renouveloient X 
chaque instant, ces hommes aient pu produire sans pf6paration,- 
conime sans effort, des chants analogues X ces diverses occasions, 
si Ton n’admet pas qu’ita aient 6t6 dou6s de la faculty d’impro- 
viser sur toutes sortes de matures, soit que cette faculte ait 6t6* 
chez eux le fruit d’un don naturel, soit qu’ils reussent acquise par 
Pexercice et par P£tudc ? Cost X cette facuH6 bnllante, qui les 
rendoit aussi agr£ables qu’utiles X la societe, que les Poetes 
durent principalement la consideration dont il$ vivoient cnvironn6s. 
C'est par clle qu’ils se vireut Sieves X la dignite d’nn miniature 
public, et investis du glorieux privilege de promulguer les loix, et 
d'interpreter les volontes des Dieux. l^ .s Poetes, dans les anciens 
temps de la Gr£ce, Stoient regardes comine les l£gislateurs des 
nations, comnie les precepteurs du genre buniain ; et les produc- 
tions du g&uie poetique, qui ne sont que trop souvent consid6r6es 
parini noi^s comme une oeuvre frivole, dont le moindre defaut est 
d'etre indifKrente au bonheur des peuples, jbuissoient alors de 
ces profonds respects dus a des oracles de la morale. C’etoit pour 
les poetes, et pour les musiciens dont Part etoit si etroitement li6 
a\ec le leur, qu’avoient ete originairenient imagines les termes de 
philosophes et de sophistesj denominations bonorables, que Pin- 
digne abus qu’en firent depuis des orateurs merccnaires, fit tom bear 
dans le m6pris. Les expressions de venificulgur et de legislaleur 
etoient presque synonymes ; Strabon les applique Pune et Pautre x X 
Pancien poete Thalttas , qui florissoit avaut llomire. 3 4 5 Nous ap- 
prenons d’Aristote qu 'avant Vinvention des lettres on mettoit les 
loix en mmiquef et de U vient que, dans la languc des Grecs, le 
m&me mot designoit X la fois mi chant verstfit et uue loi . s Mais 
cet usage, qu’Aristote semble restreindre a des temps presque 
barbares, se maiutint memo dans les si£cles les plus 6clair6s. 
Solon, qui, X Pexemplc des anciens chantres de la Gr£cc, reunit 
avec tin 6gal succ&s la double qualite de Icgislateur et de poete, 
Scrivit en vers un traitc du gouvernernent , qui devoit servir de 
supplement X ses loix. 6 Tyrlee, dont les chants bclliqueux con- 


1 Eustatli. ad Odyss. lib. i. p. 1404, lin. 15, ad. Rom. ; Allien. Dcipoosoph. 
lib. \iv. c. 15. • 

% Strabo, Geograpb. lib. x. roiw Ay tfl xai yofxo SenxS. 

3 CF. Suidam. v. eaX^Tttf ; Plutarch, de Music&,$ vii. ; Sext. Empiric, advert. 
Mathematic, lib. ii. 

4 Aristot. Problemat. § xix. prob. 28. 

5 Burette, Acad£m. des Inscript. tom. x. p. 218. m6m. 

6 Plutarch, in Solon, § iii. : cc poeme politique renfermoit cinq millc eery, au 

t6inoignage de Diogene de Lame (lib. i. c. 2. $ 14). Les loix mcmcs de Solon 
avoienl Gtd mises pai lui en vers, et Plutarque nous en a conserve (ibideui) les 
deux premiers. 1 * 
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duisirent les Spartiates & la victoire, laissa parmi eux un monument 

f ilus durable de son genie et de leur reconnoissance, un code de 
oix 6<:rit eu beaux vers. 1 Tespaudre mit en niusique celles de 
Lytmrgue, 4 ^e qui suppose qu’clles etoient egalement redigGes 
dans un m£tre poetique. Lcs Tliusicns d’ltalie, dout 1 etablisse- 
jnent e.st d'une epoquc bicn plus nioderne encore, 3 cbantoient dans 
leurs festins les loix dc Charondas, 4 et nc se faisoient point scrupule 
de meter ces graves conceptions de la sagesse aux fol&tres jeux de 
la joic bachiquc. Enfin, le me me usage, etendu 3 une foule d'actes 
et de decrets publics, parent avoir cte general dans un grand nombre 
de villcs grecqucs.* 

On peut tirer de ces faits deux consequences importantes. La 
prcmieie, c/est que lcs Grccs etoient doues d’une singuli£re facilite 
pour composer des vers, puisqu’ils y mettoient les choscs eu 
apparencc lcs plus coutraires a la pocsic : la seconde, e’est que les 
Poetcs, interpretes immediats des volontes dcs Dieux et des 
intentions du legislateur, devoient possedcr au plus haut degre ce 
talent, qui scmble avoir forme le purtage dc leur nation &iti£re, et 
la principal attribution de lent minis tore. Aussi, ne les consideroit- 
on pas conirne des etres vulgaircs, pour qui l’art des vers ii'etoit 
qu’iin metier obscur, qu’uuc profession vouee d des occupations 
solitaires. I Is etoient les com pagnons ct les conseillers assidus des 
Princes ; admis A leurs festins ct nicies dans Unites leurs 
liberations, pour leur rappder sans cesse les loix de la modera- 
tion et de la justice, que fait trop souvent oublier 1’nresse du 
plaisiret du pouvoii, ils savoient temperer Tausterite facheuse de 
ces leqons par lcs charities irresistibles dc leur pocsie.* C’etoit eu 
eux que residoit tout l’exercice de la morale publique ; e’etoient 
eux qui faisoient tout 1’orncment des reunious privies; et les 
memes homines, dont la voix male et forte excitoit 1’amour des 
vertus guerriercs, savoient aussi, par dcs accens doux et paisibles, 
inspirer le goGt des vertus domestiques. Voyez le magnifique por- 
trait qu’Hcsiode ti ace 7 des poetes, ses contemporaiifs et ses rivaux, 
dont ll partageoit les honneurs ct dont il surpassoit les taleus. 11 les 
represente, dissipant, aux sculs acccns de leur voix, lcs funestes 
disseiitiinens qui s eleven t parmi les homines ; appaisant partout la 


* Suidas, v. T upmi:;. r 

4 Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lib. i. p. 308. 

3 Voy. notre Hist. Critique de l’Etubliss. dcs Colonies Grecques, tom. far. 
p. S3, et ftuiv. 

4 Hcrmipp. apnd A then. lib. xiv. r. 6. 

5 Martian. Capell. lib. ix. : Grscanim urbium mnltse ad lynuu leges decreta- 
que pubhea reritabaut. 

6 Voyfz. dans A thence, (lib. xiv. c. 11.) I'lloge de la Musique qui s'appliquc 
aussi A la Poesic. 

I Hesiod. Theogon. v. 81— 103. 
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discorde, et faisant naitre le plaisir ; donnant aux rois et aux 
peuples de sages avis, et d’utiles exemples ; recueillant enlin, pour 
recompense de leurs travaux, la faveur des princes et la'ven£ratioi) 
de leurs sujcts. # 

Je vois d'iti mes lecteurs sourire A ces. scduisantes images, 
et je conviens, qu’en ne prenant pour riglc de ce qui peut &tre % 
que ce qui cst, le tableau de nos mceurs actuelles nous dispose 
peu A croire celui que je viens de tracer des mceurs de la Grdce 
antique. Dans tin siicle, oft les guerres de plurne excitccs par la 
pocsie, sont si communes et si violcntes, comment imagine* qu’il 
fut un temps oft la Pocsie deviut un lieu de paix ct de charit£ 
panni les hommes, et que les vers, qui causent aujourd’hui taut de 
troubles dans le mondc, servircnt autrefois A y inaintenir la 
traiiquillit6 ? Mais ce n'est pas IA, aux yeux de riiomine eclair^ 
ct de l'obscrvateur impartial, la seulc difference essentielle qui 
distingue not re society de celle des Grecs, et des fails viennent 
encore A l’appui de ces observations generates. Ayant dp partir 

S our la fatale expedition de Troic, Agameqiqon avoit laiss6 A 
Iycencs un poetc charge de veillcr sur la conduite de son 6pouse, 
et de la rctenir, par la douce autorit6 dc sou gtnie, dans le 
sentier de la vertu, dont elle n’etoit que trop disposee A s’ecartcr. 
Ce cliantre fidftle rcussit longtcmps, par des exhortations habilement 
soutenues du charmc des vers et de la melodic, A enipccher la 
d£faite de eette malheureuse princesse, et Ton salt qu’Kg\sthe ne 
parvint enfin A trioinpher de sa resistance, qifupre* avoir eloigne 
de sa person ne le vertueux poete qn*il n 'avoit pu corroinpre. 1 * 3 

HoniAre nous offre encore d’autres exemples de pes maiurs 
antiques. Le Vhtmim , qu’il introduit dans Ic palais d'U l\ssc, x 
prodiguoit A regret ses chants devant les insojens atiians do 
Penelope. Force longtemps de se soumettre A ]a n6cessite, il obtint 
aisement sa grAce, loisqu’UIjsse, vainqueur de ses rivaux, s’apprA- 
toit A le punir comme /in de leurs complices, et Tllemaquc lui 
rendit hautemeflt le tenioignage, qu’il avoit vaiiieinnit cherchS A 
s’affranchir d'un joug sous leqiicl ce lils du Hero* avoit 6te 
contraiut de plier lui-menic. Le Dcmodocus , qui cmbcllissoit ics 
festins d’Alcinoiis par les accords de sa lyre et par les inspirations 
de sa muse, n’avoit jamais, plus heureux qu plus sage que Phemius, 
prostituc sou talent A d’mdignes usages. Aussi Homerc nous le 
repr£sentc-t-il toujouis 1 romiiic jouissant A lb cour du Prmco 
et parmi ses propres concitoyens des honneurs qu’il mentoit A 
double titre par son genie et par son caract£re. linfiri, Virgile, pcqijtre 
aussi fidcle des mceurs grecques, que soigneux iniituteur des _ 

1 Horn. Odyaa. lib. lii. v. *67, et sqq« Eoatath. ad hone loe, 

x Homer. Odyss. lib. i. v. 154, lib. xxii. v. 347. 

3 Hqmer. Odyp, lib, yiii, v. 44, $*, et aJ, 
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conceptions homfoiques, place parmi les convives de la reine 
de Carthage/ un Poete qu’il nomme lop as, et qui celdbre dans 
•ses vers les beaut6s et les secrets de la nature, sujet grave et 
sublime qui convenoit encore aux oreilles de, Didon chaste et 
vertueuse. 

Si ces exemplcs confirment les tcmoignages de Plutarque, rela- 
tivement a l’usage qu’on faisoit anciennement dans la Grece de la 
poiisie et des poetes, ils prouvent aussi que cette poesie etoit le 
plus souvent improvisee , et que ces poetes, dans leurs compositions 
morales ou politiques, ne faisoient qu’obeir a l’inspiration du 
moment. C’etoit cette prodigieuse facilile de s’exprimer en 
vers sur tous les sujets et dans toutes les circonstauces que peut 
offrir la vie publique et privee, qui avoit fait croire aux homines 
superstitieux de l’antiquite, que le talent de ces poetes etoit 1’effet 
de Pinflucncc immediate de la Diviuite, et qui les faisoit considfoer 
cux-mfones coniine des fores surnaturels. C’est en ces termes que 
Platon, qui meprisoit les versificateurs de son temps, parle des 
vcritables poetes. 11 n’accorde ce titre qu’d ceux qui cont saisis 
(Tun souffle impel ueux et divin ; il pretend que Part ne doit point 
prtsider a leurs compositions; que Fenthousiasme seul doit les pro - 
duire. 11 revient souvent sur cette idee, et la presente sous toutes 
les formes, toujours avec la memc assurance ; son st) le revfo aussi 
l'cclat et la couleur de ses pensees, et Ton diroit qu’en cet endroit 
Platon a voulu offrir un modele de 1’inspiration dont il fait un 
precepte : x “ Les poetes, dit-il, pretendent qu’ils puisent d des 
sources de miel et de lait ; que, semblables aux abeilles, et portes, 
coniine elles, sur des ailes legdres, ils cucillent dans les jardins des 
muses les fleurs brillantes dont ils decorent leurs vers ; et ils disent 
la verit6. Un poete, en effet, cst un etre Itger , ai/e et sacre, 
Rien ne sort de sa veinc, s’il n’est tout entier au pouvoir de la 
Divinitc, si sa raison ne s’egare et ne s’eteint. C’est uniqueiuent 
lorsqu’echauft’e par 1’harnionie et le rhythme, il entre , dans le 
delire, qu’il compose ces poemes digues d’une eterijelle admiration. 
...L’art ne produil jamais ces merveillcs ; c’est la faveur celeste qui 
les opdre, et qui, scion les caprices de la muse, dicte d chaque 

E >ete des chants analogues d la nature de son g6nie ; a celui-ci, des 
ithyrambes ; d celui-ld, des Eloges ; d tel autre des vers Epiques 
ou des Iambes. Aueun d’eux ne reussit dans un genre Stranger d 
sou talent, parce que ce talent lui-m&me nest pas 1’effet de l'art, 

mais celui d’une inspiration sumaturelle C’est ainsi, ajoute 

Platon, que la Divinite, mettant d profit les dispositions diverses 
qu’ils apportent en naissant, les fait servir d’instrumens aveugles d 
ses volont&s, d’interprfoes dociles d ses oracles, afin de nous cou- 


1 Virgil. dEneid. lib. i. v. 744, et Servius ad hunc loc. 
1 Plato, in Ion. tom. i. p. 534, 535. 
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vaincre que tant de belles choses, qui 6chappent si des etres prives 
de sens et de raison, £manent du Dieu meme qui les inspire et qui 
s’exprime par leur bouche.” 

A 1’appui de ces, id6es, Platon cite l’excmple d r un poete qui 
6toit de Chalcis, en Eubee, et qui se nommoit Tynnilhus. Sans 
avoir jamais rien 6crit qui fut digue d’etre recueilli, il prononqa, 
par le seul effet de cette influence surnaturelle, un hymne ou ptan, ' 
qui fut bientot dans toutes les bouches, et qui,"de 1’aveu meme de 
l’auteur, n’etoit cependant qu 'une production dtpourvue d'art et 
creee sans travail . “ 11 semble,” dit encore Platon, “ que la Divi- 
nite, en proferant le plus beau des hymnes par 1’organe du plus me- 
diocre des poetes, ait voulu montrer que ces vers, objets de {’ad- 
miration des homines, ne sont pas des oeuvres m or tel les et de main 
humaine, mais des ouvrages divins et cr6es par les Dieux.” Qu’ on 
ne suppose pas que ces id£es fussent particulars a Platon, et que 
Timagination, a laquelle cet eloquent 6crivain dut ses ddfauts 
aussi bien que ses beautes, I’ait encore entrain^ ici liors des bornes 
de la vferiti. Eu ad met tant que ses principes ne soient pas incon- 
testables, le fait dont il les autorise, ne sauroit du moins fetre 
conteste. D’ailleurs, Aristote, qui, coinme l’on sait, ne se faisoit 
pas un devoir de conforuier ses opinions & cel les du fondateur de 
I’academie, et qui m&me adopta souvent des syst&mes conlraircs, 
par cela seul qu’ils etoient opposes a ceux de son maitre, le grave 
et m£thodique Aristote distingue aussi deux sortes de poetes, 
eeux qui le devienuent par 1’eftet d’une disposition nature lie, et 
ceux qui ne doivent ce talent qu'i un £tat passager d’alienation. 1 * 
Ces dcrni£res paroles indiquent clairement, ce me seiuble, le 
ravissenient extatique dans lequel Platon vouloit que fussent 
plong£s les sens du poete, pendant tout le temps que duroit sa 
composition. Le meme Aristote confinne ailleurs par un exemple 
l’induction que jc tire ici de son temoignage ; il cite 1, un poete do 
Syracuse, nomra£ Mara c us, qui ne faisoit jamais de meitleurs vers 

! \ue lorsqu’il enUoit dans le delire . Un autre philosophe, dont 
es ecrits sont depuis longtemps perdus, mais dont ropinion sur la 
poesie nous a ete transmise par un poete, D4niocrite, qui aft’ecta 
souvent de deguiser sous des formes originates et bizarres des idees 
pleines de gofitet de solidit6, excluoit foruiellcmciit, de J’1161icon, 
quiconque n’eprouvoit pas cette ivresse, 3 ce dclire, cet embrase- 
ment d’imagination, (ce sont les propres expressions de l’Ahbc 
Arnaud, dont je me sers ici, 4 ) eu un mot cet enthousiasme qui clove 

1 Aristot. in Poetic. 

* Aristot in Problemat. § xxx. prob. i.tom. ii. p. 626. : Maparis i * 

xal aptivun 5» voinmt or* hurmin. 

3 extrudit'sanos Helicone Poetas 

Democritus, Horat. Art. Poet. v. 296. 

4 Dei ImproviMteurs, (Euvres Comp let tea, tom. ii. p. 98. 
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l'homnie au-dessus de lui-m£rae, le transporte dans un nouvel 
univers, et en faisant taire la raison, souvent m£me en la trou- 
blant, repand sur tous les objets une force et une lumiAre ex- 
traordinaires. Est-il possible d’exprimer plus formellement le 
caractAre d’lnspiration qui rAgnoit dans de pareils ouvrages, et celte 
inspiration accordee A des poetes sans genie et sans art, tels que 
Tynnichus et Maracus, peut-elle se concilier avec le travail lent 
et pAnible des meditations poetiques ? n’est-elle pas rimprovisation 
me me ? 

Pour achever de nous en convaincre, il suffira d’examiner les 
expressions, par lesquelles HotnAre designe les deux poetes qu’il 
introduit dans son OdyssAe. Lorsque Phemius, menace par 
Ulysse, se jette A ses genoux pour implorer sa clemence : je suis, 
lui dit-il, instruit par moi-mftne, c’est A dire, mon talent n’est pas 
le fruit de Part ni de C etude ; il est un don de la nature , et le 
resultat de l 9 inspiration .* II ajoute : la Divinite mit en moi toutes 
sortes de chants , N’est-cc pas encore comtne s’ll lui disoit ? je 
possede 9 par une faveur sptciale des Dieux , la faculte de chanter 
d Vimproviste sur toutes sortes de sujets? C’est le nieme sens que 
nous devons donner aux paroles dont se sert Horn Are en parlant 
de DAmodocus : un Dieu lui accorda le talent des vers , et la 
faculte de chanter sur tous les sujets que son genie lui suggPre. 9, 
^’inspiration spontanAc me parent clairement caracterisee par ces 
dcrniers mots ; et, comme si ce poete eut voulu prAvenir toute 
espAce d’iuccrtitudcr A cet egard, il nous en fournit lui-meme la 
preuve materiel le. DAmodocus prelude A ses chants, apiAs avoir 
pris en main sa lyre, et fait placer devant lui la coupe de vin 
destinee A exalter son genie ; 3 cest la muse elle-meme qui dicte 
ses vc)s y selon les propres expressions d’HomAre, 4 et le reste de 
son rAcit designe encore mieux un poeme produitsans pieparation. 
Ulysse, charme du talent que le poete a deploye dans la peinture 
des desastres de 1’armAe grecque, 5 lui propose, pour.sujet d’un 
nouveau poeme, de chanter 1’aventure au chevah de bois, le stra- 
tageme d’Ulysse, et la destruction de Troie par la main des guerriers 
enfermes dans les flancs de cette machine : u Si tu traites digne- 
ment un si noble sujet, poursuit Ulysse, je n’hesiterai plus A pro- 
clamer ton gAnie en prAscnce des hommes, et j’avouerai hautement 
que tes vers panent d’une inspiration divine.” L’occusion Atoit 
brillautc, et 1’epitMive delicate ; un seul instant de retard, en pre- 


■ Homer. Odyss. lib. xxii. v. 347. 

* Homer. Ody$N. lib. viii. v. 44 : rw yap pa flioj viptSuatv AoiSfp v f on*i 

SujAOf iaprpuvnatv aiiSitv, 

3 Horn. Odyss. v. 70 : iffy Si itV«c owio iriiiV, on OuptSs 

* Ibidem, v. 73 : piovcr' £p' uoiSov Ayrouv, 

3 Horn. Odyss. lib. viii. v. 467 , et sqq. 
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scnce d’auditeurs dont l'attente etoit si vivement excitde ct l’opi- 
nion dejd si favorablement prevenue, un seiil mdice d’embarras ou 
d’hesitation, pouvoit porter d la reputation du poete ur.e atteinte 
funeste et irreparable. Demodocus ne parol t pas sentir .tout' le 
danger de sa situation, ou plutdt il le brave, flour rnietix en 
triompher. Le ddfi d’Ulysse et la promessc flatteuse qui le termine, 
enflamment subitemeut son imagination, et, sans donner d sen juges 
ni d lui-nieme le moment de la reflexion, il c ommence d celebrer 
le fameux evenement indique d sa muse. La rapidite de rette 
action est rendue sensible par celle des expressions mdmed’Ho- 
mdre.: 1 ^impulsion immediate ct soudaine de la Divinity y est 
formellement exprimde, et Ton ne trouvera nulle part, ce me 
semble, l’absence de toute preparation plus manifest^ment prouv£e 
que dans ce passage de l’Odyss£e. Je ne crois done pas m ’abuser 
en induisant des propres temoignages de l’auteur, qu’il a voulu 
designer ici deux chant res improvisateurs ; et, si l’opinion de 
Did) me, d’Kustathe et des autres commentateurs d’Hoindre, qui 
pretendent que cc poete s’est peint lui-mcme dans le per- 
sonnage de Ddmodocus, doue de 1 ’inspiration divine, et prive de 
la vue, si cette opinion, dis-je, est aussi vraie qu'elle me paroit 
vraiseniblable, cc? ne seroit pas etre trop hardi, que de prononcer, 
(Us a piesent et par suite de ma premiere induction, ce que j’eta- 
blirai bientot par des preuves irrecusables, quTlomere etoit aussi 
un poete improvisateur. 

On alldguera peut-dtre, qu’Homdre, us»nt du privilege accorde 
aux poetes, n’a mis en sedne dans les divers passages que j'ai 
cit6s, que des personnages imaginaires. Mais cette objection 
auroit peu de force par elle-mdme, et je la crois d’ailleurs abso- 
lument denude de fondement. D’abord, en admettant que les per- 
sonnages de Phemius et de Ddmodocus, ne soient point historiques, 
comme la plupart de ceux qu’il a iutioduits dans ses poenies, il 
ne s’ensuivroit pas de Id que la facultd qu’il leur accorde soit pure- 
ment Active* ou iddale. 11 est permis d un poete de creer de 
nouveaux acteurs, et de modifier des traditions regues, scion les 
besoins de sa fable, et la tournure particuliere de ses idees. Mais 
cette liberty ne s’etend pas, que je sache, jusqu’a supposer a ses 
personnages des moeurs entitlement chimei iques ; et Ion doit 
soupgonner Homdrc, nioins qu’aucun autre poete, d’avoir pris 
une licence aussi condamnable. Ce qui fait surtout le charme de 
ses tableaux, e’est la puretd de soil dcssin, et la franchise de son 
coloris ; tous les traits, toutes les nuances en sont exactement 
puises dans la nature, et lors meme que ses conceptions s’dloi- 
gnent lc plus dc la vdritd historique, il respecte constamment la 
vdrite morale. Peiutre fiddle des antiques exploits et des moeurs 


* fa S'* i i’ 9t); 9tov f rlf^iTO fatVi J’ 
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contemporaines, il ne fait agir et parler ses personnages que con- 
forai6ment aux habitudes et aux id£es de leur &ge, et, comme ce 
si^cle differoi}; peu, sinon par les temps, du moins par les coutumes, 
decelui oil il 6crivoit lui-meme, on reconnoit, en le lisant, que la 
tradition le guide presque autant que son genie, et la naivety de 
ses expressions semble attester partout la fid£lit£ de ses r6cits. 
Aussi plusieurs critiques lui reproch^rent-ils, avec plus de fonde- 
ment, quoiqu’avec encore moins de justice, d'avoir peint dans 
toute leur simplicity les moeurs des terns qui Favoient precede. 1 
Il n’est done pas probable que, dans les portraits si parfaiteinent 
analogues qu’il nous a traces de Pli£inius ct de D6modocus, il ne 
se soit appliqu£ & peindre que des fetres imaginaires, et qu’aucun 
mode I e existant ou counu ne lui en ait fourni les traits ou inspire 
Fidee. 

Te me defierois de mes idees, meme dans le cas o it elles me 
paroltroient le plus conformes aux temoignages de Fantiquite et 
aux principes de la critique, si je voyois qu'elles me fussent par- 
ticulieres : et j’ai pour regie de suspendre mon jugement, jusqu’i 
ce qu’il me paroisse suffisamment autorise. Uillusion, qui r£sulte 
des argumens favorables 4 notre opinion, est si naturelle et si invo- 
lontaire, qu’on ne sauroit trop se mettre en garde contre cette 
dangereuse seduction ; quand il s’agit de preuves purement morales, 
il seroit injuste d’exiger des autres la inline conviction qu’elles 
ont op£ree en nous, et les degres dc croyance ne doivent se de- 
terminer que d’apres coux de l’autorhy. Mais, quand je vois des 
idees, suffisamment raisonuables en elles-menies, partagees, dans 
leur application rigoureuse, par un critique d’un gofit aussi fin 
que d’uue erudition profonde, puis-je exprimer, avec les restric- 
tions du doute, une opinion qui r£uuit alors tous les caract^res de 
la verite ? Ce critique est iVl . Pope, qui ne se borua pas a dormer a 
son pays la ineilleure traduction politique de l 9 Made, qui ait 
ete encore execute dans 110 s ididmes modernes, mais qui voulut 
mcriter egaleinent bien de la i6piibliqiie entiere des l^ttics par ses 
reckerches sur la pt'rsonne et les ccrits (FHomcre. On sait que ce 
morceau de critique, si recommandable & double titre, ct par le 
grand poete qui en cst Fobjet, et par celui qui en est l’auteur, 
surpasse autant, par la finesse et la solidity du jugement, que par 
la profondeur et Fetendue des connoissances, tous les autres ecrits 
composes sur le meme sujet, et que les opinions de Pope, comme 
savant et comme homme de goiit, m6ritent ici d^tre doublenieiit 
considerees. On me permettra done d’ajouter plus de confiance a 
mes idyes, quand je les trouve conformes aux siennes, et mes 
leoteurs me sauront gre sans doute de mettre sous leurs yeux le 1^- 
moignage original, dont ils soupqonneroient peut-ytre que j aurois 


1 Voy. Barthllemy, Voyage du J. Anacbareis, luiroduction, art. Homcre. 
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pu interpreter inexactement les paroles : “ What sort of poets 
Homer saw in his own time, may be gathered from his description 
of Demodocus and Phemius, whom he has introduced to celebrate 
his profession. The imperfect risings of the art lay then among 
the extempore singers of stories at banquets, who wore half singers, 
half musicians.’ 9 1 

L’histoire, au reste, continue encore dcs observations fondles 
sur la nature meme dcs poesies d’Homlre ; Phis to ire nous apprend 
que Phemius et Dlmodocus existlrent reellement tels qu’il les 
a depeints, et dans le siicle et dans les lieux oik il les a placls. 
Demetrius de Phal&re les cite 1 2 Tun et 1’autre parmi les plus 
anciens chantres dont la tradition littlraire eut conservl le souvenir. 
L'auteur de la vie d!Homtre attribute k Hlrodole parle 3 4 d’un 
Phemius qui enseignoit les Belles-Lettres 'A Smyrne, et qui fut 
le prlcepteur et le plre adoptif d’Homere; d’o it Ton a conjec- 
ture que ce poete avoit dcpuis consacre dans son Odyssee le nom 
et 1’eloge d’un instituteur dont la mlmoire lui devoit etre chlre a 
taut de*titres. C’est sans doute A cette source qu’Eustalhe avoit 
puisl la tradition qu’il rapporte sur lex is te rite et sur la profession 
de Phemius/ et Plutarquc ne fait point difficulty d’admcttre cette 
tradition, comme certaine et absolument historique ; 5 6 entin, dans 
uti autre traite faussemcnt attribue au meme ecrivain, mais dont 
l’auteur s’appuie sur le temoignage d’Ephore, il est fait mention 
de Phemius, qui professoit les Belles-Lettres a Smyrne * Je 
pourrois produire, A legard de Dcmodosus, les mimes auto- 
rites, et j’en ajouterois d’autres encore, si je croyois qu’elies 
pussent donner plus de poids aux premieres. 7 Mais je ne dois 
pas nlgliger une observation de Plutarque sur le caractlre de la 
poesie de ces deux chantres improvisateurs. 11 remarqne 8 que 
la diction de leurs potmes etoit asservie aux mimes mitres que 
celle de Stesichore et des autres anciens pdites , qui , dans le meme 
temps qu’ils composoient leurs vers, y adaptoient les airs conve - 


1 An Essay oil the Life, Writings, and Learning of Homer, sect. in. p.81 — 82. 

2 Apnd Isac. Tzetz. Prolegom. ad Cassand. 

3 Vita Homer. Hcrodot. $ iv. v. xxvi. 

4 Enstath. ad Odyss. lib. i. v. 154, p. 1404, lm. 15 : Tov & «1»V 19V v miai* itrrop^ 

itiatnutlov ytyter&ai \tyet tov ffooiroi). L’6pithctC de fju’ll 111! dOQllC, 

me seniblc designer assez bicn nil improvisateur. 

5 Plutarch, de Music. § iii. 

6 Tw G-fjLvpvaiy Siiaana'kw ygctfXfjiMTt ov, apild Plutarch, toni. xiv. p. 175. 

7 Plutarch, et Dcmctr. Phaler. lor. laud. add. Eusfath. ad Odyss. lib. iii. 
v. 267, p. 1466, lin. 56— 60; Ptolem. Hepliaesl. lih. vn. p. 335, edit. Tliojn. 
Gale; Ovid, in lbin, v. 271. Vojez Buiette, Acadnnir dcs Insrript. tom. x. 
p. 206, ni6m. 

8 Plutarch, ibidem. Voy, sur cc passage important Irs icfle\ions de M. Burette, 
loc. laud. p. 209—21*;. 
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nobles. Ce passage, rapproch6 de tous ccux par lesquels j'ai 
essaye d’ctablir la nature du talent de Ph£mius et de Demodocus, 
aeheve de prouver la justesse de notre opinion ; et Ton ne sauroit 
maintenant douter que ces productions, n6es sans preparation sur 
des siijets imprevus, et accompagn£es du son des instrumens, n’aient 
et6 A la fois et de vcritables poemes et des poemes improvises. 

Je n’ai point cit6 jusqu’ici le t6moignage de Platon, relative- 
ment A l’existence de Phemius, quoiqu’il fut assur6me»t un des 
plus graves et des plus anciens que je pusse alleguer en ma faveur. 
C cst dans soil Dialogue d'lon , dont j’ai d6ja rapport^ plusicurs 
passages, que Platon parle de Ph6mius, d’lthaque, et lui donne 
le litre de llhapsode. 1 * Je potirrois, des A present, conclure de ce 
temoignage, que 1’art des Rhapsodes, tel au moins qu'il 6toit 
cultive dans les socles anterieurs A Hom£re, n’etoitque celui des 
iuprovisateurs ; et les considerations dont Platon accompagne ce 
fait litt£raire, justifieroient sans doute, aux yeux de mes lecterns, 
comme aux miens, 1’importante induction que j’en tire. En 
negligeant ainsi mes propres avantages, j’ai acquis le droit de ne 
point m’arr&tcr A combattre les opinions systematiques qui con- 
trarient la mienne, et je crois que la peine que je m’epargne, est 
un ennui que j’evite A mes lecteurs. Seroit-il, par exemple, fort 
utile A Icur instruction et n6ccs$aire au succes de ma cause, de 
ref uter les assertions, tout au moins tr£s hazardecs, de Dion Chr)- 
sostome, sur 1'igiiorance absolue oil l’on ctoit touchant le norn du 
pr6cepteur d’Hom^re fet les autres particularity de la deslin£c de 
ce poete comme si le sentiment de ce Uheteur moderne, quelque 
recommandable qu’il soit A plusieurs egards, pouvoit pr6valoir sur 
line reunion de temoignages puises aux plus pures sources dc 
1’antiquite ? Je dois encore moins in’iiiquieter du scepticism^ de- 
daigneux de M. Wolf, qui, sans donner d’autres preuyes de son 
opinion, que son opinion elle-meme, rejette 3 parmi les contes les 
plus extravagans, I’cxistence de Themius de Pionapis^attcst6e 
par Diodorc et par d’autres auteurs. 4 II me setnble qu’on peut 
se dispenser de lombattre des assertions, qui, ne reposant sur 
aucune base, ne sauroient faire aucune autorite. Que si Ion 
admet, comme regie dc ciitique, que chacun peut, en ne suivant 
que ses propres idees, traitor de reveries et de contes populates 
toutes les traditions ancicnnes qui nc s’accordcnt point avec elles ; 


1 Plato, in lone ; tom. i. p. 534 : Tlifl roZ Gnu iou 'lOaxno-iov pa^w&oZ. 

* Dion. Chrysoftt. Oral. LV. dc Socrat. et Homer. 

? Prolcgomen. ad Homer. § xiv. p. xlix : Igitnr mittamos falsi Herodotl 
Phemiuin, 6lc. 

4 Diodor. Sic. lib. iii. c. 6G ; Tatian. Ornt. ad Graecos, c. 62; Tlieodos. in 
Srfiol. ad Dionys. Tlirac. vitl. Fabric. Uiblioth* Grac. i. 27 ; Wesseling, ad 
Dvodqx. Sic., torn. li. p. 556, edit. Bipont. 
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s’il est permis de rejetter comme un €crivain absurde et visionnaire, 
tout auteur dont le sentiment ne se rapportera point au ndtre, )| 
sera, j’en conviens, bien plus commode d’6crire airisi l’histoire ; 
et la critique perdra, par ce moyen, plusieurs d$s grander diffi- 
culties qui en ont rendu jusqu’ici l’Stude si redoutable et le talent 
si rare. Mais, en tout cas, j’esp^re qu’on ne me refusers pasje 
droit que chacun s’arroge, de composer l’hisloire A sa manure, et 
que, pourvu que la vraisemblance s’y trouve, les t6moignages que 

1 '*ai all£gu6s d l’appui dc mes id6es, ne seront pas un motif pour 
es condamner. Qu’on ne me tienne pas compte de la peine que 
j’ai prise de recueillir ces t6moignages ; qu’on bl&me mime la 
faiblesse que j’ai d’y ajouter foi ; j’y consens : mais, du moms, 
qu’on me juge, comme mes adversaires, d’apr£s mes propres opi- 
nions, indepeudamment des preuves £trang£res dont j’ai cru devoir 
les appuyer. 

( On donnera la suite au No . prochain.) 
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PARS PRIMA. 

*AttAAE. Pseudo-Herodiani Epimerismi Mss.: Ta efc^TAiJ- 
yovra ent^fiara Sia tyj; at Sifdoyyov ygdfovr at, oTov flafla), naira), 
ova), drara), xa) dwXoos o<ra ip^Ttxd, nXrjv tov dflaXe, avr) rov $tv. 
Pseudo-Ilerod. nostro (cum Hesych. Suid. Phavor. Zonar. 
Etymol. Dracone, auctore Regularum de Prosod. ap. Herman. 
Gr. Gr. p. 445. 109. et Pliilem. in Lex. Technol.) est * AflaXe , 
noil *AflaXs. V. nov. T/ies. Gr* L. p. Q.6. A. * AflaXe aliquando perlTi 
scribi, in eodem novo Thes . Gr. L. p. 25. 13. et nott. 1, 2. dicitur. 
Hujus scrip tune origo e Grammaticorum canone, Td els at XyyovTx 
hrt^rifiara xa) dirX'A; ocra $grj vrjrixd, did rvjs at StfSlyyov ypdpovrat, 
petenda est. Sed dflaXe cum nostro Grammatico excipere debue- 
rant. u Vulgo Hebneorum Magistri, quoties vel mala impre- 
cantur, vel detestantur alium, tu> ckahal, utuntur : id antem 
9 * ve interpretatur Elias : ut cum Thargumistse, 
va mihi. Quod chahal de proditore suo usurpavit Dominus, cum 
dixit, ‘ Et filius quidem honiinis, prout definitum est, abit, verum- 


1 Voces astcrisco notate in H. Stcphani The j. Or. L . dosidcranlur. 
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taznen vae homini illi per quem proditur quod Syrus X ) , va, ibi 
fcliisque locis dixit. Quemadmodum turn Gr. Latinisque etiam 
particulis nod raro utebantur Syri. Forte et vicissim suum ajSoAe 
ex eo fecerunt Graeci. (Nihil enim usitatius quam ut aspiratio 
rejiciatur : quomodo a ?pn, 'AxeXSafia, nec pauca ejus generis.) 
Extat autem cum alibi, turn in Gr. Epigram. Anthol. 

'AfiaXe %eifjLsplou fie StixXvtre % elfiara Kovrov 
JeiXahjv. 

de navi hominibus amissis servata. Hesych. inter alia, a^pelov, 
inutile aut infaustum , alii $eD interpretantur. Ut sic mutuam 
inter sese lingus navent operam. De Graeca autem voce mirum 
quae linguarum harum imperiti.” D. Heinsii Exerc. Sacr. p. 
247. 

' ARPOBIOS . u H. Steph. laudat Dionysium in Perieg. v. 968., 
Ov% cog afipofiiwv 'Apaficov yivog. Gloss. 'Afipofiicov vXovcrltov.” D. 
Scottus in App. Ad quas Glossas respexcrit Scottus, nescio. 
In Eustathii enim Comment, non leguntur. Vide nov. Thes. 
Gr. L. p. 47. A. 

* ,f AKAINON. In Olympiodori loco, ab Jablonskio Gloss. 
Vocc. Aeg. (vide nov. Thes. Gr. L. p. ccxliv. a.) laudato, lege, 
cum SciiNGiiiEHo in Indice ad Rei Rust. Scrip, v. Acnua: A to 
ty xai emvevovjrat nap* otvrolg fierpov , oireo axamv xaXovrt irapu y) 
crrep^nv vrotsiv rov $ovov. Tewaterus edidit, A to x. eKtvevorjrat — 
rov crregvjcriv. 

* ' AAlXKAZfl . Versus ab Jablonskio Gloss. Vocc. Aeg. 
(nov. Thes. Gr. L. p. c\lix.) laudatus, legitur in Epigr. aSemr. 
DXC. T. iv. p. 241. ubi editur, ut edere debuerat Tewaterus. 
Ilerpamv r eQviregtlev aXvcrxafyv rag 'Iravgovg. 

* AAT£. Clem. Alex. Pa?dag. p. 297, 5.: AlScog fiev iiravislrco , 
xott otppevunrlot, airecrrm 5? xa) 6 onto rm fivpoircbximv, 4 xa) xpv<ro%ptcov, 
xa) epioircoXlcov aXvg, xa) b onto rwv a Mow epyafmjptcov, evQa xa) erat- 
pixbbg xexorfivifisvoti, ,m<rirep ev) reyovg xaie tyfievai, Strifepevovcrt. Sic 
edidit Potterus. (Vide nov. Tries. Gr. L. p. ccclv. b.) Versio 
Latina: * Myropolarum, aurificum, lanificum, ceterarumque offi- 
cinarum caligo .’ Sed Sc hnei debits in Lex. ubi scribitur runt 
leni spiritu <x\ug t rectius, ut puto, intelligit u 0 yXog, die Mertge 
Putzwerk 

**AA&A ; vox Aegyptiaca. Grammaticus S. Germ, in Bekkeri 
Anecd. Gr. T. i. p. 381. : *A\fa m rov to vnb 4>otvixtov /3 oog xs<pa\ig 
ixaXetro. Ka) Mwvcrrig 6 vopwflenjc Otto ’Ioudaloov Std to icoWovg 
fysn a\<povg ev rap rmfiar 1 ovrmg ixakeiro. *AMd rovro Ntxapypg 6 
rov ’Afifimlov ev rm otep) $ IovSalmv QXvajtel. *A\$a he exaXelro 
xa) 6 rvg 6 kK v£ag rov "AScoviV exXvfi^ $0 ovrcog vko 'Acrfimrmv rmv *v 
<Potvtxv\ m xaXelrai 8e vapd &oivt%iv 6 aKVpfv^g xa) aypiog. *AXfa Si xa- 
Xsirai xa) 6 *Q<nptg virb Htflxlmv. ’AXka xa) to eXa% irrw. 
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'* 'AIJA6HNA10I. Hoc vocabulum, quod ignorat Schn&ideri 
L exicon, legitur in J. Poll. iii. 58. tfaptirovijpoi 8c, ol Beowofurov to5 
ovyypaQemg aroXlrat, xat aferatpot, xa) axoti ijvaToi. Vox 'rrapLxivyjgog 
in H. Steph. Thes. afiaprvpoog affertur. Sed ex tat, et in Ariptoph. 
Acharn. 854. Ilavvuiv 6 xafixovrjpog. 

* ATTArAS . u 9 Arrayag [annon arrays, lit in Aeliani loco iqox 
laudando ?] i4 \yuwvlag memorat Clem. Alex. Psedagog. ii. 1. p. 140. 
c. inter alias aves. Utrum vero epitheton A\ym rr. additum sit, ut 
pateat, id genus avium non nisi in Aegypto reperiri, atque adeo no- 
men quoque esse Aegyptium, an ut iutelligatur, Aegyptias attagas 
prastantiores iis esse, quas Attici arrayag appellant, non ego dixe- 
ritn.” Sturzius de Dial. Maced, et Alex. p. B8. =clxxiii. a. Si vir 
doctus Aeliani H. A. xv. 27. in memoriam revocasset, epitheton 
Alywr* melius forte intellexisset : Aoyog rig Xeye i roug opviiag rottg 
arrayag f^eraxofurievrag elg Alyvirrov ex Avtilag, xat afebevrag tig 
rag vXag, ra fesv irgatra oprvyog foovtjv apievat, x. r. X. Vide nov. 
Thes . Gr. L. p. cccxxvii. b. Totum hoc caput, notante Schnki- 
DERo'e Socrate ap. A then. ix. 388. a. descriptum est. Per epitheton 
vero Alyuir t. non intelligi potest, ut censet Sturzius, “ id genus 
avium non nisi in iEgypto reperiri/’ quod falsum esset, cum 
Aelianus et Socrates Lydias indigenam avem faciant, cum maxime 
in veterum deliciis esset attagen [onicus, testibus Horatio Epod. 
ii. 53. Martiale xiii. fit. Plin. x. 08. cum, teste Aristoph. in 
Acharn. 873., frequentes essent in Bccotia (v. Atlien. ix. 388. b. 
ibique Ca&auboni not.,) cum dcniqiie, teste PJiuio 1. c. u et in 
Gallia, Hispaniaque capeientur, et per Alpes etiam.” Quid est 
igitur de hac qua stionu statuendum ? alteram Sturzii seutentiam 
amplectendam esse, quod, scilicet, Aegyptius attagen prxstantior 
its sit, quos Attici arrayag appellant ? Imo attagen lonicus, ut 
modo dixi, non Aegyptius, in veteruin deliciis erat. At Clementi 
utpote Alexandrino, cui Aegyptius attagen melius lonico sapere 
potuisset aliquid indidgendum est. Et quid impedit, quo minus 
rredamus, posteriores gulae deditos Aegyptias attagenas omnibus 
aliis pratulisse ? Equidcm suspicor Clementem Aegyptiae attagenas 
primas dedisse partes, propterea quod in Aegypto frequentissimuL* 
essent. 

nrrAAPOS. J. Poll. iv. 82., NlyXagog Sc juxgog rig avXltrxgg, 
Alyvimog, povavXta wptirQopog. Sic edidit T. H. pro ylyyXapog 9 et 
sic legitur in C. V. teste Kuhnio. Jungermanni Ms. habet, 
NlyXapot, “ sed forte oculis aberrabat librarius ad id, quod mox 
segm. 83. (AfeXi) 8e avXyfj.<XToov f xpovpara, avply^ara, reperta'fM), 
reperlrfxara, vlyXapo i.)” j ungerm, vide Jablonskii Gloss, vocc. 
Aeg. in nov. Thes . Gr. L. p. ccxiv. a.et Spicileg. Vocc. pro Aeg. 
habit, ibid. p. cccxxxviii. b. Sed his duabus rationibus ductus 
vulgatam lectionem y lyyXupog textui restituendam esse omnino 
ceuseo : 
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1. NlyXapog non est fitxpog rig ao\!<rxog, Alywmog, ftovavkla Qpfe* 
fopog, teste enini ipso Polluce in segm. 83. 1. c. vlyKagot sunt modi 
tibiarum : Hes)chio, Suidae, et Photio sunt 'nperlrp.otTot, xa) n£- 
plepya , xgoufjLarat et vlyXapog Scholiast® Aristoph. Acbarn. 554. est 
TqtfML et pi*o g fLoiMTixbv wajaxeAsuo- nxov. V. loca in nov. Thes* 
Gr. L. laudata. Hanc expositionem coniirniant versus in Aris- 
topli. Acharn. 554., AoXrn, xeXe ootwv, vtyXaptov, cvpiypLUTtov, 
Eupolidis versus apud Photium, Totaora jxevroi vtyXapeom xgoo- 
jxara, et Pherecratis versus ap. Plut. de Mu sic a, p. 1142. a, ab 
Elmsleio ad Acharn. 1. c. sic dispositi : 

Eli touj xox\loog %opobg yoip ebrjveyxaTo 
* Et-agpovtoog, 6vsp$oXa!oog r avo<rtoog 9 
Kol) viykotp ovg, wcrnp re Tag patyavoog oAijv 
Ka }ukw [xapwircuv, Brunck :] /xs xaT£jxl< rrwo'g. 

Sed vir xgmxwT arog nos docere dcbucrat, quo scnsu dixerit 
Pherecrates, 'Et-appLOviovg, ovspfioXaloog, avo<rloug, KAI viyhagoog £ 
Vide Brunckium in nov. Thes. Gr. L. 1. c. laudatum. 

2. Cum vtyXagog nusquam alibi, quam in Pollucis loco ex 
Hemsterhusii emendatione, exponatur parva tibia, iirmissinnun 
argunientum, quo ytyyXapog probetur esse tibiae genus, tibi pne- 
bebit Anti-Atticista in Bekkeri Anecd. (Jr. T. i. p. 88.: 
* nrrAAPlA ol ATAHTAl \eyoo<rt yevog ogyavoov. Voce yiyyXot- 
pm augeri potest Schneideri Lex. 

ZHTPEION. “ Etym. M. p. 41 1 , 4 1 . : Eoprpat le xa\ ha too 
7 (TuVfiO’TaXp-svov, xal irapai 'IIpoSoTcp' * Ay auTQV elg to £ rjrpsiov . *E<m 
le xopiatfifiov to fthpov. Hoc fragm. ad Herodem pertinere monuit 
Kuhiikttmis in pnedara ilia Hist. Crit. Oratorum Gr. p. xcix. not. 
idemque scribit ^rgiov-^MX(xjx/3ixoy. Ex ultima Etymologi obser- 
vatione de metro claudicante satis liquet, Z^rgeiov vcram lectionem 
esse. Totam glossam sic refingo : Evqyitou Se xai hoi too < <ruve<r- 
T aAftsvov. xa) [8ia Trjg et h$6oyyoo] vapa '//pei&j)* * Ay ovtov elg to 
Xjqrpem. "Etrrt 8s ^coAiaju-jSixov to pts rpov." *Mus. Cr. Cant. vi. 
p. 311. Ill llerodi* versu vulgatam lectionem Xfirpe ioy, ut vir doc- 
tua putat, esse sanam, nobis haud facile persuader! potest. Etymo- 
logus enim, modo exemplis form® $Tpsiov ex Eupolide et Theo- 
pompo citatis, subjungit : Eogt\rat 8e xa) too J <rove<rTa\fievov f 
deinde, ut lectori hdem tabs form® faciat, locum ex H erode 
Iambographo affert : * Ay aurov elg to fjjr pm. Recte ergo Rulin* 
kenius Qjrpiov pro vulgalo l$rpeiov reposuit. 

Frustia Jablonskius, qui scripserit *H«S in nominativo. 
Gloss Vocc. Aeg. p. ccxix. a., castigatur in nota ad Ind. nov. 
Thes. Gr. L. 9 sed proculdubio errat, 'Hd et in accusativo scri- 
bens. Proha sane est forma *Hd in noni., quamvis H. Steph. et 
Schneideri Lexica de ca sileant. In loco Gregorii Cor. 
Schaeferos edidit : Ayrd Aijtouv, Haired oDv, *HS> ’How, 
AKw Alhov. Sic Ms. Voss. Sed cum in Codd. a. b. c. ct August. 
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kgatur altera forma ’Hu, 'Jloiiv, cumque liuic Icctioni faveat ana- 
logia, (scribitur enim in iioniiiiativo ArjTca, non Ayr* : 2a*$c£, non 
JSourQto: 7 « 5 , noil 9 IS) : ’Airs<rroi f non HerOd. ix. 841 : 

Euecrrco, non EcWtcv : ’H^ci, non 'HySi : Eixa}, non Elxto :) j .Gre- 
gorio Cor. *Hco et pro vulgatis 9 HS» et A18S) restitiieiiHiitn cen- 
semus. Teste autem Koenio, Meerm. habet 7ei 7owv, qiiam lep- 
tionem probat ipse, quod 7oDv extat in Herodoto, p. g, 22. 
nunquam ^ouv, sed vel ijw, vel iu>, nisi librariornm ea culpa sit ; 

J uibus debeatur etiam accusativus AiSci p. 5, SO. eixd p. 541, 80. 

Itrum tanien ill Gregorio Cor. hanc vel illani lectionem sequaris, 
modo iiominativum per 9 id vel 'Hd, (non per 7£, vel *Hw 9 quae 
est arcusativi forma,) scribendum teneamus, nihil oinnino interest. 

"1212. De voce pro emplastri genere, silent Lexica 

H. Stephani et Schneideri. Sed vide Amaltheum Castello- 
Brunonianum s. Lex. Med. Patavii 1740. p. 46 1. ubi hmdatur 
Galeni locus. Oribasius de Fract. e\ Galetio xxi. in Cocchii 
Chirurg. Vet. p. 113.: § 0\lyo i 8t rtveg rij hairnet) rarr}. 8ta rwv Wyy- 
firepov %vjpxu/ovru)v pappaxcov, cog xa) Try "ItrtV 6vopa^opivr\v euQeoog 
f7rm6evat youvcoSelcTY) Tfl j&^wyyi, xou Tuvryg efouflev 6£6ps\i 

MTPAIHIIJIA ret , v. nov. Thes. Gt. L. p. rrclvn. a. vera lectio 
in Geopouicis est pupavlSta , (sic * aypioairlhov ap. Sotion. hi 
Geopon. viii. 37. 3., *A%iptov 9 twte<ttw ayptouir&lov, v. Beck- 
mann, ad Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. p. 322. item Fr. Passou. tum 
in Beck 1 1 Actis Seminar. Ueg et Societ. Plnlol. Lips. V. i. 
p. 94. tum in Libro, cui tit ulus — Uber Zwcck, Anlage und Ergiin- 
zuug Griechischer Woiterbuchcr, Beilin, 18102. 8. p. 75. qui in 
utroque loco aypioairiSlov pro ayqtoaitlhov habet,) in Plmio, Colu- 
mella, et Celso * myrapia. Schnkidekus ad Coluiii T. iv. 
p. 6 18. : — w Myrapia ab odore dici monet Plin. xv. 16., igitur 
myrapia scripsi, cum vulgo myrappia legeretur ; est enim myra - 
pion a fivgov, [imo pvpov 9 v. not. in I rid. nov. Thes. Gr. L. et nos 
infra,] untruenlum , et Scniov, pirum ” 

MTPINHJS. Chiouis Epist. vi. p. 171.: 'Exopure p o* <t>aldipog 
Tagfoov * 'Pohav 1 xa) ptXtTOg apfopeag irsvre , xa) row * Meprlrov 
oivow xspapia tixon. “ Miror neminem ceterorum minolasse hoc 
vini genus aut loci nomeu, unde ductiun sit Meptrlrrig. Si hoc 
silentimn eo pertinet, ut lie extiterit quidem locus, hand dubie 
legend urn est Mvplrov, cum quia vinum hoc tale erat, ul nostrum 
opulentiie suae, ut ait, admonere posset, tum dulce, quod habel 
xiii. epistola Platonis, quae huic et x. nostri Epistolae in reliquis 
etiam valde assentit. Ceterum de hoc vini genere conferri potest 

1 “ *P oltwf meminit Pollux vi. 96. et Hrsyrli. : ‘PoJia; irompov iffoc. 

Cf. Lbnnep. ad Phalar. Ep. p. 305.— Video jam in detendenda lectione vulgata 
e^plicandaqac loci aententia niecum consent ire Jo. Meunium in Rbodo U. ?. 
p. 81.” Orelliua. Vide Athen. xi. p. 496. e, f. 500. b. 50?. e. 

NO. XXXI. Cl. Jl. VOL. XVI. 
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Salmasius Exerc. Plin. p. 500. f.” Cober. " Meptrlrov habet 
quoque Cod. Aug. scd praeplacet Coberi conjectura.” Hoffm. 
Vide nov. Thes. Gr. L. p. ccclvii. et not. 1. item not. in Ind. 


ad v. Muplvyg. , 

MTPUN. In Pseudo-Herod. Epimer. Mss. scribitur MDgov. 
V, nov. Thes . Gr. L. not. in Ind. ad v. Mvpov. Ps.-Herod. Epimer. 
Mss. : * Mugwvy xvpiov, xXlverai Mvpcovog. 

NEIA02. “ NelXog dictiis pruniim Herculus, 'HpaxXrig dictus, 

? ost liberatani Junonem a Peripnoo et Anonymo Gigantibus. 

id. Prol. Heph. L. ii. Narr. Hist, apud Photium Cod. 190. 
p. 473/' Locus est hie : — “ r/ 0n NelXog 6 'HpaxXrjg aro yevifTtig fa- 
<nv ixaXelro' ere) l' r, Hpav eowsv, sreg^oaevov oturj j aveXc ov rov 'Avwv- 
jU>9V xa) Ilvplrvoov ylyoLvrety exeiJsv Sia to araXaXxelv Trig rl Hpctg tov 
roXepoov, fjt,srs/3a\e rrjv xX^jc'iv.” Godofr. Olearii Not* ad Suidam p. 
273. Lips. 179-5.8. # NelXog, chirurgi nomcn apud Theophanein 

Nonmim c 4fi. a De Nilo cleganter egit J. II. Juglerus Biblio- 
thecae Ophthalmic* Spec. prim. p. 40. : ejus numinit quoque 
Caelius Aurcl. Morb. Acut. ii. 29.” J. St. Bernard. Ps.- Herod. 


Epini. Mss. NelXog vorccfibg, * NslXeiov (sic) peupua, xa) NsiXcoov. 
Lege vel NeiXeloVy vel potms * NslXiov. In iisdem enim Kpime- 


rismis legi possunt lnvc : — Ta tie aro rorapLwv Xr t yo vra e*g og 8ia row 
ItSroc ypaQov rai, olov NelXog, A 7 s/Xiof povg. Hoc adjectivo augcri 
possunt H. Steph. ct Schneid. Le\x. V. nov. The*. Gr. L. 
p. cccxvii. a. Forma NeiXCbog , de qua vide nov. Thes. Gr. L. 
p. cccxvii. b., legitur in iEliani H. A. xi. 10. NeiXwng extat 
in Inscr. apud Gon T. i. 373. Murator. p. clxxviii. 3. Jacobs. 
Anthol. T. xiii. p. 809- 9 Tf t 8e 'AXe%av8peia xopr\ rgoroXog Aiovidout 
Khttq $ opog re Seag NeiXcon8og *Io m i8og dyvrjg. • 

*’02U 3 IAK()2, J *()<rlpsiog legitur in Zonarae Lex. Vide nov.TVics. 

*’02IPEI02. J Gr.L. p.ccxlviii. b. Utnmique vocabuliim,quo 
carent Lexica, icpentur in Plut. de Is. et Osir. p. 410. T. vii. ed. 
Ileisk., Al re twv vam 8ia6e<reig, rr { fiev dvstfi ,emv ei? rrepd xa) $po- 
pooug vra&piovg xa) xaQapovg, rri Se xpvrrd xa) crxoTia xaTa yijg e%ov- 
rm * (TToXHTTripici Orjfialoig (e$*j/3eioi$ Reisk. legit,) eoixora xa) 
(njxoV ovy^ yxicru Of rj twv 'Onpelwv 8o^a, roXXa^ov xel<r9ai Xeyoptevov 
tov (TwfjLotrog : p. 439-, Tolg Sg '()<ripiu.xo \g xa8wiwp.evr\v iepols drb 
rarpbg xa) p.r\Tp6g. 

IIETAAE10S. Vox base, quae in novo Thes. Gr. L. p. ccclx. 
b. — Ixiv. not. 5. Hesvcliio restituitur, extat in Eum. M. p. 313, 
33. e p'ieta incerto; 'Ayy*\yrr\ vpfiveoixsv axavSriev verakeiov. Voce 
* tt ET aXaxrig carent Lexica. Lt\ m. M. p. f)9, 41.: 'AXoipog’ rag 
yjpWei$ xa) rag * evaXeltyeig aXoijUrOwj eXeyov. 2o^oxXr\g‘ Mapievg 
uXoifiog, r) era vaj rijg to 0 OaXapou yavaxrecog evieitra eraXetyJ/tg, xa$are~ 
pave) veraXcwng ovtra ev auTca. “ Mapievg dictus ab urbe Cypri 
Mario, quae postmodo -appellata fuit Arsinoe,’ 7 Brunck. in Lex. 
Soph. V. \dX»i/A0;, 
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IIPOQHTAI. Vlicophanes Nonnus c. lxvi., rpa<pijmi 8e XP^> 
xotl to tou irpopyrou * uypoxoMoupiov. tf Procul dubio e\ TEgypto 
in Graeciam migravit lm>c compositio; uam sacetdotes sipud 
iEgyptios prophetae d'icebanlur, v. TVpuleii Metam. ii. p.47. ‘et 
medicina? penti erant. Heliodorus L. iii. p. J 56. in ]>rimis Anlinoi, 
utdocuit Casaub. ad Spaitianum p. 137. unde colly rii liujiis usum 
invaluisse suspicor tempore Hadnani, quern medicine studios urn 
fui.sse testatur Caryophilus de Usu ct Prd'Stautia Thermarum, 
p. S3. Parabatur auttm, ut luiriolor, in fano Isidis, unde iL*gri illud 
petebant, ac in quo habitubnnl prophetic et nliqiiando etiam pere- 

f rin antes. Colligo hoc e\ histoiia qunm dr Achamieue refert 

lehodorus, vii. p. 328. qni Isidis teinplum infroibat evaXeiipopevog 
tco oQtaXficio, addit sciiptor eroticits, Oh <r6ct yap tig fspet n puxpbv 
eri xoLXwtretog, et p. 3.33. Aclia'menes de se, '/lAAa pSov e^co jj.su xa) 
SictfiXsTra ) 1 tr^eiov rot Aoittov trvvfjQwg. Cf- J. Langius Kpist. Medic, 
i. Ep. 33. p. 135. 11 J. St. Bernard. iliec verba scriipuluin mihi 
injcceiuntet quundam dubitationcin, iitmm per prophetas, quorum 
iuei]tio4"requens est in Append, ad Dioscnpdeni, Jublouskius in 
Pantheo A£g. et Gloss, voec. iEg. iccte intcllcxerit Aigyptiorum 
Sacerdotes, an potius amplrctenda sit sententia vel Du-Cangii, 
qui Chymislas, vel Humelbeigii, qni Medic® Artis professores 
intelligendos censet. V. nov. Thes. Gr. L. p. ccclxxiii. b. et not, 
13. item p. cecKxiv. a. et not. 1 . item not. in Ind. ad v. npoQrjTvig. 

* 2ATAJAI. Vide Slurziuni de Dial. Maced, et Alex, p, 46 
nclxiv. b. qui in textu edidit Zotuadott, (et sic legitur in Albertina 
Hesychii Ed.) at in Ind. suo idem vir d. recte repos nit SoiuaSai, 
Ut Asuo&ou. 

2An4>EIP02y i j , Lexica exliibeut, (v. nov. Thes. Gr. L. p. 
cccxxxiv. b.), at ap. Mich. Psellum in (Janticuin Canlicorum, (v. 
Meursii Opp. T. viii. p. 320.,) legitur 6 vamipsipog : 

*0 A ISog yap 6 <ronr$eipog tovto trrjfLalusiV 6s\er 
"Etrn yag ot /petvo£i$ijg oirog 6 A Hog fxovog. 

Sic o, et ^ (rpagoLybog : v. nov. Thes. Gr. Tj. p. cclxxix. b.— 
Ixxx. a. Lucianus De Domo T. iii. p. 198. : '0 Be tout aupstg, is 
ryv 2ag8$S, % tou <r/xigotySou, rj tou oppLoUy y\ to \|/eAA tov uvofiXeim. 
“ Tou erf/*. P. H. et J. plene : t" alia? per compendium, quod 
facile perniutatur cum &(/. Scd rijv pleuissime FI. sine compen- 
dio. At genus nondum muto, quia et Latiriis sa‘pc mascul. est. 
Vid. Bunn, ad Ovid. Met. ii. 24.” J. F. Reitzius. 


* “ Aiafixiwui, Perspirio, vel Dispicio, Visa prnetro,” H. St. Thes. Ind, Kxem- 
plum verbi hujusce in Th0*. desideratum pnrbet Heliodoii lor. in textu laiidattis. 
vule Schnkiv. Lex,, ubi Plato et Pliitarrhiw citantur. 
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* ZEOPfllTHZ. Schol. Platon, p. 202.,* 'EvrtS Ztipoolrri vo/uf. 
V. not. in. Ind. p. v. ad nov. Thes. Gr . L. Strabo xvii. p. 1140. 
ed. FALCCfNEHil : *E<m 8e xal vo/iog ZeSpetiys irafa t^v A/jxvijv., 
Lege •Zedpoolr^c. Teste eniin Falcon brio ipso, “ Script! Ji- 
fpeoinjs, Marg. Cas. sic Par. i. 5. Med. 3. 4. Bre. Esc. Mosc.” 
Ptolenneo iv. 5 . JfeJgctrfrou vojiiov metropolis est Heraclea minor. 
il Stepbanus Etlinicogiaphus et Josephus uibem Setliron memorant; 
Strabo, Plinius, Ptolenncus, nonuun Sethroiten ; Ptolemaeus vero 
Heradeopolim minorem vult fuisse metropolin Sethroilici nomi.” 
J. R. Foi sterns ap. Falconerium ad Strab. p. 13J8. b. Sed 
quid est uomen urbis, cujus gentile sit Zsiparirvis ? Certe a Zlipov 
forniari non potest ZsSpeotnjs, quod gentile a ZtSpwov potius for* 
mandum est. At vox Zitpmv est nihili> quippe quod nullibi 
exstet. An legendum Zeipoirw i Equidem sic legendum censeo. 
At ZeSgotrys a Zidgov descendcre non potest. In Zedgov igitur 
corruptela latet, sed ulcus a inagno Salmasio persanatum est. 
Steph. B)Z. : Ziipw whig Alyunrov, 6 woA/njj, ZeSpofryg, cos 'Agre- 
fotrrjS, ’Ahefiavopos rplrep Alywmotxwv. u Lege Zetporj” inquit Sal- 
niusius, u et ita legendum ; gentile enim ZeSgoirtis a Zetlgor), ut 
* 'ApmoiT^s ab ’A pinny : ulioqui a Zeipov veuit JJeSpmjs.” Sal* 
inasii eoiiectionein non iinprohut L. IJolstcnius. 

ZUZAM10S . Ps.- Herod. Epimer. Mss. : ZycoipLiov, to rpooyo- 



. ? ^ ^wo; i 

xCa(jj>; muratvirai, wffvtp [olj jSoTpyif, (xtrn^a’K'kiuv rag ^poa£. OviTai it xara [nrt9uircp] 
to. (J.0fT a ir afaXXiiXa tt'jxvo; tv ToXg ftkeur ToXg. ’E'rOtojuttvov [i<rflt6p.ivos] it Iv toic Awrofa- 
yoi; xa\oyjutvo*£ y^vmvg IcTt, xal «iyf, xal arivr\S t xal trt xpa; t«j xotXlaf ayaOog, niiwv 
i* o rt7Tb^*ivof. noioDo-i it xal oTvov aft Toy. To iivipoy ii xal vroXv, x tu vroXyxapxov, Mat 
ttaga Triv * Awrotpayiav vntrov, Avt^oytrav [axi^ouo-av] Trig ^wpaf , [dele punctum] juuxf o? [,] 
uVaiTwf, Locus liic c Tlicophrasti H. P. iv. 4. siimtus est. Verba vero in 
utroque scriptoie pessime corrupts sunt, sed mutuam sibi facem -accendunt* 
111 D. Heinsii et Borispi editiombus sic leguntur : — Si roy Xwroy, to /ulv ittov 

? £VOf tvfxtyt9ig t r,xlxov aiuog 9 »| joitupov tXaTTOV, fvXXov it, ivrofxug iy oy xal wgivwitff. t4 fjJf 
yXov, /wcXav ytv» j is avTou irX«u>, iiapoca; Zyoirct Toig xapiroXf 6 it xapxo; r\hixo; xvafx og 9 
McxaiviTat it, (LVirtp oi jSorpvtf, /MiTapaXXivv Taf Ta 

vapaXXnXa, wuxvof 1*1 tuJv /SXatrTwv* itrOt oping it Iv TOif AuiTo^ayotf xrtXoy^t/voif, yXuxiif, 
n^w;, xal aatv^f, xal fr« npog rnv xoiXfav aya^ov [»ya9og]* n itwv il [6] a7rwp»jvo;‘ iVti y*p 
xal to*o2tov yt vo;. lIotoDerf ii xal olvoy auTou, IloXy il to itvipov xal TroXvxapxcv.-— "E?** 
/x;y our TrJ" vt)o-^ Trj; Aiwt (hfayiag 4>apiit xaXoujuitv>i, I jra>-j;' airrili axoxuTat xal a»/^ *• [ttJj 
jT>pac] f^txpov* ov fiif Ivt av9a jixovcv, aXXa iroXXuj ttXi ivy |y TV fatipw. nXitffToV yap oXti>f 
i> tv Aifivy xaOaW ip iipnTat, toDto, xal i MaXtoy^o; Icttiv. StACHIIOUSIUS, Vir doct. 

rnihique amir, male oroisit to ante Titov. Idem xii posuit ante to* j*iv fwxov, ct pro 
nvnrog male edidit iruxvu;. Sed recto repnsuit la-9 w/Jitvog et ayaQog pro vulgatia 
btiiiciM* et &y*9<n : item 6 ante a7rvpnvof. Idem pro !£ a^Toy male dedit 1% avrmt : 
item* iv ante vf v^u> inseruit, ut legitur in Aid. et Basil. Edd. Item xal 
ante ptxgov omisit, post /mixpov intelligendum censens rliro yng. Item pro tovto xal 
legit xXqaiov tovtov xal. Stepbanus insulam Awto^o^ov vocari tradit ; Strabo Awro. 
QayXTiv. Bodseus p. 326. a. e Strabone legendum conjicit rf v*<rw tv AwropayiTl^, 
sed nihilmutandam; Scholiastes cnlm Platonis liabct, itapa ™v AwT^ay&i vnrtv. 
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fiffvoy. Iterum : XyrcifLovmg, tol y\ux6trp.aTa. V. nov. Tfies. Gr . 
X. p. cccxliii. a, b. 

* XINJ0NI2. Jablonskio in Gloss. Vocc. 7Eg. est nomen viri 
propninn. V. hov. Tfies . Gr. L. p. cclxxiv. b. Sed pro Xwtiovig 
vel Jablonskius, vel Tewateius, v. d., Glosfs. istius editor, * Xiv- 
Imog scribere debuerat, ut legit ur in Meursii Opp. T. viii. p. 542. 

# XKEIIMOX. De pisce rxmvog dicto v. nov. Tfies. Gr. L . 
p. cccwx. a. At in Oribasio de Fract. ex Archigeue xxv. in 
Cocchii Clururg. Vet. p. 118. ponitur pro adjectivo opticus signi- 
ficante : KaraxXitng 8r xa) Sepourslot sv <rx*7rivw tottw, axairvop, uvfoficp. 

# XKTTIX pro pellicula, cui amide turn illigatum stulti homines 

appciuhint, vel potius pro aniuleto ipso, ponitur apud Tatianum 
in nov. Tfies. Gr. L. p. ccclxv. not., nec erat causa, cur vox hoc 
sensu sumta corrupted suspicioncm faceret. r rheophancs Non- 
nus c. 86., To xifyov 8e \otj3wv irspiavre 8 epfian. u I liter pres, Guiu- 
terium secutus, pro cute acccpit, sed leg. h Segjxarj, in sacculo 
scorteo^ vel in cingulo scorteo. J. Chrysostomus in Epist. 1. 
Pauli ad Thess. Scrni. vi. p. 194 ., Ou {c&vrjv Sep/xanvijv irep) r^v 
itrQiiv l%ou<n /Eschines Dial. ii. p. 78., ' Ev SeppLarlco (rpaxpep air o- 
StSerat, et p. 80. 1 Tatianus Or. ad Graecos, p. 05., Ov 8s 6 pepy/olf 
(txvtISmv e£apTyfjt,a<n Oegaireusrat, ubi Conr. Gcsncrus ; * 3xut !Sag 

interpretoi pelhculas ; Ins enim aut linteis amulctu quaedam illigata 
stulti hou lines appendunt.’ Pcllc cervina ad id utebnntur. JVlos- 
cbio de Morb. Mulier. c. I6l., * Eu,f3a\s m el$ tiepfia s\x$ov, xa\ 
brtS^trw rov /3 pa^lova. otvrr t $. Pelleni anserinatn laudat Eros sive 
Trotula de Passion. Mulier. c. ii. p. (244. Oi i basins de I ; iact. 
i. p. 78., IlgovirefiakjiQv tm T6Tpwp.evw xui\w 8 cpp.a t x. r. A. ubi lccte 
Cocchius vertit corium. Theophr. H. P. lii. 10. p. 1,38. de pinu. 
Hot) Xstoripov tov $Aoiov xa» e]g tol deppara Xpfai jttoy. Plura vide 
apud Th. lieiuesium Ep. 45. ad Casp. Ilotfmuunum p. 8S1.” 
J. St. Bernard. Photius, p. 296. : J/sfa* to oixpov y to airoXr t yov rev 
X^rcovog f o wav Xiyofiev irporepov yag uir\g tvj pr) rpiGseOui ospuoc 
-npofiaraiv * vpotrippairrov. V. H. Stepli. Thcs. Ind. v. /3oAA*r. 

* XTIBOX . Chiysostomus in Catena Ghislcrii in Jeiein. iv. 
80. : To 8s, ’Eav 'xplr jjs oti/3si,to pshav Atyei, w emxptovwsi/ tow; t£- 
iaXjjLoug eiaiiaoriv ai yuvalxeg. Vox <xti/3oj pro trrjpij, qua; imsquani 
alibi legitur, in nov. T/tgs. Gr. L. p. cccl. a. suspccta est, jure 
optimo. Nam, ut j // Sei in Exodi c. ii. 6. Vat. {v. nov. Thcs. Gr. L. 
p. cccli. a.) legitur pro quid inirum (tt// 3« scriptuni esse pro 
rn/9ji ? Alexandrinos enim El pro H scripsisse, docuit Sturzius 
de Ling. Mared. et Alex. p. ]19=zclxxix. De voce cTijxpi vide 
Coray ad iieliodor. p. 355. Genitivus XvI^uMg legitur ill Theo- 


1 Egregie fallitnr doct. Bcrnardus. Machines enim in iitroque loco loquitur 
non de veste coriacep., sed de Carthaginieosium peennia coriacca. V. Fischer* 
not. * 
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phaneNonnoc.53. Srlfifua^u, quod in no v.Thes.Gr.L. p.cccxlix.b. 
ex uno Hesjchio laudatur, ex tut in Critoms Cosmeticis ap. Fabric. 
Bibliolh Cir. T. xii. p. (-90. ed. pr Medims ilk* primi libri 
arguments haV inter alia sibi sumseiat, ripovuiirw * TnatvwfuoLTa, 
•xpo<ru)7rw lirixpurrei * XoifiT^WTixei, 1 irpotruivov xuTOLvXatrfiurei XotfL- 
wjpwvnxa, o$gyxy eTri^parra, ifpucuv /wAao-fiaTa, o^DocX/x guv hl^gi<rra, 
(TTtfipi'lafjLstTct, eyxpurra. 7. Veil). * Xti^oo = (lie quo v. nuv. Thes. 
(Hr. L p. ccixlis. b.) legitur in Euseb II. K. v. 18. p. 151. 
ed. iGyj. A.: flpoQyTvjc, fibre fiot, flamerou ; itpo^T^g <rn/3i2JfiTai ; 
irpofr t TYif * <piXoxo<rpLei ; \ eib # AafliwoaTi|9/?w JNicoluo Danuisceno 
p. 20. ed. Orellii rest 1 tint Vales. : *0 * xuTe£vgYip,svog re xa ) xaSuirer- 
ti/3 KTfjievos t co o$6aXfico, \J/ijuu0/a> §g to Xp&ftOL evaXeiGofiEvog. 

TIIBENKA. Ps.-Heiod. Epimer. Mss.: Tvjfisvvu to f}a<nXixbv 
ijjL&Tiov. Tr)/3svbc, upud Salmas, ad Tertull. de Pallio p. 1 22. in nov. 
Thes. (Jr. I*, p. 39 not. 2. kiudatum, typogiaphi esse error 
vidctur. Quod ad Pollucis loruni ibidem citatum atlmct, sani- 
tati sua* uptime rcstituit Adr. Heringa Obss. p.29. : — ‘SJ.Poll. 
vii. 6 1., Tr { v 8* ovofjLa^ofjLsvYjV Tr^cvvov, xal xXso/3mxov f h y Apyu Qopfw 
Qetor ti j|3svv/Sa 8’ auTjjv xctXfiv a£iov(nv. Pessime ba*c < orrupta 
sunt,sed fuccm accendit lundissimam Ms Palckenbiirgn, prude reus : 
Tvj^svvov rug ph 7rsp) pyroov xa) xAeojSiv eixovag ev^Apyei Qopslv Qou n. 
Unde sic re&mbendtis est tutus locus: Try 8e 8vojxa?ojxevi]v ryfievvov 
t ag pL;v t&v 7rsg) Blroovet xa) KXsojSiv sixovag ev "/Jgygj Qogelv foun t 
Te ben mini %ero dictai.i Bitnnis et Cleubis imagines Argis gestare 
ferunt. Kota est Clcobis ct Bitonis historia, et sagaciier Junger- 
mannus Clcobis hie nientioiiem fieri conjecit. Vide ejus notas. 
Argis vero fuisse horum fialrum imagines, testatur Pausan. ii. 20. : 
I7Aijo /ov 8e eitnv e7rsigyao-ju,evoi x16jj KXeofiig xa) BItciov , avrol re kXomg 
Tip aju,a£av, xal W auTjj ayovreg tijv fivirspa eg to *Hpu Tov. Has 
itaque imagines Tcbenuo vestilas fuisse, hincdisccre licet.” 

•PAKIOAION. II. Steph. v. 'H[utvPicv (v. nov. Thes. Gr. L. 
p. ccxix. a.) e Scliol. Aristupli. Pint. 7^9- affert faxicoAiov, tan- 
quani sic ibi kgatur. Sed forte calami erroie $ax*w Xiov pro 
QuxioXiov scripsit ; in Hemsterliubii cnim cditione est $ax ioXiqv. 

ThetJ'ordias, Mail xviii. A. 13. 1817. 


1 * Aafxn^ua-fxa, extat in Ktjm. M. p. 232. 40.: TXatvouf t« SafATt^va-fxara 

vtpixc^aXaiwv, ofay Acrripaf. 

a Lcxicograpliorum in ^ratiam vorabula duo in Critonin Fragment is obvia, qui- 
biis carent H. St. 1 hes. Or. L., ct Schneideri Lex. notabo. p. 690., 

7rp; t «; t i; ^.na’^a'KuInf * fftmifi.Vii; : p. 691., n^o; hnpwv * x«ToXiVfl>ic-iy. 
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COLLATIO 

CODICIS IIAIILEIANI 5674.. 

CUM ODYSSEA ED1TIONIS ERNESTINE 17G0.* 


No. vn . — ( Continued from No. XXX. p . 295.) 


25 3. au<Pi7roMuiii (sic text.) AfA- 
QtirtXiUi marg. 

255. iTrimv iv text. In marg. 

yj. mmvti. 

256. or fi text, on r Js 
marg. 

2.58. ov y«g r Hu. 

269 . •<* k\ 

270. vulgatam habet MS. bine 
ulla varietate. 

278. bupra n in xov^k scriptum 
v et idem super et in q>lx*t<n. De- 
inde super sgy* scriptum yg. 

28 1 . Troe^uKKiro ex emend. Diph- 
thongum habet unum scholion, 
simpTicem vocalem alterum. 

282. UiVOlVXj' 

298. K\uriw yg. xA^iVtv. Dein- 
dc fyyyct^5TTflif, sed A supra v, et 
mutatum in r^. In marg. 

ivyreeimif. 

295. primo scriptum, 

sed y mox additum, quod omittit 
scholiastes. • 

802. ccfec sine »V. 

307- S7ri yg. irtfiis. 

320. bbi«*E in. pr. sed u pro t ex 
recens. Infra 325. u scriptum 
est super i. Sed r utrobique 
omittitur. 

323. i X u 

329. 0«gr«As«? text. In marg. 

faf>rxM<x; xiAAiiinr ; ahjovneu TgiiV 
\x T*y 

330. * iu et » super u'. 

333. et aa«* omittit.. 

334. KIKATtf; Toy <p : 

338. a Jug et 6 1 supra t<$. 


343. tiatixuv text. In marg. 
yg umixu et suprast r tt mnxtu 
34 k ytvowTo ex emend. 

349. ytA*y 5’ ag« rein* ETivff. 

yg. yiXut S’ tr et£6t<rtv 6Tlv%tv, 

85 1 xiXtvtt yg. ecwyet. 

356 efiiXas text, et schol. 

357. St to 4 et if super et. 

959. tyfl#* et supra *\ 

860. uf^ctTu 3’ ct a manu pr. 

9T6<r/t i\ 

370. yg. 

373. a m. pr. £»g«? ex 

emend. 

385. eWwro, sed interpr. 
ylvoivro. Deinde 2t ex fitycegoto ftet- 
vif : 9 

389. Quorate eg Ct super of. 
391. fttTetfteevteL, sed A supra. v. 

401. TTtfO-tfi [AiTi6nX.lv. eCVT I TOV If 
nfcTv iSnxev : 

402. 

408. eJVoti. 

410. fcgraAsof et e*f super 
413. t« 4 et i* super ««. 

419. rtf Se iu pceyageirtv txn A«y : 
425. vulgatam servat. 

427- |S«y?. 

OAT2S. T. 

4. Schbliastcseadcm habet quae 
editus. 

12. ti a m. pr. sed t erasum. 
20. yg. <**t* JiuTfiv. 

34. »» Tifl-i y*g [yg.] 

38. 

40. pro ns. 

54. it. 
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Collatio Codicis Harteiani 


65. tvavurf. 

67. onntanf. 

• 72 . nunc aotom, sed quatuor 
liter* post rasuram. Videtur 
ergo fuisse tai pviroM. 

77. mix.iv pro mi xcei. 

78. KXi put).*, 

81. 82. apticxv et rijv, sed ex 
emend, uirumque. 

83. In marg. 3* 4 

ygtf^if’ T«e u'jMMTig* fivnraig : 

84. eA0«/. 

90. MENTfy. 

94-. «*j piytfgtitf iv et suprapos. 
inter voces p, ut liquidam in cae- 
sura dupiicandam moneat. 

1 1 3. t.xtji ex emend. In marg. 

9TCCVTX at) pviXu . : {?<«»«$ etcr?riT«. 

114. xxxig 3* a* rvt rJ g yga^AHTis 
•tSiigyiriW : 

1 16. *gi«rr«g;&A* ftx 2i ^fli : 

119. yA*m*^i. 

126. 4m. 

130. xBlmtrxt A” . ip nif wAi/- 
ATAiJ A!$S SpIgAf. [Lege £08g0VTA. 
Sed miram stragcm ederc voluere, 
quicunque tot versus ejecere. 
Praeterea non coit sententia, tri- 
ginta tantum versibus expulsis, 
sed duo praeterea 160. 161. abi- 
gantur necesse est, ct legamus 
a /3. Prjcterca 136. et 139. ag- 
noscit Aristarchus. Quare puto 
A mutandum in A, et suspectos 
tantum habendos 130 — 133.] 

136. «eg ( rrxg^Af lavre-tix ira$U vrx. 

Legend um a£v*v bcholiastes ad 
II. A. 381. in Codice Townleiano : 

rviil if «AA' 0$V<rii 7T6$*6Virx* KXt pn- 
xirrtj 3 ' |A| iravXvixfixf : — [II. O. 

339. scriptum in Codice : cSuatS 

ct waA vixplXf.] 

139. Ctpauov text. u{i<rTX£%0f 
vtyxintt. 

1 43. jUiTO^vniet. 

148. T MOTI y :Vf/0£Tfl. 

149. tvdx xxL 

150. *AA vscxoy 3tx rev *• 

155. oftoxXnrxr. 


158. finrtv ivd’ li qIo-k# [volutt 

t$' tv.] 

161. aA fie* oTTufyb sed super »a- 
fiov est yg. nSJo? et at super ij. 

J63 irxXxrpxyov pro var. Icct. 
agnoscit scholion, vulgato simile. 
Tres leciiones niemor.it Hesjr- 
chiuc, 7n*Xxi$xy6v 9 irxhxtfpxTcu, *x» 
XxtQvrav. 

174. tvmxetrx. 

178* y. 

191 y«g at. 

197. au^Xf. 

20 6. xara%ivti t , 

222. fiat et suprascr. yg. at. 

224. xvrajj Tat Eg.«. 

226. rat et suprascr. yg. at. 

233. K«rAt4r%«A(*<A. 

243. xi3at*f f sed acutus supra 
circumflexum et super ag, 

257- e/uftftxt. 

26*0. 597. otopcxrrov. 

272. yg. naXXu 3 xytt xuptiXta 
AV^fi 3oflOf3i. 

278. tpifix Ai ex emend, ejusdem 
manus. 

288. xtcavint3at et yg. isri super 
k'Ka. 

295. arrx a/, sed r praefixum, 
nescio an ab eadem manu. 

314. TSV$?9’ » 14 aVTt A*. %t<J l>i 
atxx. In marg. yg* et pro 

curt est av raiot [quae sane vera est 
lectio, librkr is cra^in hanc, ml 
av, ignorantibus.J 

305. tS pro rat et interpr. aura*. 

320. 

326. yg. t%i0{atx. 

327. utxif et if super at. 

329.' r .mittit. 

334. a-aAAa/ ti juiv. 

343. tiring’ a»a, sed imfyxvx He- 
sychius in v. ubi recte viri docti 
# delevere, neque agnoscit MS. 

347 titAux* ramt text, sed Jx 
additum inter lineas a manu se- 
cunda. 

348. n3t y at av. 

358. avia. 
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cum Odyssea Editionis Ernestine. 


367. r» 2 f ex emend, et i3<3*v 
prizno, sed a- additum ex emend. 

36 c >. >vf 3i rei et*. 

372. Mi'nfwwTw/ 

3/ 4. uv*y f. 

394. ir*£mrrov (3 videtur era- 
sum,) sed cum t simplici 411. 432. 
466. 

397. a manu prima. 

401. yg. uvtixMk*. 

403. ’em xt fate text. yg. errt 

fow. 

407 . to 0*. 

408. am%jbep fp« fieridvilgee, (sic) 
yg. uvu yJ&MaL iroXvfioTttpttv. 

423. Igvo-avro rt peijreti yg. TratTet. 

44 4% rut 2 . 

445. ceTyyoirrEff et e super «. 

455. <p Ao* omittit. 

46 i. 

475. vfiQtQuurllcti ex emend. 

487. pro to 3 e MS. pi* 
et «p supra ^iv. 

490. in, Deinde xritvt* pi et 
suprascr. yg. mveiipi. 

493. ot)3’. sed fortasse ex emend. 

509. \y*v. 

510 . io -trtTXt i2lo{. 

515. Ittu. 

516. tv jjAfxTga* 

517. ^EAiJ«v£f a manu recen- 
tiori. 

518. Hie genitivus in schoiiis 
infra ad T. 66. scribitur wtep3*g£*. 

520 3s p3g/ov jEliani editiones, 
sed 3ep3g«p codex Mediceus. 

521. Tpvur* male ; cetera om- 
nino, ut vulgantur. Sed aliam 
lectionem ministrat ^choliastcs 
Lcidensis apud Valckenxrium»ad 
Ammon, p. 243. ubi schol. re- 
ferendum erat ad II. I. 496. non 
308. XlffiATCtt T* T{ 6 T* [1. Tfvirv] 
Kell eiri $*prjf KX i itti ptxSp c£«AAa- 
y?f xut «? e rt t ? f [dele 

i ui). *t omittit Harl.] jj™ fop* 
T£eur*r* %\u pi\w 2 tee yijgvp; aetfar. 

Videntur dux lectioncs in unum 
confusae : ^eA<>j3i* yjgvp et ^iA<y?- 


gvp U6t$nt. At vero idem scholion 
exstat in Harl. ad priipum Odys-. 
sea* versum, et nullam varieta- 
tem prxbet, nisi Tgo p*t%. 

526. tytyQU ex emend. 

529 . ep< ptyct£ct<n et p supra- 
positum inter voces. Deinde *«- 
gin* s3p* 9 sed additum alterum %. 

534. yg. urxotWtit. 

539. 2 i XXT etv % EPflj jJ||. 

547. cri pro o r«i. 

555. x^if*e- 6 ui sine prxpositionc. 

562. tyivrTum ctiam habeni 
Photius et Suidas v. TvfAwp *pm- 

565. 0< y lAf^ot/gopr «i. In 
marg. ©i'r sA^gon-au tx quatuor 
lectionibus, oi'yv el 2\ et g’, et oJV, 
omnino probanda est tertia, quaq, 
usurpatur eodem modo 567- ct 
turn flVjtesp ct ct 21 clarius opponun- 
tur. 

578. yg. 2 ieimvru. 

586. revrotf t o 2 t et in marg. yg. 

5T0 TE. 

590. et/xf feet. 

598. xt tindc librarii dc 
metro anxii, pro captu suo> vel 
xk \ to vcl ae'Jam efficerent. 

OATES. r. 

3. /CgEVEreOP. 

7. w*go5 weg et y* supfa wig. 

10. pi^pi^u 

16. «g* TOV. 

19. oti pot • 

23. interpr. ip wi<tf«~. Initio 
versus vulgatam servant Harl. et 
Iiesychius v m/rp. Sed Scholi- 
astes ad II. K. 290. in Codicc 
Wetsteniano apud Valckcnxr. ad 
Schol. inEuripidis Phoeniss. 271. 
n. 71. p. 6*43. habet r* 2 ’ *g« t* 
eVi/o-*, unde is r * 3* r’ aut t« 

3e (taA*. In Codice Veneto, rf 3‘ 

ip. Sed in Tmvnleiano, 3' 

iV cp w. qua certe probabilis 
lectio. 
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27. xilxxn t (sic). Apollonius «j- 

•AAij. 

41. TfU Urol, sed ti supra to/. 
43. t* ru ■ 

55. 3’ ulr ex emend, et 

ante 53. x* eSvnxt ex emend. 

67. to7ti et suprascr. yj. tJt/. 

86. tfjfcpiieaAtfvJ/li. 

97. i v£«to. 

100. primo scriptum, sed 
circumflex us super acutum positus 
et it super »*. Mox 105. typt* 
sine ulla varietate. 

107- r*<ri* Sv2ve.ee. 

108 . eeXii<pu toc. 

109. wi^ovet suprascr. a-lrer. 

] 10. ykf titvxto, sed S’ i supei 

v*t- 

126. to. 

129. 9T*g T fj |f tvet. 

131. 

134. y£. 7r»jviAo9r6jac. 

136. ar/n suprascr. iVm. 

141. &fA« sine iv. 

143. iSfxQ' ivi v. 

150. b n fyowrtt. ( 

153. Snrx\ 

159. KXTet SvpXT. 

160. VC S' qXQot SftlTTKfif. In 
rnarg. yf. lg. 

1 61 - Ttt 'i Si. 

170. XT xo-QxXx. 

176. KeciiSnatf. 

182. a/rifaf et ug super ctg. 
Mox in marg. y t . kui kxxcQt. 

187. yf. TTo^ufo yxf xvrevg yf. 

188. uraquKtrxtf sed «<ro super 

flT*|. 

196. WixX*<r\ irctt. 

199. vffif. 

200. xrkf pi* tvry f et v post * 
in arxf et yj. sps supra pit. Dtin- 
de vahiim. 

209. «*7 et suprascr. y$. in/. 

21 1. sed ex rasura. 

212. hirer Tx%vetre* 


219. xuretnet 221 . «AA#rfAri. 

220. toJi. 

228. on pro o To*. 

230. { tm n r et in m. yf. 

VTTXTtg xeti Xfirres. 

231. /®r/« t*. 

237. ywiW jc- 

252. Ip Si ti oiior. In marg. yg» 
iv Se ti (sic.) 

255. vo#oi< a manu prima, 
t additum e rccensione. 

259. xxrxQug suprascr. pro var. 
lect. xxrxQug etiam Apollonius 
Lexico v. auxiXicu 

265. eSvaiog Quote ipei S’. 

266. iutrSs et suprascr. xruXng. 

267. xu$uu 

273. TV Kl UiU 

289. Qi<m<riot<n pro U To. 

302. retgSetue* S' kfx ct suprascr. 
yf. pxXx. 

310. S’ in nunc scriptum, sed 
non, opinor, ab ipsa prima manu. 
315. u Si pi p xvrot. 

324. pfai Tt. 

327. XpQoTlfOti*. 

337. xopttyir 
342. SiSvpt. 

346. yihv. Sic in Iliad. £.4] 6. 
quidam legebant /#* per apoco- 
pen pro j;g£g«. 

347. yiAoo/v. 

362* e trxu et ug super n. 

368. to piv . 

369. yf xrSfvv ct xx rx SdpxT* 

oSvjrieg Quote. 

374. y^. Qxvpx£ or. 

378. l ? yor. 

380. pxtTivTxvQxt yf. pxtTtvtrOxi • 

381. kXX Ti pot n irtQete. 

383. to*. [Ergo alius T. Bent- 
leii MS.] 

390. ytXoxmg a manu pr. yiXx- 
ctTtg ex emend. 
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ACCOUNT OF LITERARY FORGERIES* 


From Robertson on the Parian • Chronicle . 


1 he world lias been often imposed upon by spurious books and 
inscriptions. 

Bishop Stillingflcct, having occasion to question the authenticity 
of a book, entitled, Scotonim Autiqmtates, ascribed by Hector 
Boethius to one Vereinuiicliis, a Spaniard, 1 makes the following 
rcmai ks, winch are applicable to the present subject. 

“ It is well known that it was no unusual thing in that age 
[about the hcgiuuiug of the sixteenth centun] to publish books 
under the names of ancient authors — For, about that time, men 
began to be inquisitive into matters of antiquity ; and therefore 
some, who had more learning, and better inventions than others, 
set themselves to work, to gratify the curiosity of those, who longed 
to see something of the antiquities of their own country. And 
such things were so eagerly and implicitly leceived by less judicious 
persons, that it proved no easy matter to convince them of the im- 
posture.”' 

The celebrated Dr. Bentley makes the following observations 
to tin 1 same effect. 

ct To I urge and counterfeit books, and father them upon great 
names, Inis been a practice almost as old as letters. But it was 
then most of all in fashion, when the kings of Pergamus and Alex- 
andria, 3 rivalling one another in the magnificence and copiousness 
of their libraries, gave great rates lor any treatises, that carried the 
names of celebrated authors; which was an invitation to the scribes 
and copiers of those times, to enhance the price of their wares, by 
ascribing them to men of fame aud leputation; and to suppress 
the true names, that would have yielded less money. And now 
and then even an author, who wrote for bread, and made a traffic 
of bis labours, would purposely conceal luniaelf, and personate 
some old writer of eminent\iote ; giving the title and credit of his 
works to the dead, that he himself might the 'better live by them. 
But what was then done chiefly for lucre, was afterward* done out 


* Verimindus is said to have lived about the year 1090. Fabric. Bibl. 
Med. & Inf. Ldt. Hector Boethius flourished in 1526. Gesner. Or, m 1510. 
Konig. Bibl. 

1 Stillingfleet, Orig Brit. pref. p. 50. 

» Galen, in IIippoc. de Natura Honiinis, com. li.p. 17. edit.i Basil. 
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of glory and affectation, as an exercise of style, and an ostentation 
of wit. In this the tribe of the sophists are principally concerned ; 
in whose schools it was the ordinary task to compose ’ IlbommoL$, 1 * to 
make speeches, and write letters in the name and character of some 
hero, or great commander, or philosopher : Tivot$ *v ehoi \oyov$, 
u What would Achilles, Medea, or Alexander say in such or 
such circumstances ?” Thus Ovid, we see, who was bred up in 
that way, wrote love-letters in the names of Penelope, and the rest. 
It is true, they came abroad under his own name ; because they 
were written in Latin and in verse, and so had no colour or pre- 
tence to be the originals of the Checkin ladies. But some of the 
Gieck sophists had the success and satisfaction to see their essays, 
in that kind, pass with some readers for the genuine works of those 
they endeavoured to express. This, no doubt, was great content 
and joy to them ; being as full a testimony of their skill m imitation, 
as the birds gave to the painter, when they peeked at his grapes. 
One of them a indeed lias dealt ingenuously, and confessed, that he 
feigned the answers to Brutus, only as a trial of skill; but most of 
them took the other way, and, concealing their own names, put off 
their copies for originals ; preferring that silent pride and fraudu- 
lent pleasure, though it was to die with them, before an honest com- 
mendation lion) posterity foi being good imitators. And to speak 
freely, the greatest part of mankind are so easily imposed on in this 
way, that there is ito gieat an iuvitution to put the trick upon 
them.” 3 

If wc were to take a general view of the republic of letters* we 
should be astonished at the number of supposititious books, which 
have been imposed upon the world by knaves and cheats. 

Jamblicus, on the testimony of Selcucus, informs us, that Her- 
mes Trismegistus was the author of 20,000 books ; and, oil the 
authority of Manetho, JG,525. 4 There # aie many volumes now 


1 Allocutio, quo 4 a Gnrcis 40o*Difo dicitur, est iinitatio sermonis ad mores et 
suppositas personas accommodata: ut, quibus verbis uti potmsset Andro- 
mache, llectorc nioituo. Priscian. See the Etiiopceia; of Sevcrus the 
sophist, at the end of the Rhe tores Srlecti, published by Gale. 

1 Milhriilates. — the publication, to which Dr. Bentley alludes, consists 
of 35 epistles, supposed to have heen written by M. Brutus; and the same 
number ot answers, with a preface, by Mithndates, to king Mithridates his 
cousin.— Epistolff, quas nobis reliquit nescio quis, Brutf nomine, nomine 
Phalandis, nomine Seneca! ct Pauli, quid aluul ccnscri possunt quam dacla- 
■iatiunculje? Krasin. Ep. l.i. 1- Fabric. Bib). Gnec. 1. li. c. lO.-vol. i. p. 414. 

3 Bent, Dissert, upon Phal. p. 6. edit. 1777. 

4 Jamb, de Alyst. sect. vm. c. i. — Julius Firinicus also ascribes 20,000 
volumes to Hermes. Mercurius jKgyptius conscripserat viginti millia vo- 
luminum dc van is substantus & principiis, & potestatum ordtoibus cceles- 
tium. Matlics. 1. ii. 
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extant under his name ; but not one of them is genuine. Two of 
the most considerable, the Poemander, and the dialogue entitled 
Asclepius, are metaphysical rhapsodies, containing a • medley of 
Christian, Platonic, and Egyptian doctrines, without either tqste 
or consistency ; and appear to have been written since the corn* 
mencement of Christianity . 1 * 

Twenty or thirty thousand books, produced by one author! 
The veiy idea shocks all human credibility ; and, if ever such a 
number really existed, under the name of Hermes, we may fairly 
conclude, that the greatest part of them were forgeiies.* 

The two books of Egyptian hieroglyphics, which are ascribed 
to Horus A polio, or Uorapollo, and said to have been translated 
out of the Egptiun language into Greek by one Philippus, are th* 
spurious production of some Greek sophist. 

An epic poem, called the Argonautics, cighty-six hymns, and other 
pieces, pa** under the name of Orpheus, the celebrated Thracian, 
who lived at the time of the Argonautic expedition . 3 But they are 
e\ideutl\ 'supposititious. As the ancients have told us that Or- 
pheus could make wild beasts, trees, rocks, and rivers listen to 
bis music, it is no wonder that certain poets in later ages assumed 
his character, and sent their productions into the world under his 
auspices, llis name was an incomparable passport and recoin* 
mendation to the writings of obscure bards. Aristotle asserted, 
that no such poet as Orpheus ever existed: " Orpheum poetam 
docet Aristoteles nunquani fuMse .” 4 * * * * Cicero 9 scems to agree with 


1 Casaubon calls the Poemander, scimcliristiani me rum figmentum, and 
gives sutlicicnt reasons for his opinion. Excrcit. in Baron. Aunal. num. 
10. p. 55. Stillingfl. Orig. Sacra*, b. ii. c. 2. Asclepius is in the same style, 
and seems to be a production of the ^ame brain. 

% Patncius assigns some very probable leasons for the ascription of all 
these Looks to lk’rmes.— Quod fluent, says he, in more antiquissiinonim 
honiiuuni, ut si cm libro author] lalciu accedcre cuperent, vtl l)ei ulicujus, tic 
iLgyptii Mcrciiru, vcl huimnis ahuijtis in si gins, nomine ornarent, rcverentia 
sciluet qufidam ; \cl etiani quod veudibihorem eo nomine speiuicnt lure; vcl 
quod fceuii propno, alicm uuiiiiuis, quam sm insignibus, gratiam inajorem 
cutisequi sperarent ac iiniiiortalitaLem; vcl puslremb, quod levcru author 
lihn ignorurctur, vidercnlurque in co conlenta dogmata non nisi magni viri 
esse ; ant etiam negligently, quadam, ac nullft librorum expensionc, aJicujus 
cos viri Celebris nomine uisiguiverunt. Patric. Discuss. Penpal, tom. i. ]. 
3. p. 29. Vid. Galen, dc Simpl. Medic. Facul. 1. vi. 

3 Suidas says, a little extravagantly, that Orpheus lived “ eleven genera- 

tions before the Trojan war.” But who shall pretend to asrertain the age 

of a poet, who is said to have been the sou of Apollo and Calliope, and to 

have gone down to the regions of Pluto to fetch his wife? Saxius places 

hun 1255 years before ChnSt. 

t Cic. de Nat* Dcor. 1. i. $ 107. 
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Aristotle ; and Vossius, Huetius, and others, maintain the same 
opinion. 1 

• But, without calling his existence in question, we may be fully 
assured, that none of his works are now remaining. 

Musseus is said to have been the son, or the disciple of Orpheus. 2 
The poem of Hero and Leander, which is published under his 
name, is probably the work of some Greek poet in the fifth or 
sixth century. 3 It is observed, that he has borrowed very largely 
from the I)ion)siaca of Nonnus. 4 We often meet with the name of 
Musams; but never find the least intimation ol this poem, in any 
ancient writer. Tzetzcs, 1 believe, is the first, who expressly 
mentions it. s It was first printed in I486. 

We have a history, De Excidio Troja;, of the Destruction of 
Troy, under the name of Dares Phrygius. In an epistle prefixed, 
it is pretended, that this Dates was present at the siege; that his 
manuscript was discovered at Athens many years afterwards, by C. 
Nepos, and translated by him into Latin. 

But the inelegant, uot to say, the despicable style in which it is 


* Puto enim, triumvirns istos poeseos, Orphea, Museum, Lirium, noil 
fuisse; sed esse notnina ab aniiqufi Phoenician hnguft, quit usi Cadmus et 
aliqiiaindiu posteri. Voss, de Art. Poet. c. 13. p. 78. Jluet. Dem. Evang. 

prop. iv. c. 8. $ 11). p. 184. edit. 1080. Vid. Suid. in v. ’O where," 

says Dr. Renlley, u tfo?re is an account of half a score of such counterfeit 
writers." Disseri. on Phal. p. 10. /Elian. Var. Hist. 1. v m. c. 6. Piog. 
Laert. in proccm. $5. Pliny places Orpheus in the list of magicians. Ivat. 
Hist. 1. xxx. (. 1. 

Some writers pretend, that the Argouautic^, the hymns, and other poetical 
pieces, whit h are extant under the name of Orpheus, are the works ol Ono- 
inacntiis, who lived about 520 years before the Christian a*ra. This no- 

tion may be as groundless as the other. 

* Died. Sic. 1. iv. p. 252. Suidas. 

3 Museum hunc recentiorem circumrirca tempora Coluthi, Tryphiodori, 
Joannis Gaz<ti, Nonm, Christodon, Lconis Magistn, inullis scilicet post 
Christum natiini aiiuis, floruisse ccrtissiinum est, pneter oratiunis structu- 
rain, ipso open 1 - titulo, ubi se grammaticum appellat, Mavamov ypapiMirMO 
ra yaP *Hfi xal a.uv^ov; et isiiusmodi m&cnptionem in plunbus me legisse 
memini manuscripts cothnbiis Allat. de Patna Ilumen, c. 4. p. 75. 

An qunrso, him monitus criticorum vatinniis, Musao, Orpheo, Lino, 
Phncylidi, et alus inni meets, turn Pclasgtf, turn Romanis, poemata spuria 
mulia, n lllegitima, assignata fuisse, hodieque assignari ixsri.se, ut veteri 
Phocyhdi quae siipcrsunt, Mu?a*o dc Herone et Leandro pocma, scire quis 
unquam potuisset? Maussaci Dissert. Cnt. de Ilarpocratione, p. 309. edit. 
1683 . 

If we may depend on the authority of Josephus and Sextus Empiricus, 
there were no writings remaining, m their days, among the Creeks, ot 
higher antiquity, than the poems of Homer. See notes to chap. ix. p. 127. 

4 Parens in Museum. 

* Tzet. Chil.ii. hist. 38. v. 435, — Tzetzcs flourished about the year 117G 
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written, as well as many other circumstances, clearly demonstrate 
the falsity of these pretences. 

There is another production of the same character, in -six books, 
Dc Bello Trojano, of the Trojan War, bearing the name of Die-* 
tys Cretensis. In the preface, and an epistle* which accompanies 
this work, it is asserted, that the author attended Idomeneus to the 
siege of Troy, and wrote the history of that expedition in the Greek 
language, but in Phoenician characters; that his w oik was buried 
with him, at his own request, in a coffer made of pewter or tin ; 
that, in consequence of an earthquake, the coffer was discovered, 
in the reign of Nero ; and some time afterwards translated into 
Latin, by one Q. Seplimius Uoinaiius. 

This legendary tale, and some otlieis, which I shall have occasion 
to mention, are evidently formed upon the old story of king Nunia, 1 
who is said to have ordered tiiat his books should be safely en* 
closed in a stone chest, and buried by his side. After they had 
Iain m the ground 4})0 ycais, 2 they were, it seems, accidentally dis- 
covered, ifhd appeared as flesh, as if they had been newly written ! 3 
Some people imagined, they were kept in this k\cbu.k\t pre- 
servation by a miracle. 4 Others, probably, a little more saga- 
cious than the rest, upon obseivmg the Egyptian papyrus, of which 
they were made, the freshness oi the writing, and the contents, 
looked upon them us forgeries. It is however agieed on all hands, 
that Q. Peiilius, the praetor, by a decree of the senate, caused them 
to be publicly burnt; which it rtainly would mft hate been suffered, 
if there had been any reason to believe that they weie the genuine 
remains of the icligimis Nunia. 5 6 

A small volume, containing 148 epistles, has been repeatedly pub- 
lished under the name and charactei of Phaiaris, tyiant of Agri- 
gcututn. In the year 1 (><).», the Hon. Mr. Boyle printed a new 
edition of these Epistles, which occasioned a memorable contro- 
versy between him and JJr. Bentley. The lattu, in a dissei tation/' 


1 Varro Fragm. p. 51. Liv. 1. xl. c. 29. Phn. ). mii. c. 13. Pint. v. Nu- 
map, p. 74. Val. Max. I. i. c. i. $ 12. Lactan. 1. i c. 2'2. Aur. Viet. c. 3. 

% N mm died bef.Chr.C7U; and Ins books were found in the year 181. 
Corbin. Phn. loc. cit. • 

3 Non mtegros modri, sed reecntissima specie. Liy. loc. cit. 

4 Majorc nunnilo, quod tot info*si dnravcnntamns. Pin), loc. cit. 

5 Inclyta justilia religioque Nuniie Poinpiln erant. Liv. 1. t. c. 18. 

6 Bentley’s Dissenation was printed at the end of the second edition of 
Mr. Wottun’s Reflections on ancient and modern Learning, in 1097. The 
Examination of Bentley’s Dissertation, by the lion. Mr. Boyle, appeared 
about nine months afterwards ; and a second edition ol it, betore the end 
of the year 1698. Tiiis drew from Dr. Bentley another edition of his Dis- 
sertation, m 1699, with a preface, and very large additions, in answer to 
the examiner. 
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well known to the learned, considers the chronology, the language, 
the contents, and the first appearance of these epistles ; and incon- 
testably proves that they are the spurious productions of some 
sophist, who lived in a much later age than the real Phalaris. To 
this Dissertation the learned author has subjoined sonic ciitical 
remarks on the Epistles of Themistocles , 1 Socrates, and Euripi- 
des ; and on iEsop’s Fables, showing that they are likewise sup- 
posititious. 

Some of the dialogues, which are published among the works 
of Plato, were written by other authors. Erasmus thinks this 
so very evident, that, he who does not perceive it, must have no 
discernment . 2 

Diogenes Laertius observes, that the dialogues, entitled, Eryxias, 
Acephalus or Sisyphus, Axiochus, and Demodocus, are undoubt- 
edly spurious . 3 The Definitions, the Dialogue on Virtue, and that 
on Justice, are generally placed in the same class . 4 The Epinomis 
has been ascribed to Philippus Opuntius, one of Plato's disciples ; 5 
the second Alcibiadcs to Xenophon , 6 and Pliftdon to Paha?tius . 7 


* The very judicious and accurate Corsini deduces a new argument 
against the authenticity of the epistles, ascribed to Themistocles, Irom a 
mistake, which the author has made in the thirteenth epistle, concerning the 
Corinthian month Panemus. Fast. Attic. Dissert, iii. $ 22. 

* Sunt aliquot inter PJatonicos dialogos quos nemo non sentit supposi- 
titios esse, nisi qui nihil oinuind sentit ammo. Krasmi Epist. ad tom. iv. 
Ilicron. Op. p. 5- 

3 Diog. Lacrt. 1. iii. c. 6?. 

Eryxias is ascribed to MschincB, the Socratic philosopher, Suidas in v. 
A'axivq;. 

Sisyphus or Acephalus, to Mschines. Diog. Laert. 1. ii. $ 60. iii. $ 62. 
Suid. loc. cit. 

Axiochus to Machines. Diog. Laert. Ilarpoc. in v. 'Afioxcyu Suidas lor. 

cit. et ill V. 'Afiayo;. 

Demodocus : rf ifi roV nxarwvo; to cvyyfa^ si modd est opus Platonis. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. i. p. 315. 

4 The^ox, or Definitions, are supposed to have been written by SpeuMp- 
pus. Diog. Laert. 1. iv. § 5 . Lambecii Comment, de Biblioth. Cicsar. 1. 
vii. p. 137. 

Tne Dialogue c n Virtue is placed by Suidas among the works of Ma- 
chines. * 

* Diog. Laert. 1. iii, { 37. 

6 Athen 1. xi. p. 506. 

7 Menagii Observ. in Diog. laert. 1. iii. 5 62. Vid. Fabric. 13ibl. Grac. 
vol. ii. p. 9. Placcii Theatrum Pseudonymorum. p. 511. Patnc. Discuss. 
Feripat. tom. i. 1. 3. 

%* In what relates to the want of authenticity, in some of Plato’s Dia- 
logues, and the works of others, I give the sentiments of learned writers, 
without any design to adopt or maintain their opinions* when they arc not 
eoufirmed by unquestionable evidence. 
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Laertius reckons up “ near 400 books/' which, he says, were 
undoubtedly written by Aristotle. 1 * Patricius has collected the titles 
of 747, which have been ascribed to that philosopher.* ’But many* 
of these pieces, as- he has sufficiently proved, are supposititious. 
Galen and Ammoniti? give us an anecdote/ which accounts for 
this inundation of spurious publications, under the name of Aristotle.- 

“When the Attali and the Ptolemies,” says Galen, u were rival- 
ing one another in forming and enriching their respective libraries, 
the knavery of forging books and titles began [to be a common 
practice.] l ; or, in order to get money, many artful schemers pre- 
fixed the names of celebrated authors to their manuscripts, and, 
under such fictitious chaiacleis, bold them to those princes.” 3 

Ammoiiius relates the same story. “ It is reported,” says be, 
“ that Ptolemy Philadelphus, being desirous of collecting the 
works of A i is to tie, as indeed he was of collecting all sorts of books, 
gave ic wauls to those, who brought him any treatise of that philo- 
sopher. Some therefore, with si design to make an advantage of 
his liberality, affixed the name of Aiislotle to tile compositions of 
other authors.” 4 

On this account, it is almost impossible for us to know, which 
are the genuine productions of Aristotle. 

The treatise on Klocution, usually ascribed to Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, though not unworthy of bis character, is most probably the 
woik of some other Demetrius, or some rhetogciari of a later age, 
\\ ho has assumed Ins name. 5 


1 r a Toy iyyvr msi ri7fnxoriiMv f qu;e ad quadriugcntoi uni numeruni 

frrfe prrveiuunt. Diog Larrl. I. v § .‘14. 

1 Si hi, ex vains author ihus, atque ipso Aristotelc, collect], libri triginta 
fteptem, rcliqms a Laertio eimmcritis, atque us, qm extant, adddiitur, sep- 
tmgentorum quadraginta septem nmnerum ad im pie bunt. Patric. Discuss 
Peripat. I. li. p. 18. The same hooks were probably mentioned by dif- 

ferent authors, under different titles. This circumstance seems to have de- 
ceived many writers, who have enumerated the works of the ancients. 

1 Oalen. in Hippof . dr Nat. Horn. com. n. p. 17. 

+ IT r -o>i ja.”7vi to; 7r anv T'lrojirMUvm 9 <it» wfpi t n 'Af'.'rTOTfXoui a'jyyfti(AfA.a'ra f 

ib $ xvl ?r*pl t n Xourrir, xrtl itiovet* tbijj 'ngoo-tyipo.jo'w ccvtSU /5l/3xoyj tow ci+tv' 

o0«y <rtvi; y^pyifbrtTlcrttaOett j&oisXojuuyoi, iwiypa^)cyT»; <rvyyfa.fji.fjLfc.Ttt Tul tov ovofsart, 

vfotrn/oy. Aiunt Ktolemsum PlrtUdelphum mcensum studio luissc urea 
Aristotehs libros, sicuti et circa alios, et munera dedi>isc ns, qui sibi adfer- 
rent libros philosophi. Quarc qtmUm ditari inde volentcs mscnpscrunt 
libros nomine philosopln, eique detulcrunt. Ammon. Com. in Arivt. Categ. 
p. 10. 

5 The Scholiast on die Nubcs of Aristophanes, quoting a passage in the 
treatise on Klocution, says, wf tyn Aiovur*of o ‘AXntapyattro-euf rfi ircpl 'hpfA,niut$s : 
For this and other reasons, Valesius ascribes the treatise on Klocution to 
Dionysius Hahcarnasseus. Valesii Kxccrpta, p. G5. Alenagii Observ. iu 
Diog. Lacrt. 1. v. § 81. Ilod. de Hjbl Text. 1. 1 . c. 0. p. 55. 

Vossius, Gale, Ac. ascribe it to some oth^r Demetrius. Auctor videtur 

NO. XXXI. Cl. Jl. VOL. XVI.' I 
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A hundred and thirty comedies were circulated at Rome, under 
the name of Plautus ; but we are assured, that Varro, an excel- 
lent judge 'in this case, included only twenty-one in the list of that 
author’s wor|ts. x 

Among the various pieces, which have been falsely ascribed to 
Cicero, the Consolatio is the most remarkable. This tract 
made its first appearance in the year 1.183, and is generally sup- 
posed to have been the work of Sigonius. “ The essay de Conso- 
latione,” says Dr. lientley, “ as coming from a skilful hand, tnay 
perhaps pass for Cicero’s with some, as long as Circio himself shall 
lust .” 1 Thcie is however an obvious and striking circumstance 
attending it, which alone seems to dcslio\ all its pi elusions to 
authenticity ; and that is, the passages quoted by Luclantius 3 from 
Cicero’s real work do not exist in the present Consolatio. 

In the second century, we find the practice of forging hooks so 
very common, and so eagerl y pin sued, Unit it was impossible to 
guard against literary impositions . 4 We have a memorable instance 
of those fiauduk it schemes m the case of Ualcn. Tlisft eminent 
physician having been the author of many volumes, not only on 
medical subjects, but on philosophy, gi annual, and lhetoric , 5 lest 
his reputation should be injured by spin ions publications, gave the 
world a particular account of Ins wn lings . 6 Yet, notwithstanding 
this precaution, above Ibity books were fathered upon him, winch 
arc not included in Ins catalogue . 7 


alius Demetrius, rhetor AlcNandiimm. Voss. Inslit. Orat. I. vi. c. 2. 

Tandem in scnlentiaiu Vossiunain traiiMvi. Gale praf. ad Khet. Select. — 
l'ropendet animus ul ( red.un, Denietruun Alexandrmuin auicoh liujus li- 

belli aiictorem esse ILtidson port, ad Dionys. Ilahr. Dumetrii alicujus 

rhetons lihellus. Fabric. L>ibl. Cnee. 1. iv. c. 31. § 1. vol. iv. p. 424. — — 
Demetrius was a very common name. Diogenes Laertius mentions twenty, 
and Fabricius above a hundred Dcmctrii. Rib l* Grajc. vol. x. p. 390. 

The editor of Daniel secundum LXX. contends, that the treatise on 
Elocution is really the wcik of the celebrated Demetrius Phalcreus. Dis- 
sert. iv. § 15 . 

1 A. Dell. I. iii. c. 3. 

* Bentley, Dissert, on Phil. p. B. — See the opinions of several writers on 
this subject collected by Plaicius, in his Theatrum Pseuclonymorimi, mini. 
646. p. 179—181. # 

3 Lactam J. m. c. 14. 18. Vid. Lipsii Opera, tom. i. edit. Moreti, p. 411. 
Clerici Art. Crit. tom. u. p. 333. 

4 Nemini lion notum, quiiin fertile et foecundum senptorum fictitiomm 
fuerit secuhim secundum a Christo nato. Niiul magis tunc temporis m 
usu fuit, (i u Jim hbros cmittere sub nominibus antiquiorum. Quod infinitis 
exemplis luculento constat, liodius, de Bib). Text. Orig. J. i. c. 9. p. 53. 

3 8 m das m v. 

6 Ilfpl TW? MiuiV ^Sl/SXi'ouV. 

7 Oaleno, quanquam do libris suis libnirn edidisset, quo testatum relin- 
qucrct, quiuain a se conscripti libri essent, sunt tameu reperti honuuc* 
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In this manner a multitude of spurious productions have been 
published under the names of Hoincr, Aisop, Euripides, Hippo- 
crates, Aristophanes, Lysias, 1 Demosthenes, Plutarch, Lucian, 1 
Virgil, Ovid, Seneca, Quintilian, and almost every other eminent 
author of (irecceand lioinc.* 

The forgeries of Anriius ViterbicnAs are well known. In the 
year 1 497, this impudent monk published a volume, containing, as 
lie pretended, the Antiquities of JLiohis in live hooks; one hook of 
Manetho’s Supplement to ilemsus ; one book of Xenophon’s 
TEquivoca; two books of Falnus Pirtor on the (ioldeii Age, and 
the Origin of Koine; one hook of Alyrsilus Lcsbuis on die Pe- 
lasgic War; one book of Cato’s Ongincs ; one book of an Itine- 
rary by Antoninus Pius; one book of C. Sempionius, on the 
Division of Italy; a chronological tract by Archilochus; one book 
of Metasthenes 3 on the Assyrian and Persian Annuls; an Epitome 
of History by Philo in one book; a tract of Marius A ret ms oil 
die Situation of Sicily; and a Dialogue, containing a description 
of Spain, by tin* same author. 4 

These fragments wtie illustrated by the comments of Annuls 
himself; and for some years passed foi the genuine woiks of the 
authors, whose names they hear. They are now universally ex- 
ploded, as the fictions of the editor. 

The learned Dr. Piidenux, having occasion to mention the for- 
geries of Annins, the Jbihsli ihstoiy of Geofliey of Monmouth, 5 


aiidacuh, qm 1 1 li prater a sc nominates ascnpscriint libios phisqtiam qua- 
dr.igtnla. Paine. JVcm*s. Penpal lean 1.1.3 p 20 

1 Ilarporraiion, in his excellent Lexicon on the Ten Orators of Greece, 
when lie mentions any oration of Lysias, or o* olheis the authenticity of 
which is not siillinendy .tsac i rallied, usually subjoins (lie words, « yv*V«>;, 
44 if it he genuine.” And llm useful cantn ri lie icpeals, oil many occasions, 
in iliiMouise of hy> references v. p. 11.13.16 17.22 23 & a Iilu passim. 

2 Vid. Erusini Epist. ad tom iv. ilicroii. Op. p. 3. Placcn Theatrum 
Pscudoiiy monnii. 

3 Ita emn mepte vocat, qm ext Megasthcncx Voss. de IlM. Lat. 1. lii- 
c. 8. p. 609. 

4 lierusi, saecrdotis Chalddici aiitiqiulatiim lihri quuiquc, &«■. Roma*, 
1497. folio. This collection wa^ afterwards punted at Venice, Pail*, iiasil, 
Antwerp, and other places. 

5 Geutlrcy of Monmouth lived in the lime of Henry the l ,r *' t and Ste- 
phen, and was bishop of St. Asaph m 1162. In his Hnti-h History lie 
affirms, that Brutiisi, the great-grandson of /Lucas, and after him above 
seventy glorious monarchs, reigned m this island, during a period of 1058 
years, before the invasion of Juhus Osar, lie continues ln& ninrativc to 
the death of Cadwalladcr, in the year 689. 

This history contains the story of king Lear and his daughters ; an 
account of the wonderful exploits of Uthcr Pendragon, and king Arthur ; 
the pi ophecies of Merlin, and many similar curiosities. 
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and other productions of the same stamp, subjoins this reflection : 
“ All these are no other than the fictions of the first editors. 
They framed them to perpetuate their names by the publication ; 
and they have truly done so, for they are still remembered for it ; 
but no otherwise, than under the style of infamous impos- 
tors .” 1 * 

It is remarkable, that no province of literature has been so 
grievously infested with cheats and forgers, as that of Jewish and 
ecclesiastical antiquity 1 . Here we read of the rooks of Abel, 
Seth, Enoch, Shem, Abraham, and Og the giant; the testa- 
ments of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Job, Moses, Solomon, and 
the twelve patriarchs ; the liturgies of Matthew, Mark, John, 
James, Peter, the Virgin Mary, and Jesus Christ; the acts of 
Andrew, John, Mark, Matthias, Paul, Peter, Philip, Thomas, 
Pilate, Caiaphas, and Thecla ; the epistles of Luke to Galen, 
Peter to James, John to a man who bad the dropsy, Paul to the 
Laodiceans, and the Virgin Mary to Ignatius; the gospels of 
James, Andrew, Thomas, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthias, Bar- 
nabas, Thaddueus, Peter, Paul, Nicodemus, Judas Iscariot, and 
Eve; the revelations of Peter, Stephen, Paul, Thomas, 
Solomon, Moses, Job, Elias, Abiaham, Noah, Adam; the ma- 
gical writings of Solomon, Joseph, Abraham, Ham, and 
Noah. 3 

To this list we may add the following extract from a decree of 
pope Gelasius I. made in the year 494, He Libris apocryphis, &c. 

Itinerarium nomine Petri apostoli, quod nppcllatur b. Cle- 
meutis, libri viii. apocryphum. 

Actus nomine Andrew apostoli, apoc. 

Actus nomine Philippi apostoli, apoc. 

Actus nomine Petri apostoli, apoc. 

Actus nomine Thonue apostoli, apoc. 

Evangelium nomine Thaddsei, apoc. 

Evangelium nomine Thoms apostoli, quo utuntur Manichsei, 
apoc. 

Evangelium nomine Bamab&, apoc. 


1 Prid. Connect veil. ii. p. 804. 

* Illud me vehementer movet, qudd videam primis ecclesis temporibus 
quaigptydmos extitisse, qui facinus palmarium judicabant, ccelcstcm yeri- 
tateip flgtnentis suis ire adjutum; quo faciliiks videlicet nova doctrinaa 
gentium sapientibus admitteretur. Officiosa hac mendacia vocabant, bono 
fine cxcogitata. Quo ex fonte dubio procul sunt orti libri sfxcenti, quos 
ilia aitas & proxima vidcrunt Casaub. in Baron. Annalcs Exercit. 1. mini. 
16. p. 54. 

3 Fabric. Codex Pseudepigraphus Vet. Test. Cod. Apoc. Nov. Test, 
passim. 
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Evangel ill m nomine Bartlioloinsei apostoli, apoc. 

Evangelium nomine Andre* apostoli, apoc. 

Evangelia, quae falsavit Lucianus, apoc. 

Evangelia, qua?’ falsavit Hesychius, apoc. 

Liber de fnfauti& Salvatoris, apoc. 

Liber de Nativitate Salvatoris, et de S. Marift, et de obstetric* 
Salvatoris, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Pastoris, apoc. 

Libri omnes, quos fecit Lentirius, discipuhis diaboli, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur de filiabus Ad*, vel Genesis^ apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Actus Thecla? & Pauli apostoli, apoc. 

Revelatio, quae appellatur Thom* apostoli, apoc. 

Revelatio, quae appellatur Pauli apostoli, apoc. 

tevelatio, quae appellatur Stepham, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Trunsitus S. Mari*, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Pomitentia Ada?, apoc. 

Liber, a qui appellatur Diogenes, nominq gigantis, qui post dilu- 
vium cum dracoue pugnasse per hibetur, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Testamentum Job, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Sortcs apostolorum, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Laus apostolorum, apoc. 

Liber Canonum apostolorum, apoc. 

Epistola Jcsu ad Abgarum regent, apocrypha, &c.‘ 

The decree, from which this catalogue is fpken, is supposed by 
Dr. Cave, 1 2 and some other ecclesiastical writers, to be suppositi- 
ious. But the learned Casaubon speaks of it in much more fa- 
vourable terms. Eor having mentioned the gospel according to the 
Egyptians, the prophecy of Mam, the apocalypse of Moses, and 
>ther notorious forgeries, he calls it, il msigniter salutarcdecretum,” 
i very salutary decree, in which, he says, many books of this des- 
picable sort are specified and condemned. 3 

However, w-hether it is genuine or not, it will serve to show us, 
vhat numbers oT absurd and scandalous publications were imposed 
ipon the world, in the first ages of Christianity, under the respect- 
ive names of apostles and evangelists. u I lane legem,” says Varre- 
ius on a quotation from the same decree, “ hlc duximus subjici- 
:ndam, ut mchfts intclligatur, quantum praepostera hominum inge- 
tia fallacibus hujusmodi et fucosis artibus delcctentur.” 4 — Sup- 
losing the decree itself is a forgery, it is but an addition to the 
mpositions already mentioned. 

if we descend to the primitive fathers, we shall find a multitude 


1 Fabric. Cod. Apoc. p. 05 135. Varrern Censura, p. 14. 

2 Cave, Hist. Liter, sub an. 492. 

3 Casaub. in Baron. Anna!. Excrcit. i. p. 22. 54. 

4 De Beroso Censura, p. 14. 
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of spurious productions under their names. Cave 1 2 3 4 enumerates 
thirty pieces of that kind, winch have been ascribed to Cyprian ; 
thirty, which have appeared under the name of Jerom ; sixty, which 
have been published as the woiks of Austin; seventy, which have 
been fathcied on Chrysostom; and so on, in proportion to the re- 
futation of each respective writer. 

The number of foigcucs, false records, and counterfeit antiqui- 
ties, imposed upon the world by the advocates of the church 
of Home,* in support of thcii religion, or, more propeily speaking, 
their system of superstition, exceeds almost all imagination, 
and afloidsa deplorable instance of the depiavjty of mankind, and 
the facility with which knaves and bigots have suppressed every 
suggestion of conscience, reason, and itligion, while they were 
engaged in the pm suit of what is absurdly, if uol ironically, called 
a PIOUS l'R AD I) ! 

If we confine our observations to the present century, and to 
our own country in paiticular, wc shall meet with several notorious 
instances of 'iteiary uult ami imposition. 

The late Ps.ilmana/ai wiote a fictitious history of Formosa,* 
and invented a new language, winch, lie pretended, was the lan- 
guage* of that island. The imposition was suppoitcd foi some 
time ; and the author was caressed as a prodigy of abstinence, piety, 
and learning. Put m the latter pail ol his life, Ins conscience 
began to upbianl him; and, in a posthumous publication, he ac- 
knowledged, that the account, which he had given of Formosa, and 
of his liavcls and conversion from paganism to Cliiisliauity, was an 
infamous fiction. 4. 

In the yeai 1747, the literati were surprised at the appearance of 
an Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the Moderns, in his 


1 Cave, llisl. Liter. 

2 See a liuuk, euLidrd Roman Forgeries, published in i673. 

3 An liiMoniuJ ui:<l geographical Description of Formosa, 8vo. 1704. — 
A second edition ot *Jus woik was published in 1705, with a preface, con- 
taining, “ an answer n every thing, that had been objected against the 
authoi and his book " 

Psalm au azar died in 1763, about the eighty-sixth year of ln^ age. 

4 Memoirs ol **•*, commonly known b . the name of George l’salma- 
nazar, a reputed natiye ot Formosa, written by himself, in ordci to be pub- 
lished after his death, &r. flvo. 1764. 

In his will he says: “ The principal manuscript I thought myself in 
duty bound to leave behind, is a faithful narrative of my ediua’ion, and 
the sallies ot my wieUhcd youthful years, and the various ways by which 
I was, in some measure, unavoidably led into the base and shameful im- 
posture, of passing upon the world for a native of Formosa, and a convert 
to Christianity, and backing it with a fictitious account of that island, and 
of my own travels, conversion, &c. all or most of it hatched in my ow n 
brain, without regard to truth and houesty.” p. 5, 6. 
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Paradise Lost, by William Lauder the tendency of which was to 
show, that Milton was a plagiary. In pursuance of this design, 
lie charged Milton with having borrowed many parts of his plai^ 
many passages, sentiments, and images, horn the Sa^cotis of-Ma- 
senius, the Adamus Exul of Cirotius, the Tiiumphiis Pacis of 
Staphorstius, the Coinoedsa Apocalyptica of Jolm X ; ox, the Lrv- 
custap of Phineas Fletcher, the Belluin Angclicum of Taubman* 
and other similar productions. 

Some of the examples which lie produced in support of this 
accusation, bore such a sinking resemblance to passages in the 
Paradise Lost, that mam of his readers wcic inclined to applaud 
his sagacity, and the propriety of his remarks. 

But while the enemies of Milton weie shouting, Id triumphe ! 
and insulting the memory of the injured poet, an acute and learned 
writer rose up m his defence, and effectually exposed this master- 
piece of fiaud and imposition, by demonstrating, that Lauder had 
inserted several passages of Hog’s tiansjation ' of Paradise Lost, 
and other lines ot his own composition, into the extracts, which he 
had produced from Maseuitis, Staphorstius, and others ; and then 
urged those very lines as a proof, that Milton had copied them. 4. 


1 Lauder commented liis attack upon Milton in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine lui January 1747, and confirmed his animadversions, at dith rent times, 
in that publication. Am imaginary success prompted him to reprint his 
ext rat is and observations, with consult iable additions, in a separate volume, 
Uvo whii h appeared m December 1749. 

1 J.iculius lVLisenms was protessor ot ihctoru and poetiy, in the Jesuits* 
college at (Jologn. Ills Sarcotis consists ot live hooks, and was printed 
about the )car 1654. Ail elegant edition ot this poem, and of some other 
pieces, by Masenms and (irenan,was published at Pans in 1771, with some 
observations mi Lauder's controversy. 

Grotmsissaid to have written his tragedy, entitled, Arlanms TCsul, when 
he was only eighteen years*ot age. Jt wa* printed at la*ydcn m 1 GUI; but 
was nut inserted in the collection ot his poems. 

Caspar Staphorstius was a Dutch poet and divine. Ills Triumplms Pacts 
was a congratulatory poem, on the conclusion of the peace between the 
states of Holland and the commonwealth of Lngkmd, m 165 5 

John Fox, the martyrulogist, published his Comacha Apocalyptica, or 
Chnslus Tnuinphans, in 1551. 

Phineas Fletcher was Fellow* of King's College, Cambridge. His poem 
agamsl the Jesuits, entitled Locusts, vcl Pietas JeMutica, was primed in 
1627. 

Taubman, the author of Bellum Angelicum, printed about the year 1604, 
was the celebrated commentator on Plautus and Virgil, 

3 Paraphrasis poctica in tria Johannis Miltom, V. C. poemata, viz. Pa- 
radisum Ainissum, Paradisum llccuperatum, et Samsoncm Agomsteu. 
Autore Gulielmo llogam. Londini, 1690. 

4 Milton vindicated from the charge of plagiarism, brought against him 
by Mr. Lauder; and Lauder himself convicted of several forgeries and 
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As this charge was unanswerable, Lauder thought proper to 
throw himself on the candor of the public, by subscribing a pe- 
nitential acknowledgment, dictated by a learned friend, of all his 
interpolation^ in the writers he had quoted. 1 

In the \ear i76‘2 f an enteipiizing writer published an epic poem 
\\i sis books, entitled Fingal, and other pieces, of a singular cha- 
racter, under the name of Ossian, which w ere said to have been 
translated fiom the Galic or Erse. The truth of this assertion 
has been frequently conti overted. It is how ever strenuously main- 
tained by those who are advocates for the literary glory of Cale- 
donia. lint the very existence of Ossian, if ever there was such a 
poet, is, like the history of Orpheus, enveloped in fable and 
romance; and though we may allow the pretended translator to 
have collected some traditionary stones, some ancient fragments, 
and some strolling ballads, we may reasonably suspect, that the 
greatest part of these poems have been composed by the editor, as 
he has never condescended to favour the world with the works of 
Ossian in their original language, though such a publication has 
been frequently requested and would have not only silenced all 
objections, but have been esteemed a valuable curiosity in the re- 
public of letters. 3 

About the beginning of the year 1777, the attention of the pub- 
lic was excited by a volume of Poems, which were said to have 
been written at Bristol by Thomas Rowley, a secular priest of 
that city, and others, in the fifteenth century. 4 These pieces were 
read with surprise and admiration, and occasioned a vaiiety of 
conjectures, relative to then authenticity, it was asserted, that 


impositions oil the public. By John Douglas, M. A. [late bishop of 
Salisbury. Kd.] 8vo. 1751. 

A second edition ol Lius pamphlet was published in 1756. 

1 This confession was enlitled, A Letter to the Itev.^ Mr. Douglas, oc- 
casioned by his vindication ot Milton, &c. By Wm. Candor, A.M. lio. 
J751. It was dictated by Dr. Johnson, who, at first, had conceived a fa- 
vorable opinion of Lauder's abilities and integrity. Lauder however, 
in the} ear 1754, retracted his confession, defended his essay, and made 
a new attack upon Milton, in a pamphlet, entitled, “ King Charles 1. vin- 
dicated from the charge of plagiarism, brought against him by Milton ; ami 
Milton himself convicted of forgery, and a gross imposition on the public." 
—Lauder died in Barbadoes, about the year 1771. 

2 Dr. Johnson required, that the original should be deposited in either 
the king's or the nianschal college at Aberdeen, and submitted to public 
inspection ; but this was never done. Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 488. 

3 It is said, that Ossian was the son of Fingal, a king of Scotland, cele- 
brated for his prowess ; that he lived in the beginning of the fourth century ; 
and that these poems are superior to those of all other Caledonian bards, 
both in genius and antiquity. 

4 In the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
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the original manuscripts had been found in an old chest in Redcliff 
church, at Bristol, by one Chatterton the sexton ; that Chatterton 
gave them to his nephew, the master of a writing-school in Pile- 
Street; 1 * and that, alter the death of the latter, they fell intp the 
hands of his son, Thomas Chatterton, who . sent some of them to 
the editors of the magazines, and disposed of others. 

Some learned writers have maintained, that they are the genuine 
productions of Rowley \ others have supposed, that they were 
not written by Rowley, but forged by Chatterton, 3 who probably 
derived the first idea of such a project from some old parchments, 
which might have been found, as he asserted, in a chest in Redcliff 
church. 

This opinion seems to be much more probable than the other, 
for the following reasons. 

1. It is hardly to be imagined, that all the poems, ascribed to 
Rowley, could have lain in a chest, unobserved and unexainined, 
for the space of 300 years ; and that there should not, during this 
long interval, have been one, among all (lie learned vicars of Red- 
cliff church, who had the cmiosity to examine, and the .sagacity to 
discover, the contents of this wonderful repository. 

2 . The phraseology, the splendid descriptions, the poetical 
images, the harmony of the versification, very unusual with wi iters 
of the fifteenth century, the manifest imitation of later poets, some 
apparent anachronisms, and otiirk circumstances, are strong 
presumptive evidences, that they are not the Compositions of Row- 
ley. 

Chatterton's abilities for a work of this nature can hardly be 
doubted, if we attend either to his comments on the poems attri- 
buted to Rowley, or to many similar pieces, which, we arc assuied, 
are his genuine and acknowledged productions*. 4 


1 Account of Chattcrtoy by Dean Milies. 

4 Their authenticity is assorted in sevcial publications, particularly the 
lollownig: — “ Poems, supposed to have been written at Bristol, by Thomas 
Itowley, &c. with a Commentary. By Jeremiah Mil les, Dean of Exeter, 
4to. ma.” 

“ Observations upon the Poems of Thomas Rowley, hi which the au- 
thenticity of* those poems is ascertained. By Jacob Bryant, Km]. 8vo. 1782.” 

3 Thomas Chatterton, the hero of this controversy, was bum Nov. 20. 
1752, and educated at a chanty-school in Bnstol. .At ihc age of fourteen, 
lie was articled eleik to an attorney in that city. In Apnl 1770, he came 
lo London, in hopes of advancing his fortune by his pen; but he was so 
inferably disappointed, that about four months afterwards, in a fit of de- 
spair, he put an end to Ins life, at the age of seventeen years and nine 
months. 

4 See Remarks on Chatterton’s Miscellanies by the Author of this Dis- 
sertation, in the Critical Review for August 1778, where it is shewn, that 
there have been many farly gekiusis, equal or superior to Chatterton, 
in the republic of letters. 
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But, not to dwell any longer on supposititious hooks, let us 
proceed to fictitious inscriptions. 

' About the year 1435, Cyiiacus Anconitanus, surnamed the An- 
tiquary, collected inscriptions, and other remains of antiquity, in 
different parts of Kurope, Asia, and Africa. 1 He preteuded to 
have found a multitude of inscriptions in Spain, as well as in other 
countries, which Ambrosius Morales, and other Spanish historians, 
quoted upon his authority. But the learned and judicious Autonius 
Augustinus, archbishop of Tarragon, assures us, that many of these 
inscriptions were fictitious ; and that, in his time, none of them 
were to be seen in Spain. 1 

In 1534, Petrus Apinnus and Barth olom&us Amantius published 
a large collection of antiquities at Ingolstadt, in which they inserted 
a considerable number of those which had been either collected 
or invented by Kyriacus. 3 The learned writer 1 have just now 


On this occasion, the present Dissertator, though he owns those insig- 
nificant remarks, would wish to intimate, that his concern in the same Re- 
view extended only from August 1764 to September 1785 inclusive ; and 
that he is not, at present, accountable for any criticisms which appear in 
that publication. 

1 Cynacus’x inscriptions, in three volumes, folio, entitled, Antiquarum 
ftcrum Commcntaria, were never entirely published. Some of them only 
were communicated by himself to his friends; about 200 were printed by 
C. Moronusin 1660, audothers have appeared in different collections. 

A small volume in I'iino. entitled, Kynaci Anconitani Iiincrariiiin, was 
published by Laiirentius Melius, at Florence, in 1742, containing eight 
Letters by Kyriacus, and a preface by the editor, in vindication of the au- 
thor's literary character. But this publication contains no inscriptions, 
nor any very important information. 

2 Cj riau Anconitani uisniptiones pliininas in Annahbus lJispam<r Ain- 
brosiu-s Morales tcmeiedcsmpsit. B. Mirari cqmdem soleo in lot tantisque 
aniiquis inscriptioniluis, quas llJcaltuht, uullas hodie in Jlispama Jegj,. A. 
1 Iluil incommodi cst, viden Joamicrn Anniiim & I’ynac uni, simih^que fa- 
rina* homines, llispanos onderc voluisse, confictis liispauoiun rebus gestis 
cub Nofi, Tu hale; sene rein cuntcxlu regum falsoriiiu, quasi nostns reg- 
nasseni temporibus; fictis adlisec lapidibus, de bello cum Viriatho, & Ser- 
torio; civih qiioque Ca saris ac Pompeii, &c. Augustini Anliquitatimi 
Dialogi. xi. p. 161 

Augustinus's Dialogues were ])ublislied in the Spanish language in 1587, 
and translated into Latin by And. Sellout^, 1617. The author died hi 
1588, aged 71 years. Voss, clellist. Lat. 1. m. r. 10. p. 800. 

Reincsius speaks favourably of Cyriacus. Inscript. Antiq. praf. p. li. 

3 This collection hears the following title: Inscriptiones sacrosancta* 
vet us tat is, non ills quidem Humana;, sed totius fere orhis, Himmo studio 
ic max mi is impensis terra marique conquisita*, feliciter liicipiuut. Mag- 
nifico viro, domino Kaymundo Fug^cro, &c. Petrus Apianus Mathema- 
tirus, & Bartholonncus Amantius Pocta. D. E. D. Ingolstadii, anno 

MDXXX1V. 

Pnmi, qui exccrpta ex Kyriaci schedis typis excuderunt, fuere Petrus 
Apianus & Bartholomieus Amantius. Kyriaci Itin. praef. p. 59. 
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cited affirms, that many of these inscriptions are forged by different 
authors. 1 * 

About the year 1.520, Alexander Geraldinus pretended to have ' 
found in various 'parts of Ethiopia, on both sides ofjthe equinox ial 
line, many Roman inscriptions and antiquities, 1 more valuable (if 
genuine) than all the inscriptions and antiquities which the rest of 
the world could produce. But it is observable, that no traveller, 
besides himself, ever saw these curiosities ; and, as M. de la Mothe 
le Vayer remarks, “ it is the greatest impertinence to raise imagi- 
nary pillars, and bear testimony to the conquests and dominion of 
the Romans, in places, where apparently no Roman ever set his 
foot, and in direct opposition to their own historians/’ 3 Geral- 
dinus appears to have been as great a traveller, and — as great a ro- 
mancer, as Leo Africauus : par nobile fratrum ! 

In Curtins Inghiramius published a volume of Tuscan 

Antiquities, 4 containing a multitude of Latin inscriptions, relative 
to the origin of Volaterra, Sena, Rome, five, which, he says, he 
found under-ground at Scornellum, near Volaterra. The iusciip- 
tions, he tells us, were written by one Piosperus Fesulanus, who 
lived hi the time of Cicero, 5 and deposited by him in that place, 
W'jlh an epistle to the finder, in which he prophetically describes 
the said Inghiramius ; lays many strict injunctions on him not to 
communicate the originals to any one ; and denounces the most 
hoiriblc calamities on such as should presujne to steal, to touch 
them, to depreciate the credit of the linder, or rob him of the glory, 
to which he was entitled for the discovery of these inestimable 
treasures. 6 


1 In antmmutibiis orhix tonus, a Pelro Apiano & Bartholoimeo Amantin 
foras ilatis, tictsr imilta* sunt a diversis aurtoulms in^iript tones. Aug Dial 
vt. i>. 162. Menagiana, turn. iv. p. '>o3. — One of the first in this collection 
is die foolish prtjphecy ol 11. Cajddus whnh will be mentioned hereafter. 

1 Alcxandn Gcraldim Itmeranum ad regiones sub irqumoxiali plaga 
r onstilutas. [anno 1620 ; eomplecti ns anliqmtales & ritus popiilorum . Ktiii- 
opi;e, Atnc.e, Atlantici occaru, & Tndicariim legionuni. Art csscrunt aur- 
tons opus( tda alia, edeulc Onuplirio Gcraldino,ejusabucpotr.] 8vo. ltoinu*, 
1031. —Geraldinus was made bishop of Sr. Dunungo, the capital ol Hispa- 
niola, in 1510, and died in 1026. 

3 De la Mothe Ic Vayer, des anciens llistoriens Qrcc* A' Halms. 

4 This work is entitled, Ethruscai urn Antiquitatiim 1 mgincnta, qiiibus 
urbis Ronue, aliaruimjue gentium prunordia, inoie**, & res gesta ludicanlei, 
a Ciirtui luglurainio reperfa Scornelli piope Vullerram. Francohirti, anno 
salutis mdcxxwii. Kihrusco vcrocli tli cla cl) ccctxrv. Folio. A for- 
mer edition was printed at Florence in 1G36. 

s Bel. Chr. 60. 

6 Alius, si forlfc invencrit, eas senpturas tangere nonaudeat; alioqum 
superfim infcrnorumque deorum irarn expertus penbit mlelix . . . Si quis 
has senpturas q turns niudo sibi arripuerit, fauiae et corporis jacluram faciet 
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It is easy to see the author’s views in throwing out these denun~ 
ciations. Though they were perfectly absurd and ridiculous, they 
were plainly intended to check the impertinent curiosity, die ani- 
madversions, and the ridicule of his opposers. 

The whole performance however bears the most obvious marks 
of fraud and imposition/ The characters do not in the least cor- 
respond with the mode of writing in the time of Cicero ; the L*- 
tinity is mean and barbarous ; the customs, which are occasionally 
mentioned, were unknown in ancient Rome; and the stories, 
which are told of the patriarch Noah, are alone sufficient to expose 
the grossness of the cheat. 

To these remarks we may add, that the artist very simply and 
inadvertcndy wrote his inscriptions on paper, which was known to 
have been made about the time of the pretended discovery / 

Some have ascribed this performance to Postellus ; 3 some, to 
Paganinus Gaudentius ; others affirm, that the author was Thomas 
Phsedrus or Fcedrus, who was keeper of the Vatican library, about 
the year 1 490. It is most probable, that Inghiramius himself was 
the real fabricator of all these ridiculous inscriptions/ 

But the most enterprizing and eminent practitioner in the art of 
making fictitious inscriptions, was Annins of Viterbo, whom I have 
already mentioned. Antonius Augustinus gives us the following 
account of the process, which Annius observed in his forgeries. 

“ Mihi Latinus Latjmius 5 Viterbiensis, vir doctus, bonaeque fidei, 
de Joanne Annio, Viterbiensi monacho, narrare jucund£ solebat 
lapidi insculpendas curasse literas, quem vine# infodi jusserat, 
non procul a Viterbio. Cunique fodienda esset viuea, ad lapidem 
usque ut fodiendo pervenirent jussit; narruns in libiis sc reperisse, 
templmn ibi orbis terrarum antiquissimuin latere. Terra jam 
eft'ossa, primus, qui lapidem invenit, vinitor accurrit ; paulalim 
detegi sarcophagum imperat. Hie stupens, lapidis antiquitatem, 
& literas a se confictas, admiratur ; ac desoribeus, ad urbis sena- 


... Si quis nomen suum augere liis stripturis, vel tuuin deprimerc fuerit 
ausus, rcniin suaruni, vita*, & honoris, maximum damnum passus omnibus 
ludibno (Ait. Verum nec bnrredcs tui nec tu, inventas senpturas alns dare 
audeatis nain malum instat, sed transcripts poteris dare cui volucris, &c. 
p. 3, 4. 

* Vid. Leon. Allatii Animadvcrsiones in Antiquitatum Etrubcarum 
Fragmenta, ab Jngliiidimo edita, 4to. Tans, 1G40. 

2 "lbid. p. 91. 

3 Vo>>*-. de Hist. Lat. J. i. c. 9. p. 41. 

4 Fabric. Bibl. Lat. 1. iv. c. 13. §3. p. 601. Vid. Saxii Onoinast. vol. iv. 
p. 422. Placcii Theat. Pseudon. p. 523. 

5 Ictinus Latinius was born at Viterbo about the year 1513. He pub- 
lished notes ou Tertullian, and a work, entitled, Bibliotheca sacra et pro- 
fana, sire observations, corrections, coqjectura;, & variae lectiones. 
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tores lastus confugit, & civitatis honori fore persuadet, in amplissimo 
public^ spectari loco. Viterbii eniin urbis originem contineri. 
quae bis mille annis Romanfi esset urbe a Roinnlo conditft longe 
antiquior, utpote'ab Iside 8c Osiridc condita 1 . Fab alas hie sua9, 
quibus abuudabat, venditavit, factumque ut ille jusserat. Fertur 
nianuscripta inscriptio ficta, typis etiam evulgata, hoc initio, Ego 
stM Isis.” 1 

4t Latinus Latinius, a native of Viterbo, a man of learning and 
veracity, used to relate, with some humour, the following anecdote 
of John Annius, a Dominican fiiar of that city. 

4t Annius got an inscription engraved on a stone, which he 
buried in a vineyard near Viterbo. When the labourers were 
employed in digging the ground, he directed them to proceed till 
they came to the spot where the stone was deposited ; telling them 
he had found in his books, that the ruins of the most ancient tem- 
ple in the world lay undei -ground in that place. After the earth 
was removed, the stone actually appeared ; mpon which the vine- 
dresser, who first discovered this wonderful curiosity, ran to Au- 
nius, and acquainted him with what he had found. r lhe sarcopha- 
gus was ordered to be removed with all possible care. Annius, 
in the mean time, seemed to be astonished at the antiquity of the 
stone, and extremely delighted with the inscription. In the height 
of his pretended exultation, he flew to the magistrates of Viterbo, 
expatiated on the nature and importance <*f llie discovery, and 
persuaded them, that this venerable monument of antiquity would 
be an everlasting honour to the city, if they would remove it to a 
conspicuous place, where it might be publicly exhibited. He 
observed, that it related to the origin of Viterbo ; and that Rome, 
founded 20()0 years since by Romulus, was far inferior in point of 
antiquity to Viterbo, which was built by Isis and Osiris. With 
these romantic stories, which he readily invented, he amused the 
public * and hig orders Were instantly obeyed. An inscription was 
circulated in manuscript, and afterwards printed, beginning with 
these words, Ego sum Isis, I am Isis.” 

A project of the same kind was managed, with some success, 
by one Hermicus Cajadus, or Hermio Gajado, a Portuguese poet, 
about the year 1505.* VVhpn his countrymen had made a conquest 
of several places in Africa, and tlie East Indies, he composed 
some Latin verses, in the style of a Sibylline prophecy, foietelling 
these conquests ; and having engraved them on three marble co- 
lumns, he mutilated the stones, and defaced some of the 
inscriptions, in order to give them an appearance of antiquity. He 


* August. Dial xi p. 160 . 

* Cajadus died of intoxication in 1508. badvucat. 
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then buried them in the ground ; and, at a proper opportunity, 
contrived a scheme for the discovery, which was artfully managed, 
and attended with great exultation. The inscription, which was 
undcfaced, was read, admired, touched and kissed, with the pro- 
foundest veneration ; and afterwards published as a divine pros- 
phecy. 1 

The Duilian inscription has been reckoned a most curious and 
valuable relic of antiquity, 2, yet Selden seems to question its au- 


1 Is Latims carmimbus commentus fucrat Sibyllinani vaticinationein, in 
columnis mar mo ms incisam, qua* per ambages significabat, Indus sub mi- 
penum & ditioncm Lusitanomm esse venturos, cusquc lap ides data opera 
dltruncatos, ut ahqua inessent a\ i iquitahs vestigia, obrui praxepit. . . 
Ubi vero defossa marmora aliquod vitium fccissc, ex humorc terreno,ju- 
dicavit, ad certam diem, simulata delectalmiiis rau^a, in vital aimcos in vil- 
lain suam, qua; proxuna eral loro, ubi obnituin latebat vaticumim. Cum 
igitur accubuissen o miles, etce villitus nunc Ur Uernnco, mere manas ejus 
operas, dimi in fundo lossionibus incuinberciit, mcidissc in Itipidcs^n quibus 
insenpta* essent litera;, indices niagni ciiju'dain thesauri, eodein loco do- 
fossi ; sic enun rustiei opinubuntur. Ncc muni, unities si mu I, alacritate 
iugenti, rehclis epulis, acciirrunt, defossas intuenlur colurniias, ronfestim- 
que extrahi jubent: in quibus incisa hujusmodi crant carimna Sibyllma . 

Sibylla; vaticinium, occidiis decretum. 

Y’olventur saxa litens, & ordine reclis. 

Cum videas uccidcns orienlis opes. 

Ganges Indus Tagus erit, imrabile visu, 

Merccs commutibit suas uterque sibi. 

Soli leterno, ac lunac dccrctum. 

Turn vero omnes, pro se quisque legcre, adrnirari, versus illos fatidicos 
venerari, nianu tangerc, cxosculan . . . . Ita Sibyllma tabula vires at quint 
euiido, ac tandem per totum tci rarum orbern divulgata, tides ei iibique et 
auctoritas adjmigitur, hodieque typis excusa circ umfertur in frontc codicis, 
cui titulus est, “ Inscnptiones antique. ” Varreni Censura in quqndam 
Auctorem, qui sub falsa InscripLione Berosi Chdldiei circuiiil’ertur, p. 15. 
ed t. 1598. Fabric. Bihl. Lat. 1. iv. c. 13. vol. ii. p.607. 

* C. Duilms commanded tbc Roman fleet in the first Carihaginian war, 
and gained a complete victory. To perpetuate the memory of this tnuniph, 
a pillar of white marble was erected to lus honour at Home. This pillar 
is called Column. i rostiata, from the rostra, or beaks of ships, with which 
it was adorned. On the b «sis of the column was an inscription, recording 
the exploits of Duilms, and the value of rhetbooty, whirli was taken in the 
Carthaginian ships. Til * 1 remains of this pillar were acc identally dug up, in 
the year 1560, in the place, which was formerly the Forum Romanum ; and, 
by the order of Cardinal Alexander Farncse, were removed to the capital. 

The inscription, wtmh is in old Latin, is supposed to have been wiiiten 
260 years before the Christian sera, and is reckoned the most ancient Latin 
monument now remaining. 

Justus lapsin'- endeavoured to supply the deficiencies in the inscription. 
Pet.Ciacconius did the same, and explained the sense in a learned com- 
nientary, entitled, Pet, Ciacconn in Columns Ilostrata; C. Duilii inscription 
nem, a sc conjcctura suppletam, Commcntatius. Lug. Bat. 1597. Gnev. 
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thenticity ; for having occasion to mention its age, in speaking of 
the Parian Chronicle, he intimates his suspicions in these words, 
si nimirftm geuuina est. 1 

Reinesius asserts, that Fulvius Ursinus lias published many fic- 
titious inscriptions. 1 

Fleetwood, in his Inscriptionum Antiquaruin Sylloge, informs 
his readers, that though he was, as much as possible, on his guard 
against false and fictitious inscriptions, he often found, that he 
had inadvertently inserted, u plurunas apertb spurias," many that 
are evidently spurious. 3 And Stilliugflect affirms, that there are 
many counterfeits in Gruter’s collection. 4 

As a farther confirmation of what 1 have heie observed, I shall 
subjoin the remarks of a learned writer, who in this instance has 
advauced none of his usual paradoxes. 

“ Falsaruin inscriptionum architcctos proxinium nostro sscculum 
iNNUMKjios tulit ; egregios artifices, qui, quas ipsi magna, ut 
sihi quideni videbantur, arte coucinnassent, hits a ut in marmoribus, 
aut in tabulis aeneis, plunibeisve, aut lateritiis fistulis, aut inantiquis 
denique numismatis, iectas a se fuissc mentirentur. Sed et aliquot 
ante actalibus fraus cadem in usu fuit. Plena sunt pergamena 
manu exarata fictis in otio inscriptionibus, epitaphiis, elogiis ; quas 
cum inde eruunlur a viris etiam alioqui niagnis ac probis, sed 
minus justo suspiciosis, ab eorundem suffiragio poudus ilia ucci- 
piunt; ac deiude nurifice iuquinant perturbantque propliariam 
historian!, ulinum verb non etiam ecclesiasticam. 

ts Supciiore porrb sseculo, ins:gniores harum inscriptionmu fa- 
bricatores fuere Joviamis Pontanus, Pomponius LwUts, Joannes 
Camers, Cynacus Anconitanus, ahique. 5 11 os cnitn in pnniis 
nominutim designat Antonius Augustinus, Dialogo m. p. Uil. E 
Cynaci verb officina plunmas in Annales llispaniie tiansfudit Am- 
brosius Morales, 0 et exindc (irulerus m Tht'saiirum suuiii ; e tot 
aiitem iriscnplioiubus nullum liodic in LI ispaiua leg), testis est idem 


Thesaur. tom. iv. p. 1307. Umv. liist. vol. x\n. p. 22t. 506. xii. p. 1/1. 
edit. J740. 

1 Seld. Mann. Arund. in edit. AnCi, p. 3 

a De Urhino dixcraui, caurt 9 nie a r ri|»cre solere, quas sib ipso profertas 
scirem inscriptioncs; & paralus sum, m qms posiulct, tjctitias eum tll- 
rimas extrusive probarr,. llnnesii ml Ltupertum Epist 50 p. 456. 
Epist. 43. p. 418. Epist. 51. p. 487. 490. Fabric. Bibl I, at. 1. iv. c. 5. 

1 Epist. dcdic. p. 10. 

4 “ Not only autliois, but other monuments of antiquity, were then 
counterfeited, as appears by many in Gutter's Collection oi Inscriptions.*' 
StKUingf. On.:. Brit. pref. p. l. 

5 Joviamis Pontanus Jl. ciica. 1460. Saxii Onomast. Pomponius Lfetus, 
circa 1484. Ibid Joannes Camers, circa 1510. Ibid. 

* Ambrosius Morans, sive Oe Morales, circa 1574. 
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Antonius Augustinus, vir summae eruditionis, liraatique judicii, qui 
de Joanne Annio, ltalisque aliis praeterea couqueritur, qu6d suae, 
nempe Hispanic, gcnti epigrammata et marmora obtruserint, nec 
visa ill is, nec gib Hispanis reperta ; atqueea demum illecumAma- 
disii Gallici et Orlandi Furiosi nugis commentisque confert. In* 
scriptionum hujusmodi immensam supellectilem, quadraginta am- 
plius digestam voluminibus, olim collegit Pyrrhus Ligorius ; qua? 
Roma? cxtare dicitur in bibliothecd Barberinnft et FarnesiansL 
Qua in vasti mole atque congerie, Spanhemius, vir eruditus, con- 
fitetur, p. 141. “ plura esse aut dubiae fidei, aut confess'd? novita- 
tis/' Ncc tantam ille crevisse segetem putat, nisi ex plurimorum 
fraude, qui Ligorio viro bono fucum fecerint. Farraginem earn 
esse subdit, quae possit incautis imponere, avidis ad quaincuinque 
ciboium novitatem, viris etiam alioquin eruditis, sed, ut dixi, mi- 
nime suspiciosis. Neque enim hebetes ac stulti sunt, qui 
dant operam, ut li&c arte fallant. Sic Muretusolim Scaligero ipsi 
imposuit, quem induxit ut crederet, Attii et Trabea?, 1 velerum, ut 
aiunt, poetarum carmina qusedam esse ; quae idem Muretiis, a se 
conficta, sub eorum nominibus Scaligero submiserat. E veteribus 
etiam schedis Josephi Scaligeri describitur a Grutero posita, ut 
quidem ait, Nicomedias inscriptio : quis banc, amabo, ad Scalige- 
rum Nicomedift attulit ? 

“ Atqui non Gruterum mod6, sed et eos, qui volumini ejus am- 
plificando suam vchiti symbolam contulerunt, fefellerunt ii, qui vel 
ex marmoribus ea se destripsisse elogia testati sunt ; vel eruta ex 
membranis fallacibus insculpere lapidibus, supeiiore praesertim 
aaiculo, ad aliquam patriae suae laudem, incaute sategerunt ; vel 
gUI DENIQDIl 1NSIGNI FRAUDE 1 N SC IJ LPSERE IPSI, AC 
TELLE Rl SUFFODERUNT, QUA2 DKINDE VEL 1PS1MET, VEL 
POSTER!, EFFOSSA INGENTI A L RO V EM D E RENT. VlX enim 
repertum erutumve talem fuisse lapidem reperias, ante annum 
mdx. Post hunc annum irmuniera sunt, eo quein diximus astu, 
reperta. Itaque in illo Tliesauro Gruteriano infi n iti carbon f.s 
latent. Neque ex sexaginta fieri inscriptiouibus, quae Con- 
stantiniani hujus saeculi esse aestimantur, vel una quidem sincera 
est f si inscriplionem Arcfis Constantiniani exccperis.” * 

Similar observations occur in almost every author, who has 
written upon the subject. J y 


1 See an account of this imposition in Fabric, Uibl. Lat, 1. iv. c. 1. p. 198. 
edit. 1728. 

1 Harduini Opera Sclecta, p. 501. 
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The more we study the writings of the ancient Greeks, the more we 
shall be convinced, that no people has surpassed (hero in taste or in 
genius, in 1 he cultivation of the elegant arts, and in all the refine- 
ments of polished life. The creators of epic, lyric, and dramatic 
poetry, the most skilful orators, the most eloquent historians, anil 
the most liberal, if not the most profound philosophers, they would 
still continue to command our admiration, evei^if we could forget the 
wisdom of their political institutions, or cease to be dazzled by the 
splendour of their military achievements. While the history of liter- 
ature exists, its most brilliant pages will probably ever be those, 
which record how a Homer sang, arid how a Plato thought. But in 
awarding to the Greeks this ample portion of praise, let us not refuse 
toother nations the applause which is due to their industry, their 
learning, and their luhouis. * 

Upon what principle has it been, and is it still, that most modem 
writers, in treating of the 01 igin and progress of the sciences, express 
themselves with contempt of the philosophical attainments of the an- 
cient inhabitants of the East? Some imperfect acquaintance with 
geometry, mechanics, and astionomy, is indeed accorded to the Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeans ; but general opinion certainly estimates the 
scientific knowledge of those ancient nations as far inferior to that of 
the Greeks. He, who visits Athens, sees enough to be convinced, 
that he surveys in its ruins the remains of a splendid city ; while the 
traveller, who wanders over the deserted site of Babylon, may bo dis- 
posed to question the truth of some of those pompous descriptions, 
which have been vaguely given of the wealth and # magnificence of the 
Assyrian capital. It is thus perhaps, that mo.lcrn enquirers hesitate 
in assenting to the eulogies, which have been occasionally pronounced 
upon the learning and knowledge of the sages of Egypt and the East. 
The boasted edifice of Oriental wisdom has disappeared ; and only a 
few remnants can be found to indicate its extent, or even to attest its 
existence. 
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Among the ancient philosophers of Europe, Pythagoras and his dis- 
ciples seem, to have been better instructed than any others in the 
learning of the Orientalists. The system of physics, however, which 
they taught, liras far from being generally adopted by the Greeks; 
and the information, which we possess concerning it, is extremely 
limited. Still we can scarcely doubt, that this system had its origin 
in tlie East ; nor can we deny, that in man> respects the opinions of 
the Samian philosopher arc similar to those, which modern Europe 
lias received as unquestionable truths. But while it is admitted, that 
the Oriental instructors of Pythagoras must have been acquainted with 
the true system of the material universe, it is contended, that their 
general conclusions were obtained rather by conjecture than by re- 
search* and weic less the result of scientific enquiry than of hypothe- 
tical icasoning. The Chaldeans and Egyptians, it is said, had not 
the means of becoming scientific astronomers: they had no instru- 
ments which can be compared with those of modern construction: 
they possessed no telescopes : with the higher parts of mathematics 
they weic wholly unacquainted : they knew nothing of fluxions: they 
employed no calculus: they had scarcely acquired the elements of 
algebiu. Lot us remember, it may bo added, that Thales was the 
first, who calculated an eclipse of the sun — that Pythagoras invented 
the problem concerning the square of the hypothemise — that Hippar- 
chus discovered the method of taking the parallax of a planet — and 
Jet us conclude, that before the Greeks very little pi ogress indeed 
bad been made in the exact sciences. 

If these assertions could he proved to be indisputably true, the con- 
clusions drawn from them would become irresistibly tiiumphant. But 
how can we know, that these assertions arc true ? How can it be 
shoum, that the Chaldeans and Egyptians (lid not employ instruments 
as well constmcled as our own; that they possessed no telescopes; 
or that they were ignorant of the higher parts of mathematics? Had 
not Thales studied at Memphis, before he predicted an eclipse iu 
Asia? Who does mf see, that when Pythagoras uttered the far- 
fauicd evprjKa , he meant to say, not that he had made anew discovery, 
but that lie had found what he had lost, or, in other words, had re- 
membered what lie had forgotten ? If no method had been known for 
taking tbc sun’s parallax before the time of Hipparchus, how could 
Pythagoras, 400 years before, have estimated the diameter of the 
earth! when compared with thaf of the sun, as 1 to 42 ? It is probable, 
that the Samian sage must have made this conclusion from his own 
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observations, as we shall have reason to think presently, that his 
Oriental masters would have given him a far more exact result. (The f 
real proportion is about as 1 to 1 1 2.) 

Before I proceed farther, I wish to remark to my readers, that nei- 
ther Pythagoras nor his immediate disciples appear to have left any 
writings behind them, sufficiently explanatory of their system to be 
understood by the uninitiated. Now it is of great importance to our 
present enquiry to observe, that those Greeks, who have transmitted 
to us the astronomical system, introduced into Europe by the Samian 
philosopher, evidently did not understand it, and were ignorant of the 
principles upon which it had been originally established by the sages 
of the East. Even the Pythagoreans, who did adopt this system, 
may be suspected of having generally taken it for granted upon the 
word of the Master, ft is clear, that Aristarchus and Eratosthenes, 
for example, repeated by rote various scientific truths, which they 
could not have discovered, and must have been unable to demonstrate. 
Accordingly Hipparchus and Ptolemy, who were themselves practical 
astronomers, rejected those truths, which their predecessors had 
adopted upon report, and which their own limited science, and their 
want of instruments, did not enable them to prove. 

But it may he asked, why, if the Orientalists possessed all (his 
profound knowledge, might not the disciples ftf the school of Alex- 
andria have studied amoug them the secrets of their philosophy? If 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans could teach the most abstruse and im- 
portant truths to Pythagoras, and could unfold to him ihe system of 
nature and the universe, why should they have withheld the same 
information from men so illustrious as Hipparchus, Archimedes, and 
Ptolemy? I answer, that I am far from believing that the priests of 
Egypt and Cliaklea instructed Pythagoras in all their knowledge. 
That philosopher had certainly not sounded all the depths of Oriental 
learning. Thus the priests of Eg\pt do not appear to have commu- 
nicated to him, as they did afterwards to Plato, the length of the 
solar year; but there is a reason which can be assigned for this, and 
which I shall presently state. In the mean time I would wish to re- 
mark, and it is a point to which 1 particularly desire to call the attention 
of the reader, that Pythagoras was the last philosopher of Greece, 
who visited Egypt and Chaldea, w'liile the arts and sciences flourished 
in those countries. What the priests knew and taught in after times 
had been preserved by tradition. They were still acquainted with 
the length of the solar year in the time of Plato and Eudoxus; and 
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they freely communicated their knowledge on this subject to those 
philosophers, because the law, which appears to have bound them to 
silence in the time of Pythagoras no longer existed. The priests of 
Egypt obliged' their Kings to take an oath to preserve the established 
year of 365 days. (See Jablonski Panth. £gypt.) Consequently there 
was a new thoth every fourth established year, while to preserve the 
true time, the priests themselves intercalated a day every fourth year. 
This then was one of their arcana , which during the Egyptian mo* 
narchy they were not likely to divulge to strangers. But when Plato 
visited Egypt, that country had no longer a King of its own. It had 
Jong been governed by the Kings of Persia; its laws had been 
changed, its temples profaned, and its priests degraded. 

Pythagoras, however, seems to have obtained the knowledge of 
many truths from the Egyptians and Chaldeans, which could hardly 
have been preserved by those nations, even half a century after the 
death of that philosopher. The reason is sufficiently obvious. Py- 
thagoras is said to have died at an advanced age, 497 years before 
Christ. He consequently visited Egypt and Chaldea in his youth, 
before the events happened of which I am about to speak. The Assy- 
rian empire was subverted, and Babylon was taken, by the Persians 
under Cyrus, 538 years before our aira; and the conquest of Egypt 
was achieved by Cambyscs, the son of Cyrus, 13 ycais after the sub- 
jection of Assyria. These events produced a mighty revolution ia 
both countries. The Babylonians were plundered of their wealth ; 
their laws were abrogated ; and the whole form of their institutions, 
both public and private, was changed. (Herodot. 1. i. and iii. Xeno- 
phon. Cyropasd. 1. vii. and viii. Dan. c. vii.) They rebelled against 
their tyrants ; but their city was again taken by Darius Hystaspcs, who 
diminished the height of its lofty walls, and put to death 3000 of its 
most eminent inhabitants. Xerxes, the son of I)anus, carried away 
the golden statue of Bclus, (llerodot. 1. iii.) and destroyed the temple 
of that God. (Arrian. 1. vii. Strabo. 1. xvi.) In the mean time Egypt 
had not suffered less than Chaldea under the same terrible masters. 
Cambyscs persecuted the priests, pillaged the temples, and burnt the 
idols. (Herodot. 1. in.) Some abortive rebellions, which took place 
after the death of the tyrant, proved at once the sufferings and tht 
weakness of the Egyptians. 

From this statement it must be evident, that the sciences could no 
longer have been cultivated in Chaldea and in Egypt, even at the 
period when Herodotus visited those countries. It is kuown to every 
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oof, that the priests alone were vcrsant in the abstruse sciences ; and 
that the <cpa, or sacred places, contained all their books/records, and. 
instruments. Shall we believe then, that the ferocious Carneses, 
and the despotic Xerxes* respected the sciences of those nations, 
whose religion they detested ? When the former profaned the temples 
of Ptha and of the Cabiri, can it be imagined that his soldiers spared 
any of the objects, which the science or the curiosity of the Egjp- 
tians had collected ? Can it be supposed, when the latter destroyed 
the tower of Belus, and murdered the priests, that the astronomical 
instruments of the Chaldeans, their clocks, quadrants, and armillary 
spheres, were not all comprehended in the ruin of that magnificent 
observatory? 

Thus, in following the authority of the Greeks themselves, wc must 
admit that Pythagoras was the last philosopher of his nation, who 
visited Chaldea and Egypt, before those countries had experienced all 
the horrors of conquest and revolution. But it may be said, that my 
statement cannot be admitted ; first, because the temple of Bolus, in 
which the Chaldeans appear to have kept all their mathematical instru- 
ments, existed in the time of Herodotus, by whom it is fully described 
— secondly , because Cambyses, though he profaned the temples of 
Ptha and of the Cabiri, did not violate, as fa^as we can judge from 
the account of Herodotus, the sanctuaries of the other deities of 
Egypt — and thirdly , because the books of Thoth, or Hermes Tris- 
megistus, were preserved for many ages after the death of Cambyses, 
whence it may be inferred, that the archives, the astronomical instru- 
ments, the keys to the hieroglyph ical symbols, and all other objects 
appertaining to science and literature, were left untouched by that 
Prince. • 

1. In answer fo the first of these objections I reply, that Herodotus 
has not described Babylon as it existed iu his own time. His account 
of that city appears to have been taken from the re|>orts and tradi- 
tions which he had heard concerning it. Thus the walls could not 
have been 200 cubits in height and 50 in breadth in the time of He- 
rodotus, since they had been reduced in heiglrt during the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, who was dead before the historian was born. His 
account of the temple of Belus is by no means a clear one, and must 
have been taken from report, since according to Arrian and Strabo 
this temple was destroyed by Xerxes, and Herodotus did not visit 
Asia until after the death'of that monarch. 
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2. It is not to be inferred from the silence of Herodotus, that when 
Cambyses violated the shrines of Ptlia and of the Cabiri, he respected 
those of Atnoun, Mendes, and Osiris. Memphis was not ihc only 
theatre of the destructive cruelty of tin Persian conqueror. He burnt 
and pillaged the temples at Thebes, and persecuted the priests in 
every province of Egypt. (Diodor. Sicul. 1. i. Strabo. I. x. and I. 
xvii.) It is indeed evident, that the priests endeavoured to conceal, 
as much as they could, from Herodotus the disasters of their c ountry, 
and the degradation of their own order. But that the calamities of 
Egypt were excessive may be certainly concluded from the positive 
testimony of the sacred writers. The prophets designated the Prince, 
whom the Greeks called Cambyses, by the merely titular name of 
Neouchadnezzar; and announced that lie should lay waste with fire 
and sword the whole land of Eg\pt, which, according to the predic- 
tion of Ezckiil, was to be made “ utterly waste and desolate, from 
the tower of Syeno even unto the border of Cush ; ,f (i. e. Arabia.) 
Nor was the season of Egyptian calamity of short duration. It con- 
tinued for the space of forty years ; and the prophets dearly intimate 
that Egypt was ne\cr to recover her former rank among nations. 
The same sacred writers allude distinctly to the destruction of the 
idols, and to the degradation of the priests, “ the wise counsellors of 
Pharaoh.” 

3. Herodotus states, that the priests road to him a long list of the 
names of their king* ; but be makes no mention, as far as I remember, 
of the books of Thbtli. Plato flourished about sixty years alter He- 
rodotus. He says, that Theuth, as lie writes the name, was the inven- 
tor of several sciences ; but he is silent with respect to the existence 
of his hooks. In fact 1 am not aware, that any Greek writer has 
‘■poken of the existence of those books before Marfetho, who Jived 
1 jO years after Plato, and who pretended to have taken the materials 
of his history from the waitings of Hermes Trismegistus. The value 
of Manet hos testimony may be estimated from his own statement, 
since, according to ]<unblichus, he had, the effrontery to assert, that 
Hermes lnul written 30*526’ volumes! Clemens Alexandriuus, who 
flourished 4 jO years after Manelho, says that 42 books of Hermes 
were extant in his time. May we not, however, justly suspect, that 
the priests, as soon as they began to enjoy some repose alter the per- 
secution, which lusted for 40 years, endeavoured to supply the records 
which had been destroyed, and forged various writings under the 
name of Tlioth l Manctho himself, according to Eusebius, was a high- 
priest (fip\t€p€vs) of the Egyptian idols ; and it is not unlikely, that he 
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may have had his share in composing the 36526' books, which lie at- 
tributed to the miraculous pen of IlcnnesTrisniegisttis. But wo hate 
direct evidence, that Cambyses did not spare the astronomical instru- 
ments of the Egyptians, for he not only pillaged the sacred enclosures, 
but carried away, as Diodorus attests, the gobleo tilde of Osymaii- 
dias. The same historian likewise states, that the Persian tyrant 
burnt all the temples at Thebes. It secnis to me very improbable, 
under these circumstances, that the Egyptians could ha\e preserved 
any of the monuments of their literature, that could cither be easily 
removed, or easily destroyed. 

Since then neither Thales nor Pythagoras left behind them any 
written accounts of what they had seen in Egypt and the East; since 
no Greek traveller, after their age, could hate \isited those countries, 
while the arts and sciences continued to flourish there ; and since it 
appears nearly certain* that the Persian conquerors did not spare the 
books ami instruments of the mathematic kills, when they pillaged the 
temples, and burnt the images of the idolators ; I know not how it 
can be argued from the testimony of the Greeks, that the ancient 
Chaldeans and Egyptians had no instruments fit for the niecr opera- 
tions of science. I can say nothing of the accuracy of the golden 
circle of Osymandias, or of the annilJary sphered, which the G locks, 
after their manner, fabled to have been constituted by the giant Allas, 
and by the centaur Chiron. But I cannot doubt that, from very re- 
mote antiquity, the Egyptians had cultivated the sciences. Their 
mighty works still attest this truth. \\ ho shall ngmr the distant age, 
when the pyramids were built] Vet the powers of machinery must 
have been well understood by the people, who conveyed such massive 
stones from the quarries in the hills, and piled them one above ano- 
ther in the valleys. The* architect, who planned the great pyramid, 
must have known hou r to take a meridian. Nor is this all; he must 
have been well skilled in astronomy. But I reserve the discussion of 
this subject for another opportunity, 

We hear it loudly urged, that as the ancients were not acquainted 
with the use of the telescope, it is vain to compare them as aslrono- 
mers with the moderns. The telescope is said to have been invented 
in the beginning of the 17th century ; and Galileo is affirmed to have 
been the lirst astronomer, who employed in the semce of science this 
mighty engine of knowledge. But it is impossible for us, at the pre- 
sent day, to prove that no telescopes were employed by the ancient 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, before their temples, which were also their 
observatories, were pillaged or destroyed by the Versions. For my 
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own part I cannot doubt that the art of constructing telescopes was 
known to th.e philosophers of those countries ; but this art, with many 
others, was in great measure, though, I think, not entirely, lost, after 
the terrible reigns of Cambvses and Xerxes. All the learning of the 
East was confined to one class of men ; and the persecution of the 
Persians was chiefly directed against that class. Cambyses offended 
without injuring superstition, when he wounded the sacred bull ; but 
lie gave a mortal blow to Egyptian science, when he compelled the 
priests to abandon their literary pursuits, by burning and pillaging the 
edifices consecrated to learning and religion. Neither could the con- 
duct of Xerxes have produced any other effect in Chaldea, when he 
destroyed, according to Arrian, not only the temple itself (rov vewv) 
of Bolus, but the other sacred places (ra a\Xa tepa) of the Babylo- 
nians ; for by these other sacred places I understand the historian to 
mean the colleges, seminaries, and buildings inhabited by the priests, 
all of which were contained within the sacred precincts. 

But let us now enquire, whether the ancients employed mirrors and 
telescopes in surveying the heavens, or whether the use of the teles- 
cope remained unknown until the 17th century. 

The Greeks, as Plutarch attests, employed metallic mirrors, either 
plane, or convex, or concave, according to the uses for which they 
were intended. Every one has heard of the burning mirrors construct- 
ed by Archimedes. The Persian writers have preserved many curi- 
ous traditions of the mirror of Alexander, ( Ayinah hkandri) in which 
they say, that the universe was represented. But it is certain from a 
passage in Aristotle, (M< Korolog. I. i. c. 8.) that the ancients employed 
mirrors in surveying the celestial appearances. Now this fact fur- 
nishes a strong presumptive proof of the use of magnifying glasses. 
M. Bailly, who denies that the Greek astronomers were acquainted 
with the use of the telescope, admits that they employed alidades in 
observing the stars. To these instruments tubes were affixed, though 
perhaps at first this might not have been the case. Now the question 
is, whether, or not, 1 uses were ever placed in these tubes. The use 
of glass w as known fiom remote antiquity. Mention is made of glass 
in the book of Job, where ijt is called JTJDt. The Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and Babylonians, knew not only the art of casting glass, 
but of colouring it. Bits of glass of different colors are still found upon 
the mummies. The cups, which Adrian sent from Egypt to Rome, 
were apparently of glass coloured in imitation of the opal. (Vopiscus.) 
I11 more ancient times the Tyrians and Babylonians constructed co- 
lumns of glass, and gave a green tint of so much lustre to these 
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columns, that strangers mistook them, though many cubits ill height, 
for single emeralds. (Ilerodot 1. ii. Tlieophrast de japid.) Glass 
was so common in Ethiopia, that according to Herodotus coffins for 
the dead were frequently made of it. The Greeks knew how to melt 
and cast glass, for Plutarch mentions heath as the best kind of fuel to 
be employed for that purpose. Suidas, at the word iUiXos , in expfain- 
ing a passage in Aristophanes, indicates that burning mirrors were 
occasionally made of glass. The Greeks appear to have imitated pre- 
cious stones in coloured crystals. (Plin. 1. xxxvi. Tlieophrast. de lapid.) 
The Romans worked in glas9 with admirable skill ; and in .such abun- 
dance was glass at Rome, that it may be doubted whether any palace 
in Europe contain half as much glass as was exhibited in the theatre 
erected by Scaurus. The manner, in which the Romans coloured 
glass, has not been equalled by modern ingenuity. (Winkclman 
Ilist. de l'art.) Seneca seems to exaggerate, the proficiency made in 
workiug glass, and in imitating gems, during his own age. (Epist. 
90.) The Romans might have improved in the art ; but the manu- 
facture of glass had been carried to high perfection by more ancient 
nations, as I have already shown. But if the ancients could do so 
much with glass, and possessed it in such abundance, they could 
scarcely have been ignorant of its magnifying powers. That the 
Romans must have known the magnifying {lowers of glass, may, [ 
think, be concluded from the sense in which Seneca uses the word 
speculated. If the astronomers did not place lenses in the tubes of 
their alidades, how are w r e to understand Strabo, when lie says, that 
vapours produce the same effects as the tubes in magnifying the objects 
of vision by refraction? (1. iii. c. 138.) This at least seems to me the 
sense of the passage. The language of Gcmiiius (Uranolog. 10.) is 
not less remarkable, as cited by Bailly— praetcrea etiam per dioptra 
omnes st cllae spectatae videntur circularcm mot urn in totd circumduc- 
tione dioptromm . The Romans were accustomed to survey minute 
objects through a glass bottle filled with water. (Sen. Quaest. Natur.) 
This was to know the powers of the microscope ; and if the micro- 
scope were known, so probably was the telescope. Neither does the 
use of the telescope seem to have b^en lost in later times. About the 
end of the 12th century Averroes observed the transit of Mercury 
over the sun's disk, a task scarcely to be accomplished without the 
aid of a coloured magnifying glass. Towards the end of the 13th cen 
tury flourished our countryman Roger Bacon. This extraordinary 
person asserted, that by means of glasses the sun and moou might be 
brought down to the earth ; and he likewise said that Caesar surveyed 
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the coast of Britain from that of Gaul, by the help of a glass ; and 
this account, wild her true or false, proves its author to have been 
acquainted with the use of the telescope. 

My readers will now perhaps be more disposed to bear with me, 
when I express my belief, that telescopes were constructed in very 
remote ages by the Egyptians and Chaldeans. The Greeks reported 
that Pythagoras showed letters written on the disk of the moon by 
means of a mirror. How easily may this wonderful tale be explained, 
by supposing, that Pythagoras showed to his countrymen the inequa- 
lities on the surface of the lunar orb, through a telescope, which he 
had brought with him from Memphis or Babylon ! It is mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus, that llie Hyperboreans had a tradition of moun- 
taii s having been seen in the moon. Some stranger, having a tele- 
scope, may have wandered into those regions ; and as barbarians 
arc always more impressed by the phenomena of nature, than po- 
lished nations, it is not surprising that the remembrance of this spec- 
tacle, so astonishing to ignorant men, had not been lost even iri the 
lapse of ages. Pliny states (1. ii.) that 1600 stars might be counted in 
the 73 constellations. He must have had this from Oriental tradition ; 
for by the 73 constellations can only be understood the 73 parts inta 
wh eh the Orientalists divided the zodiac. But, according to Ptolemy, 
only 1022 (or 1026) stars can be discerned by the e)e in the whole 
visible heavens. The Orientalists therefore must have employed mag- 
nifying glasses of great pow'er, to have counted l6’00 stars in the 
zodiac alone. In Flaiustead’s catalogue for the whole heavens, the 
number of stars counted amounts to no more than 3000 ; and I be- 
lieve it has only been within the last 30 years, that this catalogue has 
been augmented. The celebrated Democritus asserted, that the 
galaxy is composed of a multitude of small stars. (Plutarch, de placit. 
philosophor.) It i< only the telescope that could have divulged tins 
secret of nature ; and as Democritus had no means of making such a 
discovery himself, wc may conclude that he had heard the fact slated 
in the East, where the memory of such an observation might have 
been still preserved. (4J0 years li. C.) It is still more remarkable, 
that the Persians, who could no more have made the discovery than 
the Greek philosopher, have made the same statement. Hyde, in his 
notes to the tables of Uieg lieig, cites a passage from the Isimetullah , 
in which it is said, that the galaxy appears white from the gieat mul- 
titude of stars which it contains. Now the Persians could not possibly 
have known this truth from observation. They could only have had 
it from tiadition. Democritus affirmed that the whole number of th% 
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planets was not known to the Greeks. This he must likewise have 
heard at Memphis or Babylon. Indeed the Chaldeans still held in the 
time of Apollonius of Pamphylia, (240 years B. C.) that more planets 
had been discovered than were generally known. (Soiled Qutrst.'Nat.) 
The followers of Buddha in India have an* a no in it tradition, that 
there is a planet, (I think they call it Rayu) the orbit of which' is 
beyond the orbit of Saturn. Some of the ancient Bruinins held the 
number of planets to be fifteen ; and they consequently reckoned one 
more than the Europeans did, before Cassini, in tli£ year 10*84, had 
discovered the two interior satellites of Saturn. 

I now leave it to my readers to decide, whether I be right or 
wrong, in concluding, that the use of the telescope must have been 
known from remote antiquity. Let us proceed to other considera- 
tions. We arc told that the Egyptians were ignorant of the higher 
branches of mathematics. Yet when Plato reproved the mathemati- 
cians of liis own age and country, for degrading their science by mak- 
ing it too material, it would seem that he must have heard in Egypt 
of some higher parts of mathematics than were cultivated by Eudoxus 
and Archytas. Plato’s idea of this science must have been exalted 
indeed, and more so than his own knowledge of it could justify, when 
lie said that God is always exercising geometry. From these circum- 
stances I am induced to think that some flradifions, some remnants of 
profound mathematical learning, had given Plato reason to believe, 
that the Egyptians had once gone far beyond the elementary parts of 
the science. 

But we arc likewise told that the Egyptians scarcely knew' the 
elements of algebra. How can wc be sure of this? If all their books, 
and the keys to their hieroglyphical swnbols, were destroyed during 
the 40 years' persecution, as there is good i cason to belie* c, how can 
wc conclude that they knew not the use of algebra as completely as 
our modern mathematicians 1 It would bo utterly unjust lo decide the 
question from the specimens given by a Greek of the Alexandrian 
school, who wrote when science was nearly extinct among the native 
Egyptians, and who may have ill undcislood the ancient algebraical 
formulae. 

i 

3Vitli respect to fluxions, the differential calculus, and logarithms, 
it is equally impossible to say, whether the ancient Egyptians were 
acquainted with them or not. One of the writers of the Asiatic Re- 
searches gives us reason to suppose, that thp Brand ns employed the 
differential calculus, and were acquainted with the binomial theorem. 
But m spite of all that lias been said of the antiquity of Indiau science. 
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I am still of opinion that it was all obtained, and imperfectly ob* 
tained, from the Chaldeans and Egyptians. 

I am aware that I have trespassed beyond the usual bounds on the 
patience of ray readers. I shall therefore compress my matter as 
much as possible, while I examine what remains to us of the astrono- 
mical knowledge of the ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans. If we find 
among these remnants various statements, which laborious investigftr 
lion has demonstrated in later times to he consistent with fact, how 
shall wc be justified in supposing that men, at one period rather than 
at another, have discovered the laws of nature without research, have 
found out the truth by guess, aud have arrived at right conclusions by 
wrong inductions 1 

In considering then the fragments of this very ancient system of 
astronomy, the cycles first strike us with astonishment. The cycle 
of 19 years, the invention of which has been claimed for Mcton by his 
countrymen, was known in the East for many centuries before he 
existed. (Bailly Hist, de I'Astron.) I conceive that the cycle of 60 
years, which was thence called the sosos by the Chaldean^, was insti- 
tuted to mark the periods of the planet Jupiter, and accordingly the 
Bramins denominated it the cycle of Vriha&pati. (Asiat. Research.) 60 
of our years make, in round numbers, 5 years of Jupiter; and the 
planet setting out from 'Aries, at the beginning of the. period, will he 
found in the same sign at its conclusion. According to Josephus, the 
Keros, consisting of 600 years, was established by the Antediluvians. 
Cassini shows that its inventors calculated the lunar month right to a 
second, but that they estimated the diurnal period at 24h. 51' 36", 
which is nearly 3‘ too long. If, however, the priests of Amoun were 
right, the Antediluvians may have been so likewise, for Pltitarch 
tells us, that according to the former the annual period has been con- 
tinually decreasing. In a former paper I have shown that the Egyp- 
tians knew the great period, in which the pole of the equator turns 
round the pole of the ecliptic. My readers may consult what M. 
Bailly has said concerning the two Oriental periods of 144 and of 180 
years, and which multiplied into each other give 25,920 years, the 
exact period of the great cy He. M. Bailly tells us that the Indians 
call the period of 1 SO years van . He would have found his argument 
6trengthenejfthad he been aware that van , or vahan , signifies vehicle . 
Thus the period called van was not to be considered alone. It was 
the vehicle of another number, and that number being 144, and 
being multiplied by it, gives the nunjber of years> in which the stars 
apparently make a complete revolution* 
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The Pythagoreans, who had derived all their knowledge from the 
East, held, according to Plutarch, (in vita Numac) that the lire, (i. e. 
the sun) occupies the centre of the universe ; that the earth is carried 
by a circular motion round the central fire ; and thabit is far from 
forming a principal part in the mundane system. “ The Pythago- 
reans say, that the fire is in the middle, and that the earth is one of 
the stars, being carried round the centre, and thus producing night 
and day." (Aristot. de Ccelo. 1. ii.) “ Philolnus, the Pythagorean, 
held that the earth moves round the suit in an oblique circle/* 
(Plutarch de placit. philosoplior.) 

In the doctrines of the Pythagoreans we can distinctly trace their 
knowledge of the laws of attraction arid repulsion, and of the conti- 
nued action of the centripetal and centrifugal forces. It also appears 
to me, that gravitation must have formed the gtoat pillar of the Pytha- 
gorean system. I think so, because several of the Greek philosophers, 
as is evident from Plutarch, were an arc of the tendency of all material 
particles to a common centre. But my chief reason for thinking so 
is, because Anslotle combats the Pythagorean system; as being in- 
consistent with the laws of gravitation. ** The mass of the earth/' 
says lie, "must be heavier than the mass of the fire, and therefore the 
earth, aud not the fire, ought to occupy the centre of the universe/’ 
lie therefore seems to attack the system, as§ being contrary to the 
very principled upon which it was established. Has Aristotle's argu- 
ment been answered yet? I ran have no doubt that the suu is iu the 
centre of our universe ; and yet it can hardly be denied that the speci- 
fic gravity of our globe must be greater than that of a globe of fire, 
though that may be greater by a million times thau the earth. 

But this Pythagorean system had its origin in Egypt and the East. 
Who but the Chaldeans and Egyptians taught the Giccksto calculate 
eclipses? According to Diogenes Laertius the Egyptians had already 
observed, before the time of Alexander, 373 eclipses of the sun, anil 
832 of the moon. From the same sources the Greeks must have ob- 
tained their notions of a plurality of worlds. (Plutarch, deress. Orac.) 
Aristotle says, (Mcteorolog. 1. i.)“ that the Pythagoreans held a comet 
to be one of the planets, which appears after aiong interval of time, 
and which, at the apex of its very elliptical orbit, is at as small a dis- 
tance from the sun as the planet Mercury." This seems to me to be 
the sense of the passage. Now the Chaldeans held comets to be 
planets ; (SeneQ. qmest. Nat.) and the Egyptians predicted their re- 
turns. (Diodor. 1. i.) The Greeks have stated with tolerable exact- 
ness, though in round numbers, the annual periods of tbe planets. 
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(Plut. de placit. philosophor.) But they had probably obtained their 
information concerning the planetary system from the Egyptians, who* 
* had already explained, (the most difficult part of that system,) the 
motions of tho planets Mercury and Venus. (Macro!)'. in somn.Scipion. 
1. i.) From what sources, unless from Oriental traditions, could the 
Greeks have derived their knowledge, when they taught that the 
moon's diameter is about a third of the earth’s ? (this computation 
makes the moon’s diameter too great, but still it is true that the 
moon’s diameter is greater than a fourth of the earth’s ;)— that the 
moon’s mass is to that of the earth as 1 to 72? (this b within one of 
BernoiiilU’s calculation ;) and that the diameter of the sun is equal to 
the 725th part of his orbit ? Where hut at Memphis, or at Babylon, 
could Pythagoras, or Democritus, have learned that the moon might 
be a habitable world like our own ; and that its surface like that of 
the earth is diversified with mountains, valleys, and seas? (Plutarch- de 
facie in orbelunae, Sto)>. 1. i.) Empedocles must have heard it as the 
opinion of those who had tried to take the parallax of the fixed stars, 
that their distances are incalculable. Aristarchus taught that the 
earth turns round its own axis, and moves in the oblique circle of the 
zodiac, while the heavens are at rest. This was much ; but he also 
affirmed that the sun was one of the fixed stars. 1 may be told that 
these were all guesses;, but it could scarcely have been guess-work, 
when the same Aristarchus declared the distance of the moon from 
the earth to be equal to 56 demi-diameters of the earth — that is, 
220,36*0 English miles. The real distance is 240,000 English miles. 
Now as Aristarchus could not have made this calculation himself, (for 
he could not take the parallax of a planet, as Hipparchus did after 
him,) he must have had it from Oriental tradition. We leaEn from 
Seneca, that Artcmidurus asserted that innumerable planets, invisible 
to man, wander through the boundless regions ot* space. But Artcmi- 
dorus, who was a pooj astronomer himself, must have heard this as the 
opinion of men, who believed from analogical reasoning, that other 
earths turn round other suns — and these men could scarcely have been 
found among his own contemporaries. (iOO y. B. C.) But the most 
extraordinary statement made by any ancient astronomer, was that of 
Eratosthenes, (Plutarch de placit. philosopher. 1. ii. c. 31. Xylander's 
edition) who said that the sun is 804,000,000 stadia from the earth. 
M. Bailly computes this distance to be equal to 202,000 demi-diameters 
of the earth. In English miles this will amount to 7^487,000, which 
was nearly the distance determined by Cassini, 81,000,000. 

But it seems to me, that M. Bailly has made the stadium here much 
too short. In the next part of this Essay, I shall explain myself fully 
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concerning the stadium, and its rates of measure. Iti the mean time 
I shall merely observe, that there is no reason for thinking, that 
Eratosthenes meant any other stadium in this calculation, than the 
stadium of 600 Greek feet, commonly named the Olympic stadium. 
I think it right however to remark, that the length of this stadium is 
inaccurately given in all the treatises on itinerary measures which [ have 
seen, because it has not been considered that there was a long Greek 
foot, which exceeded the English by almost half an inch ; and which 
ought not to be confounded with that which is said to bear to the 
English foot the proportion of 1007 to 1000. It cau be shown that 
this long foot was that which was reckoned to the Olympic stadium, 
yvliich I hold to have been about (>‘24g English feet in length. If then 
we reckon by this stadium, we shall find the calculation, probably re- 
duced by Eratosthenes to the Greek standard, from Chaldean or 
Egyptian measures, very surprising. Modern astronomers compute the 
distuncctof the earth from the sun at .95,173,000 English miles. The 
computation of Eratosthenes gives the distance at about 95,193,000 
English miles. It is clear, that this statement could not have been 
founded on conjecture ; and while it affords an astonishing proof of 
astronomical skill, wc cannot doubt, that Eratosthenes reported it on 
the aulhoiity of Oriental tiadition. 1 must yet request the attention 
of my readers to another most extraordinary ^statement. f mean the 
measure of the earth’s circumference, as reported by Aristotle to have 
been made by the mathematicians. (De Ccelo J. ii.) This measure is 
given at 400,000 stadia. M. Railly lias wiitlen at great length upon 
this subject ; and though by a different process I have come to the 
same conclusion with that ingenious writer, 1 am aware, that the exist- 
ence of a stadium of 51-J- toises, equal to about 330 short Greek feet, 
has been disputed. My reasons for admitting it will he stated in my 
next communication ; in which l shall endeavour 1o show, that then 
existed in Egypt and the East an itineiary measure precisely of the 
length which 1 have mentioned. Aristotle says, that the circumference 
of the earth was stated at 400,000 stadia. Now what mathematicians 
did Aristotle mean 1 Surely not those of Greece. In the time of 
Aristotle the mathematicians of Greece were incapable of making any 
calculation concerning the earth’s circumference ; but Aristotle, who 
was informed of the state of the sciences at Babylon by Calisthenes, 
and probably by other Greeks who accompanied Alexander, might 
very well have known the traditions preserved on this subject by 
Che Chaldeans. Now the short stadium of 330 feet was, as I shall 
show, a Chaldean measure ; and for reasons, which 1 have not noyr 
iiuie to adduce, I calculate this stadium at 330 short Greek feet. My 
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opinion is, that the excess of this small foot above the English foot 
was even less than Mr. Greaves has made it. That writer rates the 
fcxeess at about the ]43rd part of a foot. My calculation makes this 
excess still less* - the 6'jBlli part and a fraction of a foot. Now if the 
small stadium consisted of 330 small Greek feet of the dimensions 
which I have calculated, the result will be found very remarkable. 
The circumference of the earth is determined at 25,038 English miles, 
or at 132,200/) to English feet. If we reckon the small stadium at 
330 small Greek feet, then 400,000 stadia will be equal 132,000,000 
of these Greek feet. Were these Greek feet precisely of the same 
measure with as many EugJiali feet, the whole would amount to pre- 
cisely 25,000 English miles; but I have stated this small Greek foot 
to bj longer than the English by the 6.58th part and a fraction of a 
foot. This may appear a very trifling difference; and yet in the cir- 
cumference of the earth it will amount to 200,610 English feet or 38 
English miles ; and thus will 132,000,000 of these Greek feet,' be pre- 
cisely equal 132,200,610 English feet; and 400,000 Chaldean stadia 
will be equal to 25,038 English miles, the exact measure of the earth's 
circumference. I now lease Ihe subject for the present, and regret 
that I have detained my readers so long ; though I have endeavoured 
to be as concise as possible. 

Paris, July 181 7- 1 W. DRUMMOND. 

REMARKS ON TIIE DAEMON OF SOCRATES. 

As the dogmas of the ancient philosophers have been bqt little 
understood since the abolition of their schools, they have been for 
the most part grossly perverted, or ignorantly opposed. We 
have an egregious instance of this in what is transmitted to us by 
Plato and Xenophon respecting the celebrated daemon of Socrates, 
of which the general opinion has been, that it was the prurience^ 
foresight, or conscience of Socrates, unaccompanied with any 
supernatural agency. The following testimonies, however, from 
Plato will, 1 doubt not, convince the intelligent render that Socrates 
tirml} believed he was under the immediate protection of a power, 
superior to man, but inferior to God ; that this power was a 
daemon, or in modern language a guardian angel ; and that it waa 
not merely, as Mr. Nares asserts, a voice , but that it was the voice 
of a da moH. 
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In the first plade, it is "requisite to observe of the adjective 
foupmov, that though it frequently signifies divine , yet its primary 
signification ts damoniacuL Hence it is usual with All the disci- 
ples of Plato to call their master itlog divine, and Aristotle imifxo- 
viog, taking occasion thus to denominate theiatter from what Plato 
said of him, that he was talfimv fur tug, the daman of nature , frdm 
bis uncommon knowledge m every branch of physiology. 

In the second place, that every man has a dsenion who attends 
him while living, and conducts him to his judges when lie dies, is 
expressly asserted by Socrates in the Phsedo : Xtytrai Se out wg, wg 
a pa rcArurijravra txaorov, 6 lxa<rroo Salfimv Snip Ktovra ciA^ci, © 3 t®$ 
aynv hmyniqu tig 8ij Tiva roirov, x. A. 

In the third place, iatfuamv in Plato, is not, as Mr. Nares sup- 
poses, always an adjective supported by n, as is evident from the 
following instances from the Theages and Tfresctetus : Sri Acyom's 
(too i xcrafu yeyovi poi tj Qwvij vj rou 8 ai/toviov. — tvioig piiv to yiyvifitvfo 
fjLot SatfLovioy awoxwXuti cuveivai, ivlotg 8c la. From the former of these 
extracts also, it is evident that the Saijxowoy of Socrates was not 
merely a voice, but the voice of a demon. For as there is a sub- 
stantive $aijxoviov, this word, when unaccompanied with ti, and 
particularly when preceded by the article is doubtless to be 
considered as a substantive. But as Socrates also calls this re 
daifLoviov, a God, in consequence of being, as Proclus observes, a 
daemon of the highest order, it is indubitably certain that this word 
is used by him in the above passages as a substantive. He calls 
it a God, however, in the first Alcibiadcs : ho 89 xai nsaX at olpal 
fie tov Scov oux lav 8*aA eye<r 6 ctl trot, ov iym vtgiepiivov in ]vlxa iaati. 
And also in tlie/riieaetetus ; to 8 c ainov rourow rStir fiaieitalal pit 
i itig avayxafyi, yevvuv 8e airtxmXvrtv. — rij$ jxlvroi pan tag 6 Mg rt 
xai iym airing . 

It would be in vain to observe to Mr. Nares, that the greater 
part, and the best of the disciples of Plato, agree with Mr. Heber, 
that “ Socrates was attended by one of those beings superior to 
man, whom, under the name of demon, they were accustomed 
from their infancy to fear, propitiate, and adore." For he says, 

“ What others have made of 8 «u/x,ovjov is of 110 consequence." At 
if the opinion of men was of no consequence, with whom the 
Greek language was their native tongue ; who made the study of 
NO. XXXI. Cl. Jl. VOL. XVI. L 
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the philosophy of Plato the business of their lives ; and who had 
books to consult, written by his immediate disciples, which since 
their time have been irrecoverably lost. Or as if the decision of 
Dr. Elitield, Dr. Hay, Bishop Horsley, Mr. Mitfoird, and Schweig- 
haeuser, on this subject, was of greater authority than that of 
Plutarch, Apuleius, and Proclus. 

To other learned readers, indeed, it will most clearly appear 
from the Apology of Socrates, written by Plato, that Socrates 
was accused of impiety, and of making innovations in the religion 
of his country, for asserting that he was connected in a very tran- 
scendent degree with a presiding d«niiot>, to whose direction he 
confidently submitted the conduct of his life. For the accusation 
of Melitus, that he introduced other novel demoniacal natures, 
(xatvi Saipona), can admit of no other construction. This is evident 
from what is said by Xenophon, whose testimony on this, point is 
no less weighty than decisive : u I have often wondered/ 1 sa\s that 
historian and philosopher, “ by what arguments the Athenians, 
who condemned Sociates, persuaded the city that he was w r orthy 
of death. For, in the first place, how could they prove that lie 
did not believe in the Gods in which the city believed ? since it 
w r as evident that he often saci diced at home, and often on the com- 
mon altars of the city . It was also not unnppareiit that he 
employed divination. For a report was circulated that signals 
were given to Socrates, according to his own assertion, by a 
demoniacal power ; whence they especially appear to me to have 
accused hint of introducing new demoniacal natures. lie, how- 
ever, introduced nothing new, nor any tiling different from the 
opinion of those who, believing in divination, make use of auguries 
arid oracles, symbols and sacrifices. For these do not apprehend 
that either birds, or things which occur, know what is advantage- 
ous to the diviners ; but they are of opinion that the Gods thus 
signify to them whai is beneficial ; and he also thought the same.” 
UoXXaxig efiaoju.ao’a, -»i\n wots Xoyoig *A9rjvaloog e^rei tretv ol ypa\f/ajj,tvoi 
Seaxgarr)v, tug afyog enj Quvardu rij irdket. — irpwrov jxev o3v tig oux 
cvdpttyv oSg rj iroXig vofil&i Seo/jg , if olcp wot expijtravro TexfArjpla) ; ttSoov 
re yip favepbg qv iroMaxig (jlsv oTxoi, woMaxig 8s m t auv xoivouy rfjg 
wdXscvg /3uficov xeti fjLotvnxyj ^ptSifusvog ovx afavyg ijv 8teretooKKy)TO yip t 
tig fait) Sooxp&rris to iaipimv ietvrtp tnjfiulvsW) otev 8) xa) paXurri 
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fjLOi S oxoua’iv avrov amaa’et'rSat, xxtvx Suipmot eirQepeir 6 S’ oiSey xat~ 
viftevov eWifsgs twv SMvl jv, otro* jxav Ttx^v voj uu£ovt?£, oiaivoTc Te ^paivTsti, 
xa) pr / u,cttc, xec) <n/jUj3oX*Jc, xot) iwlsa? ovrol re ykp UTrohotfi&ivowriv] 
o»j rout opvitzcy oSSs rove aoravreovTaf, eiisvai rat <rvft$egovrct rot/ j xav- 
TB f jOfj,svot$, a\X % tw§ Usovs fast rovroov aura tnjju-a/ysiv xctxslvog ovreog 
evofjLttyv. And in another place lie observes, u That it was evident 
that Socrates woi shipped the Gods the most of all men.” <Potvepbs 
yv Segstireuwv tovs 6eou$, fia\nrra reav otWcov avSpwiroav. 

Conformably to this, in his Apology written by Plato, lie clearly 
says, that the doctrine of Anaxagoras, which made the sun and 
moon to be no Gods, is absurd . And in another part of it : “I 
believe that there aie Gods more than any one of my accusers.” 
xa» krkyyws airo\oyo 6 pisvos xocrrjyopoiyv av e/iauTou, cos tsovs ou voftlfa* 
akkx irohkou Se* ovrcog voplfo re yelp , £ av$ps$ ’Aityoiioi, tog 

cu$e)g reyv kficov xccniyopcbv. 

If Socrates theiefore was a believer in the religion of his country, 
as he most unquestionably was, he believed that he was attended 
by a friendly daemon ; and this being one of the most exalted kind, 
he not only calls it to Sai/xoviov, but also isig. For agreeably to the 
theology of the Greeks, as the summit of an interim coalesces with 
the extremity of a pro\inn»ely inferior order, the highest diemon 
is Kara (T^sViy, through habitude or alliance, a God. 

I bad almost forgot to observe that this voice, which Socrates 
heard, is called by him in the Apology a ptophedc voice , rj ydg 
sltoiuiot pLOt fiavTix 13, r, tou tiotipLOvlov. And prophecy, according to 
Plato, is under the immediate superintendence of daemons, as is 
evident from the speech of Diotima in the Banquet. 

After such unequivocal testimony, no other reason can be 
assigned for the position of the moderns, that Socrates ridiculed 
the religion of his country, than inattention to one of the most 
important tenets of ancient theology, and which may also be 
considered as ranking anymg the first of the most magnificent, 
scientific, and diviue conceptions of the human mind. The tenet 
I allude to is, that the essential? which is the most perfect 
energy of deity, is deific ; and that his first and immediate progeny 
must as necessarily be Gods, that is, beings tiunseendently similar 
to himself, and possessing those characteristics secondarily which 
he possesses^mwTi/y, as heat is the immediate offspring of fire. 
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and coldness of snow. Unacquainted with this mighty truth, which 
is coeval with the universe itself, modern theologists and sophists 
have defamed what they did not understand, and by offering vio- 
lence' to the pages of venerable antiquity, have made the great 
Socrates himself become the patron of their own distorted con- 
ceptions. 

Manor Place, Walworth. THOMAS TAYLOR . 


STANLEII NOTjE QUjEDAM IN 
CALLIMACHUM. 


These Notes, it appears from some rudiments (greatly varied b_\ 
corrections and interlineations) to have been the writer’s intention 
to inscribe, 

Clarissimo 

ac 

Eruditissimo Viro, 

JoiIANNl MARSHAM, 

Armigero, 

They are much intermingled with additional remarks by Bowyer, 
into whose possession they seem to have passed ; and here and 
there I have presumed, very slightly, to play thtf commentator 
myself. -As, from my sequestered situation, I have no easy means 
of ascertaining whether or not the annotations of S. and B. 
have been already communicated, in some shape or other, to the 
public, 1 trust 1 shall be forgiven, evsn if I should appear to 
students more fortunately circumstanced in that particular, to 
have 94 found a mare’s nest.” 4 ’ Yours very truly, 

Hunmanby, June 23, 1817- F. Wrangham. 

N. B. 1 only insert occasionally the Bowyer additions, of which 
the Greek passages (l may add) are, contrary to those* of Stanley, 
generally accented. 
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In Hymn. I. Elg J/a. 

]. Zvjvog coT.J'A short note crossed, either as made use'6f, or 
i ejected. 

6. 78«iWiv fv o5ge<n.] Schol.*Iftj Zpog KprjTyg xa) Tpolac, vw It ri 
KprjTi)$ fetal' nee ab liac certatione oinnino excludenda est Ida 
Trojana Scliol. Apollomi. "Avrpw fa 7 tiaicu, rep rijf Kpyrijg ij rw 
Tr { g Tgolag* ammotowrat yap xa) Tpwtg ryjg roD Aiog ymatwg. 

8. xal yap rafov, £ dya, atlo 

Kpryeg tTtxTvyavro J 

Clem. Alexandr. Shorn. Zi\Tti <roD rov Ala, firj rou oupavfa aXXa Try 
yry moXvmpayfiovn' 'O Kpf t g croi Snjy^trrrai, map £ xal rtlamrar deinde 
profert liunc ipsuin Callimachi versum. (S.) Luciani Timon. El 
H*! «Ai|Jj tan rot vmo Kprym megi aov xa) rr t g ar { g Tafrjg fAuSoXoyou- 

fAVJU. 

21. — or h\iaaTQ j&irf ijv.] Auou<n yap rag (wvag al mgeoroog tIxtou - 
(rat, xa) avarrilanv 'AgrtfiiSr oltv xa) Auai&yyjg 'Agrtfutiog Ispoy fa 
’ASyvaig. (B.) 

25. — xiveomtra.] 9- x'vwmrta, r a $tjpla rd ytpaaia, map a to fa 
sSapti ^ msWu) xtvelt rdai. Sic apud Oppiafium xviouXa vocantur 
bciluse marina*, ra sv tjj a.xi xmufusm Cua. 

60 . Arjvatoi.] Tiitum proveibiuni, iroAA a tytvtiovTui doth), quod et 
Plato liabet, et Anstoteles, lib. i. Metapliyj* Auson. Epigr. de 
Didonc, Fatidki vales, temerant qui carmine verum . Apud 
Suidam gravissim£ quidam 7/ rou tytihvg Xo^turpia molting , rj twv 
'EAAijvixwv XtipvipLaTtov <repLVop,u$la, &c. Plin. Jun. lib. ix cpist. 23. 
Quid poetcc cum Jide ? ct lib. vi. epist. 21. Poetis meant i licet . 
Multa in banc sententiani et Cicero, Tuscul. Quasi., Lactant. 
I'irmian. institulionib., et Philo fa rw mep) dp$ag<r. xoo-pLov habent. 
Euripid., Here. Furens, 'Ao&wv olh W<rnivo» Aoyoi. 

63 . 7o'a/>j,] pro Toy eadem facie Pindar us ap%a"iav pro ugx*) v 
dixit, et Slxeuav pro $/xi)v. * 

48 . ru fi* thrpa o miova pa&v 

Atybg ’ApaXfaliig, h ri yXvxv xfjplov tPpeog.] 

Lactaik. lib. xxii. Didymus in Jibris ifayfreoeg IJivhptxijg ait. Me- 
tis sea Cret<uisium regem primum Diis sacrific'd ssc, et ntus novos 
sacroruniqueSpompas introduxisse : hujus duas fuisst filias, Amal- 
theam et Meiksam, quae Jovem puerum capiino lacte ac raclle 
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nutrierunt, unde poelicst ilia fabula originein sumsit, advol&sse 
apes atque os pueri mclle rom please. 

52. ' OuAa fthKoupyTss <re rep) rpv\w abp^frotVTO, 

Te6%ecL srwA^yovTej] 

KougrjTM vivQTtXioL 7r oLiyviu iiieiiioi at Plato de Legib. lib. iii. (S.) Con- 
fer In Diauam, v. 240. cum Rittcihusii coriectione OuAa, Lam- 
bin. in Ilor. Od. I. lC., Claudian. de 4 Consulat. Hon. 

Nec te progenitum Ct/heleius <crc sonoro 
1 Mstravit Con/bas. 

53. — ■ - ita Kpovog ouawiv 

'Aairilog ehrodot , xa) py\ <reo xoupl&vrog.] 

Cermanicus : 

Quod Juice comite : s primo incunabula tnagni 
Fuderunt Jovis attendee cum furta parentis, 

JErea pulsatile s mendaci cijinbain dextra, 

Vagilm pueri patrias ne tang net aures, 

Dieted erenent (Barth. lege rent) do m nut famuli Corybantes - 
30. Elire, xol) avravvo-ourat Qsoi peyav u\J/o0i ?rijp£uy 
IJhrjlrsv opog <rxvjirTpu)' to 8e ol 8i ya ito\v 8je<mj, 

’Ex 8* eyeev peya yevpa. J 

Pulrhie lure respondent llli SS. Scripturae, Num. JO, Jl. 
Deinde Mosclies, attolleus lminum suain, percussit illam petram 
virgfi sir! bis : tune piodiit aqua multa. Claud, de Rapt. Pro- 
serp. lib. 2. 

trifidd Neptunus cuspide monies 

Impulit advenes ; turn farti saucius ictu 
Dissiluit gt dido vertex Ossecus Ulympo : 

Carccribus laxantur aqu<c . 

et 

immense late discessit hiatu . (ib.) 

34. Keu0ju.ov e<ro> AgijTouov.] « 

Apollon, lib. 2. 

— *0 8s KpvjTotiov er UvrpoVj 

Zsv; iti xoupy ream per erpe(fsT 'iSodonri. (S.) 

M)ro Poetria : 

Zst/g 8’ ip Ivl KprjTr} rpatfero piyctg, ot58* apa rig vw 
*//jj 8ei paxipw o 8* aefero ran pl\t<r<n. 

Tbv piv ip* Tpijpmeg mo faiew rpifov avTpw. 
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Miiuit. Felix Octav. Adhuc antrum visitur Jovis, et sepulchrum 
ejus ostenditur. Barth, in Claud. 113. 

47. 8s xoifiurev ’Atyrjoreid . J 

Apollon, lib. 3. 

KpIvO TO o ! TToltJOS TpofO$ 'AtyrjffTEia 
"Avrgcp Iv * lZotioo srt v*jma xoyp/fovri. (S.) 

Recti Vulcanius sopivit , non arcuMgcslavit , ut Fiisihl. 

8. A'gijrec aei \J/eu(r red, x. r. 

I). Ilieron. in Epis>tolain ad Tituin : Sunt qui putent liunc versmn 
de Callimaclio Cymiensi poeta sunituni, et aliqua e\ parte noil 
errant: Siquidem el ipse in Laudtbus Jovis adveisus Cretenses 
senptituns, qm sepulchrum ejus se oslendere gloriabantur, ait 
Cretenses semper me ml aces y (jut et sepuhlirum ejus sacn/egd mente 
fabric ah sunt. \ mini, ut supra diMimis, integer versus de lipi- 
nieniile poeta ab Apostolo siuutus est, et ejus Callimachus in 
mio poematc est usiis exordio ; sive vulgaie pioverbiuni, quo 
Cietenses appellubuutur, sive furto alieui operis in nietrum iclulit. 
S. Chnsostomus a mente Scholiasta: discedit, qui ita in l loin, 3. 
in Ep. ad Tituin ; 01 A^re* t«$gv tyvwi tov Jioc, haypd^ovTd 
tou to, ’ bvTuvQx Zoiv xg iT«i 8v Aid xixA)j<rxou<rr did TdUTijv Tyv eiriypa- 
fr t v 6 iroirjyc tyev<rTas tow: Kp^roif xu)fj,u>lu)V, &c. 

1 Jujus sepulchn et luscriptionis viieinmit Poiplmius de V lift 
Pjthagont', quern sis adeas ; et Lucianus in Sacnticiis, KpyTts oo 
y=v 6 <r 9 di vtup cu/toic, &d8s TuQ.rpdi fxovov 7 0V Aid Aeycuiriv, dWa tov 
tx$ov avTov Gsjxvwguov el idem hi ‘PiXo^jevO. 3. si Key Teg fiev tou 
Ant Tdtyov $ei)lv 6 qvtsc uvx alo^vvovTon. 


CAMBRIDGE PIUZE POEMS. 


JERUSALEM. 

My Spirit some transporting C!iprul>*frels 
To bear me wheie the toficrs ot S«tlem stood, 

Once glorious towers, now ‘.link 

Minos’s Ode on the r<uswn. 

Flush’d with her crimes, and swoi*n with impious pride, 
Reffcllious Judah still her God defied: 

Then Isaiah’s eye prophetic rose 
The lengthen’d vision of her future woes $ 
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Then, with his country's fearful fate imprest. 

The sacred fervour labouring in his breast, 

Against the guilty race his kindling lyre 
Breathedrthe deep vengeance of th* Almighty's ire, 

" Hear, 1 O ye Heav'ns, and thou, O Earth, give ear. 
And trembling shrink the awful sounds to hear ! 

The Lord — the Lord hath spoken from on high, 

Whose voice is fate, whose will is destiny. 

See * from afar the dread avengers come, 

Fierce as despair, insatiate as the tomb. 

Heard ye their wheels, like whirlwinds, sweep around t 
Heard ye their thundering coursers beat the ground ? 
Mark'd ye their spears move on in long array, 

And shield on shield flash back the beam of day ? 

O’er 3 Salem's walls Destruction sternly low’rs. 

And frowns dark horror on her destin’d towers. 

Bow'd to the dust, * she mourns her slaughter'd band j, 
And strives in vain to lift her fetter'd hands.” 

O greatly-fall’n, how humbled is thy state ! 

Thy fields how bare, thy courts how deflate ! 

Where Joy was wont the nightly dance to lead, 

Shrieks the lone bat, and hungry vultures feed ; 

There the fierce dragon finds a place of rest, 

And boding screech-owls build their secret nest. 

No more, Bcthesda, o’er thy desert springs 
Descending Seraphs wave their healing wings ; 

No more sweet sounds, at morn, ot eve, declare 
That hosts angelic hover on the air : 

All — all is fled; aud Desolation reigns. 

Without a rival, o’er thy ravaged plains. 

O days divine, of you may mortal si.ig, 

When God himself was Israel’s Guard and King ? 

Will not the eloquence of earthly speech 

Fail from a height, which fancy scarce can reach i 

To know Creation’s Monarch ever nigh, 

A stall m sorrow, and a friend in joy ; 

To see Heav’n’s glories visibly displayed, 

And all its Seraphim in light arrayed ; 

These were thy rights, OTlsrael, this thy boast. 

These the high joys, thy disobedience lost. 

Bear witness, Herinon, thou, whose dewy 9od 
Has felt the footstep of a present God ; 

2 Id. v. 26. &c. and xxi> 

4 Id. 4th verse. 


1 Tsai. i. 2. 

9 Id. jkxix. 3. 
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And, Carmel, thou, whose gales, with incense fraught. 
The murmurs of a voice divine have caught ; 

What dreams extatic o'er the vot’ry stole, 

How swell’ll the pious transport in his soul ! * 

E’en now, when o’er ypur long-forsaken sweets 
The Pilgrim lingers, in your loved retreats, 

Steal visionary forms along the vale. 

And more than music whispers on the gale. 

O had I pinions , 1 fleet as those that bear 
The dove exulting thro' the realms of air. 

Then would I visit every holy shade. 

Where Saints have knelt, or Prophets musing stray'd ; 
iicitd with a sigh o’er every relic near, 

\nd pay each shrine the tribute of a tear. 

Where o’er the waste, in rude disorder thrown, 
Neglected lie you crumbling heaps of stone, 

<) vfho (sad change!) the blest abode could tell, 

Where God’s ow n glory once vouchsafed to dwell ? 

\ et fioiu the ruins Fancy still can raise 

'fir imperial structure, bright beneath her rays ; 

Swift to the view its scatter’d wealth restore. 

And bid its vanish’d splendors beam once more. 

Kv’u as I gaze , x the sudden spires ascend, 

With graceful sweep the long-row ’d arches bend ; 
Aspiring shafts the heaving dome sustain. 

And all the fabric glows along the plain. 

>iee, as it rises, see the world combine 
Its various gifts to deck the woik divine : 

Nature no more her secret treasures hides, 

The mine uncloses, and the deep divides. 

Mild o'er the wave .the fav’rmg breezes play, 

And waft the Tyrian put pie on its way. 

Her puiest marble rocky Paio* lends. 

Her sweetest odours soft ldum£ blends; 

On Carmel's heights the stately cedar falls, 

And Ophir spat kies on the polish'd walls. 

See, while the slow-expanding gates unclose, 
llow bright within the boundless lustre glows! 

Here the tall palm for ever liv&» in gold. 

There sculptur'd flowers their fretted leaves unfold ; 
VMnle ever-burning lamps depend from high, 

Cohjitless as stars, that throng the midnight sky. 
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But far within retires the dread abode, 

Jehovah's throne — the Oracle of God ; 

Two cherubs there, with iiiiinrc glories bright. 

High o'er the Ark their guardian wings unite. 

Thine were these mighty works, by thee design’d, 
BelovM of God, and wisest of mankind. 

What* to thy Sire the will ot Heav’n denied. 

To thee it gave, propitious, to piovide. 

Yet, while thy temple in the dust decays, 

Lives the full splendor of his sacred lays. 

O skill’d to strike the many-sounding lyre. 

With all a Prophet’s — all a Poet’s fire. 

What breast, that does not kindle at thy strain ? 

What heart, that melts not, when thy stiings complain? 
Hark, how the notes in mournful cadence sigh. 

Soft as the breeze, that only wakes to die. 

Changed is their tone; th’ impetuous measures sweep, 
lake the fierce storin conflicting with the deep. 

Now all th’ angelic host at once combine 
Their golden harps m unison with thine. 

Kxtatic fervors seize the tiembling soul. 

And Halleluiahs ring fiom pole to pole. 

What* fearful omens heralded the hour. 

That gave Juda/a to a tyrant’s power! 

As sauk the sun, amid the western blaze 
Teirific visions bin si upon the gaze. 

Uneaitlily spears reflect the setting beam, 

Swoids wave, helms glitter, hostile standards stream ; 
And thronging chat lots, hurrying swiftly by. 

Sweep the wide sur, ’till daikness veils the sky. 

Nor ceased the portents then : a lund hght 
Shot a fierce splendor from the clouds of night; 

Its own sail hue o’er all the temple spicad, 

And on ea< h fear-struck face a ghastlier paleness shed. 

See ! see ! uutouch’d by any human hand. 

The temple’s gates — her massy gates — expand ! 

No earthly sound is that w'llhm 1 hear, 

As waters bursting cm the deafen’d ear. 

Proclaiming, as its aw'frfi thundeis swell, 

“The Lord no more in Israel deigns to dwell 
No mortal foot th’ affrighted threshold trod — 

’Tis God’s own voice, the parting step of God ! 


1 2 Sam. vii. 4. 


a Josephi Hist, and Tacit fib. v. c. 13. 
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Yes, thou art now abandon'd to thy fate; 

Vain is regict, repentance comes too late. 

Already onward rush thy angry foes, 

Alicady thy devoted walls'cuclnse : 

Death with pleased eye pursues their destined way, 
Aud grim Destruction leads them to their prey. 

Darker, and darker still thy doom appears, 

Aik! Sorrow’s face a blacker aspect wears. 

In vain with equal hand dues Justice deal 
To each the stinted, aud unjoyoiis meal ; 

With looks despairing, as they ask for food. 

Breaks one shnll shriek front all the multitude : 

.No moie remains to fail life’s feeble fires. 

And Hope’s last throb just flutters, aud expires. 

Kv’n the fond mother, seized w ith madness wild, 
While in her arms tli’ uiicniiscioiii infantsmilcd, 
DrcfVc to its heart the unrelenting steel, 

And quench’d her fury on th* accursed meal. 

y\ mid the battle’s fieice, conflicting storm. 

Death veils the terrors of his awful fmm : 

Tlieie, e’en if Victory smile not, Glory’s beam 
Casts a clear light on life's last ebbing stream. 

Hut, w orn by wasting famine, to decay, # 

Dour after hour, by slow degrees away; 

No cheering hope, no glowing pulse to feel, 

No kindling lervni of exalted zeal; 

Sunk in despair, to wish, yet fear to die, • 

'This— this is death, in all its agony! 

Yet, worn by hunger, and opprest with ill. 

Thy liaidy sons remain unconquer’d still. 

Weakness and Strength alike their weapons wield, 
And they, who cannot conquer, scorn to yield. 

Haik, how without the deafening tumult grows, 
How swell the shouts of thy victorious foes! 

Behold, ten thousand torches, hurl’d on high. 

Gleam o’er the walls, and seem to fire the sky. 

Now, Salem, now, the spreading flame devours 
Thy homes, thy temple, and tli»; headlong towers: 
Now Vengeance smiling scorns th' ensanguined plain, 
Apd waves her pinions o’er thy countless slain. 

S^is done ; proud Salem smokes along the ground, 
Her pow'ra dream,, her name an empty sound. 

To otheiVrealms, from Sion far away, 

In mute d^ppir, her last sad remnaut stray; 
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While all the wounds of unrelenting hate. 

Beneath their foes, her captive sons await; 

With no kind care their inward throes to heal, 

While insult sharpens ev’ry pang they feel. 

Y et say, base outcasts of offended Heav'n, 
Rebelling still as often as forgiv’n. 

Say are the woes, that now your race pursue, 

More than your crimes, or heavier than your due ? 
How oft your God has turn'd his wrath away. 

How oft in mercy has forborne to slay ! 

How long 1 by gentle chastisement lie strove 
To win once more his people to his love ! 

All, cal! to mind, when in a distant land 
Forlorn ye bow'd beneath a stranger's hand. 

His hot displeasure on your haughty foes 
Pour’d the full tempest of unsparing woes. 

Then, us Ins flock the tender shepherd leads 1 

To softer herbage, and more fertile meads. 

He led his chosen people far away. 

Their guide in darkness, their defence by day. 

Lo, at his word th' obedient depths divide, 

And whelm th* Egyptian in tlieir refluent tide ; 

While rescued Isiael, free from every care. 

Gains the wish’d bank, and pours the vocal prayer. 
From the cleft rock see sudden rills rebound, 

Aud spread fresh verdure oYr the thirsty ground ! 
Yet still anew your disobedience sprung. 

And discontent still murmur'd on your tongue ; 

To graven idols still the knee ye bow'd, 

And join'd in Baal’s courts th' incestuous crowd. 

Still in your pride ye mock'd the threatening Seer, 

As the deaf adder shuts her reckless ear ; 

Plung'd in the Prophet's breast th* unhallow'd sword. 
And dared to slay the chosen of the Lord. 

Swift into light th’ expected years roll on, 

Th’ Almighty Father sends his promised Son. 

Not as when Sinai view'd the lawi reveal’d 
In fearful lightning, and in thunder seal’d ; 

Now peaceful omens chr~er the drooping earth. 

And hail the tidings of the Heav’nly birth. 

Twas * in the solemn stillness of the night, 

When the mild moon diffused her cloudless light ; 


1 Psalm cv. and cvi. passim. 


Luke ii. 9, 10. 
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When all the wearied world lay hush’d in sleep, 
The wakeful shepherds watch’d their folded sheep. 
Clad in the radiant glory of the skies, 

A form angelic burst upon their eyes ; , 

And, slowly stealing on their wond’ring ear, 
ltose the glad sounds, *twas Heav’n itself to hear. 

4t Joy to the world ' ye nations cease to mourn, 

“ Now is the Christ, the promis’d Saviour born!” 
And, lo, descending, the celestial train 
Swell the full chorus of the rapt’rous strain ; 

Till on the gale the notes departing die, 

And alJ the vision melts into the sky. 

Did ye not then with bursts of transport raise 
The loud hosannah of exultiug praise f 
With trembling homage round lus cradle bend. 
Watch every look, and every smile attend; 

And all Creation’s noblest gifts combine , 

To fdnn an ofF ring for the Babe divine ? 

Ur, when, Ins mortal part matured to man, 

His eaithly ministry at length began. 

Did ye not crowd his heav’nly words to hear. 

And drink instruction with delighted ear i 
No — harden’d still your stubborn souls remain. 

As sterile rocks resist the softening rain. # 

Tho’ to the blind unwonted day returns, 

And pale Disease with health's new ardor burns , 
Tho' ev’u the grave his mighty will obey’d, 
Unmov’d, untouch’d your listless eyes suivey.d. 

Driv’n 1 thro’ the world, uuknowing where to lie. 
Despised, rejected, and condemn’d to die. 

Before his foes behold Messiah stand, 

Meek * as a lamb beneath the shearer’s hand. 

O turn on ycftider faded form your eyes. 

Oppress’d with sorrow, and consumed in sighs ! 
Mark that pale brow, with heavenly blood embrued. 
Where Resignation blends with Fortitude ; 

Those lips in inward prayer that gently move. 

Those eyes, yet beaming with un conquer’d love; 
That meek composure, that angelic air, * 

Those holy looks ; and say if Guilt be there ! 

O love unbounded, more than words can tell 
Thi/ hymning angels on the theme should dwell : 

V 


Isii. liii. 3. 


x Idem, 7th verse. 
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Not to one people, not one age confined, 

But flowing ever on to all mankind ! 

See, (in the cross those linihs in torture hang, 
Convulsed, and quiv’ring with the deathful pang ! 
A deeper sorrow dwells upon that face. 

Than Pam’s severest agony could trace ; 

Ev’n now his spirit mom ns Creation's woes. 

And breathes compassion for his cruel foes. 

-Sec, by a world’s united crimes op p rest, 

He bows his head submissive on his breast. 

Now fades the light from those expiring eyes. 

And Judah’s King — her Lord — her Saviour dies! 

Can tins be He before whose awful nod 
Ev’n seiaphs shrink ? Is this the Son of God ? 
Heir of the world, and Monarch ot the sky? 

The voice of Nat me shall it<elf reply. 

Else why, O Sun, conceal thy face in dread. 

Why tieinhle, Karth, ' and why give up thy dead ? 
Why rends the temple's mystic veil in twain. 

And fcaiful thunders shake th v a Hugh ted plain ? 

Yet, blind to truth, say, wretched outcasts, su\ , 
Wait ye the Saviour of a future day ? 

Lo, he has lived to bless, has died to save. 

And burst the tyrazen fetteis of the giavc ! 

Awake, redeem’d Jciusulem,* awake, 

And fiom the dust thy sullied garments shake ! 
From thy gall’d neck unloose the servile bands. 

And cast the A etlers fiom thy captive hands. 

Break forth, yc mountains, into joyful song ! 

Ye barren wilds, the rapt’rous strain prolong 1 * 
Barren no more ; unwonted verdure grows, 

A ud the dry desert blossoms as the rose. 

Behold, all Nature proves a second birth, 

New r skies embrace a new-created earth : 

From the glad scene for ever Woe retires. 

Pain is no more, and Death himself expires. 

Ye angels, - trike the full-resounding lyre. 

Swell the glad chorus, all yc heavenly choir ! 

She comes ! 3 she comes ! descending from on high 
The Holy City meets ttfe ravish’d eye ! 

Bride of the Lamb, without a spot, or stain, 
Cleans’d of her crimes, and ransom’d of her chaiu. 


* Isai. Hi. 1, 2, 9. 


1 Matt, xxvii. 51, 52. 

1 Rev xxi. 1, 2. &c. 


* > 
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Look at her gates, her glorious toxv’rs behold, 

More cleai than crystal, and more fair than gold. 

There dwell the Lord's Redeem'd, in glory bright,* 

Gaze on lus face, and live amidst his light : 

Taste the delights, that time van ne’er destroy. 

Eternal fulness of unfading joy. 

1817. CHAVSCY II JR E TOIVSSEND. 


ODE LATINA. 

IOL I) EH EL LATA. 

o. im ut per undas ihat Atlantieas 
Vis provocaUe ad hella Britannia*, 
t Ultma despectum tridcntem, et 4 
Jut a sin violata ponti, 

Dilecta vulit vela, ubi dissitani 
ilispniia lupts prospirit Afiiram, 

Dr monte Libeitas, et Anglis 
Fausta novum cecinil triumphuiii 

Quo tota Nepluni iuticmuit dooms,* 
f ’rhesque, grotesque, et vaga tiuniitia, 
Lateque eonsternata tellus 
Ilnirmt; u Ecce dies latrom 

7 i 

Propinquat ultrix, qua? dabit scquori 
Fluctus per orbem volvere liberos, 

Quam mdle, duuplis caleuis, 

Voce caneiit choreaqne gentes. 

At tu, manna sede suporbiens 
Quae m testa late liiarmora despicis, 
Captoque detestata nauta 

Sceptra tencs, quid m anna densos 

Cogis maniplos ? quid galeam inanu , 
Tergis ? quid arcein incenibiy* instruis, 
Firmasque tuires? quid minarcs 
Ense nucunt jaculoque dextne " 

O caeca fatis ! nonnc procul vides 
Quae, foeta Manis ful mine lugubri, 

Effusa lempestas ab Arcto 
Occiduas equitct pel uudas r 
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Jovisne fulvo milvius aliti 
Opponit ungues, aut ovium lupus 
Prcedator umbiosa ruentem 
Provocat e silui leonem ? 

Non base repulsae classis I be rise, 

Non Occidentem deseruit vagus 
Pirata, cognatoque, prsedam 
Ipse petens, nnnitatur hosti ; 

Sed dura pubes, quam neque (lamina 
Furentis Austri, non Aquilo miuax. 

Non ipsa deterrebat Arctos, 
lndomitae penetrate brumae. 

Quft. fraude terrarum ac maris arbitros 
Devota falles ? I, pete navibus 

Campos, ubi Australes virescit 
Inter aquas nemorumque niumnir 

Perennis sestas, aut ubi frigoris 
Flaninvdeque sentit perpetuas vices 
Tbule ; vel extremos viroruni 
Seras adi, rutilosve prone 

Tractus diei ; non tamcn Angliam, 

Non arina,'ju.stiqtie effugies minas 
Belli, neque expertem Britamift 
Invemes ditionis undam.” 

Dixit, carimi sed freta fervidus 
Kupit minister fulminis Anglici, 

Ft, classe conjuncta, Batavus, 
ALquorei socius pericli, 

DextrS. probavit, quid furor aemulus, 

Ft restituti vincula foederis 

Possent, quid, ejecto Tyrauno, 
Legitimi pia jura regni. 

Quantum ilia terrorem intulerit dies. 
Testes cadentftm fumida moenium 
Fragmenta, viytricique classis 
Per tenebras populata tianima, 

Fuscaeque cladem in sedibus abditis 
Flevere matres, et caput Africae 
Lugubrd ploravit, recisis 
Vi rib us ; una dies treceuis 
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Exemit annis deHecus et notam ; 

Afflicta quid non debuit Anglian 
Europa, captivos redueens 

An palnam populumque eives ? 

Quae non coegit dura Necessitas, 

Odere fortes bella, neque impios 
Sperant tyrannoruin triumphos ; 
Coelum animo superosque tangit 

Extollit udft qui miseros humo, 

* Et jure, rectum qui edit, imperat, 

Hinc nomen Anglorum, subacto 
Hie melior titulus profundo. 

Nostro resurgat munere ditior 
Terra otiosae blanda Neapolis, 
Praedamque Sardoas ad urbes 
• Angligenfim re fe rant carinae. 

Cum nos iniquis non miseras opes 
Scrutamur annis, non decus imperf, 

Nec vile permutamus aurum 
Sanguine degeneres Britanno. 

Ergo auspicatam cbm jubar aurei 
Solis revectum retulerit diem, * 
Collesque ridebunt aprici, et 
Unda vagis recreata vends. 

Turn feriatas ad mare virgines 
Ducent choreas et juvenum man us 

Conjuncta, dum surgat per umbram 

Hesperus, ille levesque risus 
• 

Levesque curas spectat amantium ; 
Matresque circum et soliciti patres 

Stabunt, neque infestum dmebunt 
Per tenebras dare vela nautam. 

Qui Jus, et ASquugi, et sancta vocat Fidee, 
Ifur Britannia ; alter in arcibus 

Stet victor, Alpinamqu* brumam 
Transiliat, famulasque secum 

Traducat Artes, mux grave dedecus, 
Vicesque diras illacrymabilis 

Passurus exul ; nos coronat 
Dia Themis meliore lauru ; 

NO. XXXI. 1 Cl.JL VOL. XVI. 
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And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Why rather. Sleep, ly’st thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber ; 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of tiie great. 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull god, why ly’st thou with the vile, 
in loathsome beds ; and leav’st the kingly couch, 

A w r atch-case, or a common larum bell t 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast. 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling their monstrous heads, and* hanging them 
\V r ith deaPmng clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, Death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, O partial Sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sca-boy in an hour so rude, 

And, in the calmest and most stillest night. 

With all appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king t 


IDEM GREECE REDDITUM. 


Rex IJcnricus Somnum alloquitur. 


V2 $tkov "Tirvou Biky^rgov, og fiporwv Sipag 
fjLocXctKw; ctTakkyg, irtog wot’ bupofiiov o*’ ep.rjg 
eavfo emjka <r‘ ; ov yap fjtiewg en 
fikefapot fiapuvsig, ou&% ava^u%ajv wovcu, 
reyyeig fpivag ftoi yifiufjLCp krjtr) xetxunt. 
rl a, ev vriyeutn woAuxawvoi(ri xtlpev ov, 
vv%! a, fiowrreg of 6, xoipltyvcr' ow* 
xwwoTTtg, Iv (mjSftcriy atrrpwrolg wecrcJy, 
Qiksig xaBsudew fuakkov, % V 6vw 8e«r# • 

Qakapoig rvpavvwv, irokvrekub <rxrpwv uwo, 

6t kyopevog ifAVuiv 0p.fi.a6 1 f/S/crrw puikei ; 
f)c5 ! trxaibv ksyco <re 6ebv, og a6xfi,a&oug fyei 
<rTpu)p.vrjg wey^Tcoy, tov Se fiawkixov kiycg 
f^ovr*, aihrv oy *xk(koi*ag, t&s foot* 
xatStev b &vt ei t » i py • 
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t! V ; ovx sf’ rs xa) iva’ififiirat 

W, 9 v&ii<rotf fiksQapa. vaiSl vavfioLTTj, 

&; r £v kixvap, xv&trtrovT e$lvY}'ra$/ /3pt$0f, 
adrjj xXvSeovog dXjXvpov rpixvfila ; 

Kou TotitP, or avefioc, uypla fii^6e)s dxi f 
xuprouv Xafi&v ttou xufidtTeov ir€\copfag 
brrjfj € xogvQas, ev 8* uypoticnv al$epo$ 

Vff$sAai(riv eor^gif*, Qptxco ie$ fipefixv, 
w(tt ctvrou AtSijv i^eyelpsaScci xtuttco ; 
oSxwv ireQvxctf £8ixo$, o$ <rx SuSp’, "TW, 
rolsth' ev ip cl, hdL^piym vauTjj vifteis, 
avotxn 8*, otnrep g6fifLa%Qv tyjv wxt e%ei) 

(Tiyrjv re, n xwfo olyeiv xotr ofifiircav * 

$jAs7 jMLfaffTu, Toturu SovpeJtrSat pSovelf ; 

G. J. PENNINGTON , 

18 17. Coll. Regal. Alumn . 


CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS 

FOR A UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP. 


As a Supplement to an Article in the first part of this Number, 
we are enabled to give the course of examination for a University 
Scholarship in the present year. Our readers will doubtless agree 
with us, that it would be difficult to propose to the young students 
of any University in the world a series of exercises, better calcu- 
lated to call forth their powers, display their learning, or discri- 
minate between the different degrees of their merit. 

Morning I. — Essay in Latin prose on the following subject: 
1 Quod emm homini naturaliter insituin est, co decet uti, et, quic- 
quid agas, agere pio viribus.' Cic. de Senectute. 

Morning II. — Translation into Greek Iambics from Exoduc xiv. 
and into Greek Anapests from xv. 1 — 7. 

Morning III. — Translation into English prose from Theocritus, 
Idyll, vii. 50 — 89; and into English prose and Latin lyrics, the 
ode of Simonides : "Oti k&pvetxi, x. r. A. 


u *A( fmfJiti, lima nxs; fjuyef robe I 1 fXnfl' "Tiro;.” TheoCR. IdjfU. ti 
* ftxyyumi Ifn x3fu$ iftT& fihf6f*r. PLATO, apod Bnmek. Antkrt. torn. 1. 
p- 171. 
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Morning IV. — Translation into English prose from Cicero, 
At vero Androni Scxtilio, 8tc. ; from Tacitus, O conditiones mi* 
seras, &c. ; Iron) Sallust, Corpus illi labonun tolcrans, &lc. ^.aud 
into Latin verse from Job, c. xxviii. * 

Morning V.— -Translation into English prose from Thucydides ii, 
7 6. OS 8e J7eX oxovvijo'ioi • • • « to rpo^oy tv\s ejxjSoJjjf ; Demosthenes 
in Androtionem : Ka) pjv xotxeho yi • • • • eog w teto/ijxev, euro i$«jx- 
vvvai ; Aristotle, irsp) * PrjToptxyjg, ii. 11. IJwg 8* •••• forage 

mfrolg ij 

Morning VI. — Latin Elegiac verses oil the following subject: 
* Fertilis frugum pecorumque tellus Spiceft donet Cererem coron3, 
Nutriant foetus et aqua; salubres, Et Jovis aura.’ Hor. Carm. Sec. 

Morning VII. — Translation into Greek and Latin prose from 
English prose. 

Morning VIII. — The following miscellaneous questions. 

1- About what period did the Pelasgi settle in Greece i From 
what countries did they come ? Mention, upon the authority of 
ancient writers, the principal divisions, and the different migra- 
tions, of this people. 

2. Wliat was the time, and what the circumstances of the Do- 
rian invasion of the Peloponnesus? What were the consequences 
to the former inhabitants ? and what the different dynasties esta- 
blished by the Dorians in that peninsula ? 

3. In what part of Greece was the ionic dialect originally used? 
Mention the subsequent distinctions in this dialect, and the diffe- 
rent authors that used it, whose writings are still extant. 

4. Of what nature was the government of the Grecian States as 
represented in the works of Homer? Compare it with that of 
other nations in ail early state of their civilization. Support your 
assertions with quotations. 

5. What appear to have been the limits of the geographical 
knowledge of Homer i What progress had other sciences made in 
his time i What reason is there to suppose that the art of Writing 
Was then known ? 

6. What arguments respecting the antiquity of Homer’s poems 

can bd drawn from the versification ? Have you gi omuls to think 
it probable that the Iliad and Odyssey are the productions of dif- 
ferent persons ? Are there any parts of eitlier poem which you 
assign to a later ago ? • 

7- To what ages ought the following works properly to be as- 
signed — Homer’s Hymns, Hesiod’s Poems, A nun eon’s Odes* 
JEsop's Fables r 

8. What were the principal authorities of the Athenian govern- 
ment established by Solon ? Enumerate the changes and rcvolu- 
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tions which took place in this government to the time of Philip of 
Macedon, with the dates and circumstances of each. 

9* What is the statement of different writers respecting the naval 
and military forces of the Persians in the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes ? What appears to have been their total loss in this ex* 
petition ? 

10. What were in succession the predominant Empires in Asia, 
from the first Assyrian Empire to that of the Parthians i Mention 
the events which occasioned the power to change hands ; and the 
founder of each dynasty. 

1 1 . Enumerate the principal events which took place in Greece 
between the Peloponuesian and the Phocian Wars, with their dates 
in Olympiads, and the principal actors in each. 

12. Wjbo were the piinnpal Orators contemporary with De- 
mosthenes, and what their respective characters ? 

13. What are the different Greek historians from whom w'e 
derive our knowledge of Gieeinn affairs, from the earliest times 
to the death of Alexander i What are the limits of the history of 
cadi ? 

14. Translate the following passages: 

Eur. Iphigenia in Aulide . v, 366. 
fivqloi 8s toi ireirdvDcur atvrb n rpog ra 7rpay/jtaT«, 
exirovovtr' tyov rsf, elra to* e^eyuigr^truv XtfXCOf, 
t a fLsv Otto yv'jufirjs 7roAiraiy oktuvstov, Tot 8* evSlxoo;, 
ubuvctTOi ysyitiTss a oro) 5<«4vAa£a<r0ai xoAiv. 

‘EAAaSof p.a\t<jT sycuys rijc TotKotmvjgou trrlvw , 
ij, fliAoutra 8puv ti xe8vbv fiotpfiipovc, robs ou$evct$ 9 
xctTuyshwvTots efavrjo’ei dice <re xoti t^v o^y xoprjv. 
firfi W av ysvouc txari irpOTTotr^v Bslfir\v ytoovos, 

dr\oov dtpyovroC vovv ypt) rbv <tt^ octi] Aarij v iytw 
n oteo? co$ dtgyuv * V VP £wi<rfv rjv eycov rilyy. 

Sopii. Phihctetes. v. 827. 

^Tirv oSvvotg "iVve 8’ aAyscoy, 

suotYjs ij/juy fAfloif, 
eua/a?v, fuuloov avctZ‘ 
dpiLettri 8* olvt ' uryo i f^ravS' ttlyKxVy 
a tItutch T avuv. 
lit, 7d« ] 7 Cl 7T0ttu>V. 
rv texvcv, dpei ys nou <r?i<r*i 9 
n rot 81 (durst) Trios Be /xo* 

TotvTevSev $povrl8os' opus 
rjStj, irpos t( i vuvoupLev irpatrasiv ; 
xutpdg t oi TTctvrttiv yvutfjLav ttryutv 
iroXb rrotpa xo8a xparo$ ipwreu. 
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15. Explain distinctly the usages of the indicative, subjunctive, 
and optative moods after ws> Jv«, o<Ppot. 

10. Give the laws and restrictions observed in the regulat ’ 
anapestic measures used in Tragedy, and in Comedy, with in* 
stances in each case. 

17. What is the distinction between the three ages of Greek 
Comedy ? What political characters were introduced upon the 
stage by Aristophanes ! What reason is there to attribute to him 
any share in the destruction of 6ocrates ? 

18. .Give instances of the changes made by Horace in each of 
the Lyric metres which he borrowed from the Greeks. 

19. Give some account of the first settlers in Italy, their names, 
origin, and language ; and mention the original sources of the 
Latin language. 

20. Give some particulars of the life of Sallust — the commo- 
tions of the State iu which he was concerned, arid the part he 
acted, wth your opinion of his style as an historian. 

21. Give an account of the Roman Calendar. 

22. Enumerate the principal events which took place in the 
Roman State from the end of the third Punic War to the death of 
Julius Cftsar, with their dates. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

NO. XIII. 


I beg to offer to you what I am inclined to think the true expo- 
sition of a very brief, • though a wonderfully fine, comparison, 
which occurs iif Iliad, xiii. 754, 755. The subject of it is Hector : 
and the hero in his impetuous course is compared by the poet, if 
we literally translate his words, to a snowy mountain . 

• 'H poi, xal ripwiil, ogei wfo'em ioixoJj, 

Kex\ijyc£f, Sia Si Tpeiwv Trerer, snixovguiv. 

According to Clarke, Isimilitudo hie de stunt a, nartim ex cor- 
poris proccritate et robore, parti/p ex galea splendore et albitu - 
dine crista . According to Pope, This smile is very shott in the 
original, and requires to be opened a little to discover Us full* 
beauty. I am not of M. Daciers opinion , that the iustie of 
J lectors armour was that which furnished Homer with this image : 
it seems rather to allude to the plume upon his helmet , in the ac- 
tion of shaking which this hero is so frequently pointed by our 
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author, and thence distinguished by the remarkable epithet xsgv- 
6aio\o$. This is a very pleasing image, and very much what the 
painters call picturesque . 

* Nbw, witfc all due respect to these two eminent men, it is still 
difficult to conceive, how the poet should think it an sipt illustra- 
tion of his subject, to compare a rapidly moving warrior to a deep- 
rooted and stationary mountain, merely because the man wore a 
helmet with a while crest, and because the mountain was topped 
with white snow. The leading idea, present to the mind of Ho- 
mer, and fully expressed by the word appijA), was certainly, the 
rapid motion of Hector, not his white crest ; and, both the total 
silence of the poet in this place relative to the white decoration, 
and the obvious turn of the sentence it9elf, require us to conclude, 
that the hero is compared to a snowy mountain on account of his 
rapid motion. How (hen are we to elucidate such an extraordi- 
nary comparison ? Very naturally and easily, I think, by supposing 
that the poet alludes to an avalanche or gigantic mass 4>f snow, 
which in mountainous Alpiue regions is often detached from the 
side or summit of a glacier, and which rushes with tremendous 
and accumulating force down to the valley beneath. If this be the 
meaning of Homer, perhaps there is not a more magnificent simile 
in the whole Iliad : and his rambling life and inquisitive humor 
make it not improbable, that he might have heard from eye-wit- 
nesses an account of the ruin produced by an Alpine avalanche. 

G. S. Fi 


Use of Arches known among the Ancients . 

Finding that many artists imagine that the use of arches in 
building was unknown to the ancients, I send you the following 
most respectable testimonies, in confutation of that opinion. 

In the first place, this is evident from a very beautiful passage 
in the treatise Thpi Ko<r jxou, or, On the World, ascribed to Aris- 
totle, and nhieh, if not written by him, is acknowledged by all the 
learned to be of great antiquity. Proclus, in his Commentaries on 
the Timams of Plato, cites it as a work which was believed long 
before his time to be the production oi Aristotle, though it is not 
indubitably certain that he wq$ the author of it. The passage is 
this : eoixe ovrco$, cl xad pix gore pov, vratpafictWeiv row Jtooytof ro7$ 
tpfaAoi; Xeyoftlvois tq~i$ cv raiq tyaXlai A/joif, oi piroi xstpevoi xard 
t^v ei$ exolrspov pepo$ ev8o<nv, h dppovla njpoutri xai iv Toil'll to 

T W fatiSof xai hxhnjTov. i. e. 44 The world indeed appears 
to resemble (though it is comparing a great thing with one that is 
small) what are called key-stones in arches of stone, which, being 
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situated in the middle of the pressure on each side, preserve the 
whole figure of the arch iu harmony and order, and in a an immove- 
able position.’* And aftei wards, he admirably observes, 4< thaV 
this is the relation which God has in the world, sine* hr connects 
the harmony and preservation of the whole *id things/’ T*vtov oSv 
fyu tov Ao'yov 6 lso$ tv aoV/uw, wviym tijv rm SXo>v apfiovlxv it •xai 
ramjglav. 'Hie other testimony is that of Seneca, who in his 90th 
Epistle says, that, though the invention of arches is ascribed to 
Democritus, yet it is necessary that prior to him there should 
have been bridges and gates, the summits of which are curved. 
His words are as follow : “ Democritus, inquit, invenisse dicitur 
foraicem, ut lapiduui curvature paulatini inclinatorum medio saxa 
alligaretur. Hoc dicam falsum esse. Necesse est eniiii ante De- 
mocritum, et pontes et portas fuisse, quarum fere sumina curvan- 
tur.’* 

T. TAYLOR. 


On the death of Jerome Savonarola , (who was burnt alive in 14Q8, 
at f'lorence,) by Giovanni Antonio Flaminio. 

Dum fera lamina tuos, Hieronyme, pascitur aitus, 
Relligio, sacras dilaniata comas, 

J'levit, et, O, dixit, crudeles, parcite, t flammae ; 

Parcite, sunt isto viscera nostra rogo. 


Menage, having sent a Spanish Dictionary to a friend as a 
present, received in return a dozen of excellent Beaune wine* He 
immediately sent the following Epigram : 

Lexicon Hispanicum tibi do ; tu vascula bis sex 
Belnensi gratus das mihi fueta mero. 

Quod si nosse cupis munus prastantius utrum ; 

Quis dubitet ? praestat munus, amice, tuum. 

Unam quippe meo disces e munere linguam ; 

Omnibus at linguis per tua dona loquar. 


In tumulum Laurentii Toscani. 

$j Virtus, Pietasque mori, ac Prudentia pos6Ciit, 
Debuerant, Laurens, te moriente mori. 
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"Exropet IJgiotfjLliyjv, xoti el fieiXct xapreo?$ ear tv. 

Horn. Iliad, xiii. 316. 

This verse is suspected to be spurious, and to have been inserted 
for explanation. One proof has not been observed : xu) is not 
used long before a vowel, unless it is digammated, which it is not 
in li. This position has, indeed, offended the ear of some of our 
best critics, who have recommended a transposition. 


Sabellicus had, in his historical works, written many sound 
maxims of prudence, wisdom, and morality ; but his life was far 
from giving an example of those virtues. Hence Latoinus sent him 
this distych : 

Quid juvat humanos scire atque evolvcre casus. 

Si fugienda facis, si facicuda fugis ? 


itteratp SfnteUtgmre. 


GERMANY. 

We present to our readers our usual extract from the Catalogue 
of books published at the Easter Leipzig fair, 1817* Fuller 
Catalogues may be had of Black and Sou, and also of Bohte, 
York Stieet, Covent-Garden. 

Acta nova Keg. soc. scient. Upsal. vol. viium. 4to. Up9al, 1817. 

Adelung’s, .1. C., Mithridates od. allgenieine Sprachenkunde 
mit dem Vater-Unser, als Spiachprobe in beinahe fiinfhundcrt 
Sprachen u. Mundarten. 4r u. letzt. bd. forlgcsetft von Dr. J. S. 
Vater. 8. Berlin, 18 J 7- 

Adelungs, F. von, Nachtrage zum In, 2n, und 3n, bde. des 
Mithridates, nebst einer Abhandlung d. Hrn. Min. v. Humboldt, 
iiber d. Vaskische. Iierausg. v. Dr. J. j5. Vater. 8. Ibid. 1817. 

iEschylos, die Peiser, u. Sieben gegen Thebcn, in d. Versart 
d. Urschrift, verdeutsclit von C. P. Conz. 8. Tubingen, 1617. 

Anakreoirs Lieder. Neu iibersetzt u. m. nbihigen Erlaunterungen 
bcgleit. v. Dr. A. Drexcl. 8. Landshut, 18 J 7* 

Antholugia Gr. ad. fid. Cod. olim Palatini nunc Parisini cx 
apographo Golhano edita. Curavit, cpigr. in Cod. Palat. deside- 
rata et annot. crit. adjecit Pr. Jacobs. Tom. ivus. et ult. Appa- 
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rat. Crit. ad Anlholog. complect. Acced. var. lect. ex ipso cod. 
Palat. collata a Dr. A. J. Paulssen. 8. Lipsia?. 1817.. 

Apollonii Alexandria de Constructione lib. iv. Ex recensione 
J. Bekkeri. 8. Berolini. 18 17* * 

Appendix ad Arnobii Afri edit. Lipsiensem, continens nnnott. 
et emendatt. quasdam cum priorum interpp. aliorum Vv. Dd. in 
hac edit, onussas, inspersis C. A. Heumanni conject. hactenus 
meditis, quibus suar. annott. supplement, adj. J. C. Orellius. 8. 
Lipsiae. 1817- 

Appendix ad totius Latinitatis lexicon /Eg. Forcellini fol. Patavii 
et Lipsiae. J 8 1 7- 

Ars Consentii V. C. de barbarismis et metaplasmis, nunc pri- 
mum e vet. cod. in lucem protracta. 8. Berolini. 1817. 

Ba\ y C., de naturae simplicitate in Eurifudis Oreste Disputatio. 
8. Trajecti ad Khenum et Lips. 1817- 

Bcck, Prof. J. R. G. Lexicon Lat.-Gracum manuale in usum 
scholarum, accedit index prosodicus. 8. Lipsiae. 1817- 

Bel ler man's, J. F., Versuch einer erklarung morgenlundischer 
Talismane, m. 1 Kupfert. 8. Erfurt. 1817. 

Bendavid, Laz. zur berechnung und gescliiclite des jiidisclien 
Kalendeis, aits d. Quellcn dargestellt. 8. Berlin. 1817. 

Bertholdt’s, Dr. L., Histor. krit. Einleit? in d. sammtl. kanon. 
und apokrypli. Schriftcn d. ulten u. neuen Testaments. 6r und 
letzt. Theil. 8. Erlangen, 1817- 

Bibel, od. d. ganze licil. Schrift. des alten is. neuen Testaments, 
aus d. Griiridsprachcn iiberselz u. durch nothige Anmerkung. 
erlauteit v. Dr. E. F. C. QSrtel. Jr. band, die 5 biicher Mosis en- 
thallcnd. 4. Anspnch. 1817- 

Blatter, philologische. Is. heft. 8. Breslau, 1817. 

Brandsteftcr, 11., das griechische zeitwort, systematisch darges- 
telt. 8. Laudshut. 1817. 

Brafidas, od. gebahrende Antwort auf d. in der Jen. allgem. 
Litt. Zeit. H. 172. 1816. erschienene recension der von Prof. 
Berger griechisch mit deutscher metrischen Uebersetzung heraus- 
geg. achten Fabcln des Babrius. 4. Miinchdn. 1817. 

Buttmann’s, Ph. ; griechische Grammatik. 8. Berlin. 1817. 
Buttniann und Schleiermacher iiber Heiudorf und Wolf. 8. 
Ibid. 1817- 

Callimachi hynini et epigrammata in usum lectionum edidit H» 
F. M. VoJgcr. 8- Lipsize. 1817- 
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Casars, J. C., Denkwurdigkeiten aus d. gallischen und burger- 
lichen Kriege iibersetzt von P. L. Haus 3te Ausgabe, Durchaus 
umgearb. von D. F. S track, 2 theile 8. Frankfurt a. Main. 1817. 

Clioerili, Samii, quae supersunt collegit et illustravit, de Cbcerili 
state, vita, et poesi aliisque Choerilis disseruit A. F. Naeckius. 
Inest de Sardanapali epigrammatia disputatio. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Ciceronis, M. T. Opera qua supersunt omnia, et diperditorum 
fragmenta. Recognov. C. G. Schiitz. tom. xvi. pars lma et 2da. 
8. Lips. 1817. 

Ciceronis, M. T. de natura Deorum, lib. iii. ex recensione J. 
A. Emesti, et cum eruditorum notis quas J. Davisii edit, ultima 
habet. Accedunt F. Creuzeri annott. ac prad'at. et var. lect. ex 
siii. cod. Mss. nondum collatis enotatuc. Apparatum crit. ct notas 
aliquot s lias adj. G. il. Moser. 8. Lips. 1817* 

Ciceronis, M. T., ad M. llrutam orator. Ex recensione J. A. 
Emesti. Edit, repetita. 8. Lips. 1817* 

Dessen auserksene Rcden iibersetzt von J. C. Wolff. Sr. bd. 
odcr Reden gegen den Yeires. lr. bd. 8. Altona, 1817. 

dementis Alexandrini liber, quis dives saliitem consequi possit, 
perpetuo commentario illustratus a C. Segaar. Gr. et Lat. 8. Tra- 
jecti ad Khcnutn et Lips, 18)7. 

Creutzeri, F. Mclctomata e disciplina autiquitalis. Fasc. 2us, 
8. Lips. 1817. 

Dereser, Th. A. Grammatica Hcbraica, cum notis masoreticis 
ac dictis quibusdam vet. testamenti classicis. 8. Lucerna ct 
lips. 1817- 

Dionysii Holicarn. Romanarum antjquitat. pars hactenus desi- 
derata, nunc denique opc codd. Anibrosianorum ab Aug. Maio 

J uantum licuit restituta. Gr. Ad edit, princ. Mediolanensem. 8. 
'rancofurti ad Moeuuni. 1817, 

Engel's Dr, Ph. C. T., Hcbraische Grammatik fur die Ersten 
Anfyqger 8. Giessen, 1817, 

Euripidis Tragoedias et Fragmenta, Recensuit, interp. lat. cor- 
jrexit, schol. gr. e codd. Mss. partim supplevit, partim emendavit 
Aug. Matthia. tom. 4us, complect, scholia gr. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Eutropii Hist. Romans, ed. accurat. mit Deutschen Anmer- 
Jcungen u. eineoi Wortregistcr, vqu G. F. Seebodi. S. Hannover. 
»817. 

Frahn, C. M., de Arabicorum etiam auctorum libris vulgatis 
crisi poscentibus emaculari exemplo posito historic Saracenic* 
Elmacini, 4. Casani et Lips. 1817* 
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Fundgruben des Orients, bearbeitet durcli eine Gesellschaft von 
Liebhabern. 5r. bd. Is. — 4s. heft. fol. Wien. 1817. 

Gesenius, Dr. W. 9 ausfuhrlicheres gram.' krit. Lehrgehaude d. 
hebraischcn Sprache mit durchgangiger Vergleichung dt verwandten 
dialekte. 2 bde. 8. Leipzig. 1817- 

Dosscn hebraische. Gramma tik. Zweite verbess. auflage. ’8, 
Halle. 1817. 

Dessen hebraisches Lesebuch. Zweite verbesscrte auflage. 8J 
Ibid. 1817- 

Gnovhici poetae Graeci. Ad opt. exemplar, fidem emendavh R. 
F. P. Brunck. Edit. nov. corr. notisque ct indd. aucta. 8. Lips. 
1817. 

Gregorius aus Cypem, d. Patriarchen, Selbst biogrnpbie. nebst- 
einetn d. ungedriickteu Briefe Gregor’s/ grieehisch aus ein. 
Hand sch rift herausg. von Dr. F. C. Matthia. 4. Frankf. a. Main. 
1817- . 

Hamaker, H. A., Lectiones Pbilostratese. Fasc. lus. 8. Lugd. 
Bat. 1817. 

Hammer’s, J. v., Geschichte der schbnen Redckunste Persiens, 
vom vierten Jalirh. d. Hedschira bis auf unsre Zeit. 4. Wein. 1817. 

Harlesii, T. C., Supplementa ad breviorem notitiam literature 
Romans; continuavit C. F. H. Kliigling. Pars lllia. 8. Lips. 
1817. 

Hartmann, A. T., Auf Gerhard Tychsen od. Wanderungen 
durcli die niannigfaltigsten Gebiete d. bibiisch asiatischen Literatur. 
Is. Bdclien. 8. Bremen. 1817. 

Dessen, Linguist. Einleitung in das studium der Biicher des A. 
Testaments, m. cin. Auwendung auf die judisch-palastinisclie 
Screibartd. N. Testamentlichen Schriftsteller. 8. Ibid. 1817. 

Heinrichii, C. F., Auctarium emendationum in M. Froutonis 
reliquias ex nupera editione Berolinensi. 8. Kili«e. 1817. 

Heinpel, T., de Diis laribus. Lips. 1817. 

Ejusd. nonnulla consensionis historic sacrae cum profanis cxempja. 
8. Ibid. 1817. 

Hermann, G., iiber die bestrit^ene Casur im Trimeter der 
griechischen Komodie. 8. Berlin. 1817. 

Hipponactis, et Ananii Iambographorum frag men ta, edidit T. 
F. Welckerus. 4. Gottingae. 1817. 

Historia precipuorum Arabum regnorum, ante Islamismum, e 
codd, Mss. Arabb. bibliotheca Reg. Havuiensis collegit, vertit, 
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animadversiones addidit Dr. et Prof. J. L. Rasmussen. 4. Havnise. 
1617. 

Homeri Ilias ex receusione F. A. Wolfii. ed. nov. 11 voll. 8. 
Liptf. 1817.* 

Dessen Ilias u. Odyssee, in Umrissen auf 64 Flatten vorgestellt 
voti J. Flaxman. 2 hefte. fol. Berlin. 1817. 

Horazen’s Bricfe aus d. lateinischen ubersetzt u. mit historischen 
Einleit. u. andern ndthigen erlauterungcn versehen vou C. M. 
Wieland. Stc auflage. 2 tide. 8. Leipz. 1817. 

Horatius Flaccus, des Q., Werke in gcreimten Uebersctzung. 
und N achahnnuigen von verschied. deutschen Dichtem bus alterer 
u. neuerer Zeit. Herausgeg. durcli J. S. Roscnheyn. 8. Kbnigs- 
berg. 1817. 

Hottinger, J. J., opuscula philologica, critica atque herme- 
neutica. 8. Lips. 1817- 

Isorratis Panegyricus. Tcxtuni rccognovit cum animadversioni- 
bus D. S. F. N. Moii, suisque edidit F. A. G. Spohn. 8. Lips. 
1817- 

Krause, J. F., Animadversiones in secundam epistolam Pauli 
ad Corinthios. Pars Illia. 4. Rcgiomonti. 1817. 

Kuinol, Dr. C. T., Commeutariiis in libros Nuv. Testament! 
histoncos. vol. Ilium. Evaiigelium Joliaunis. Ed. secunda. 8. 
Lips. 1817- 

Lticke, Fr. iiber den neutestamenllieheii Kanon dcs Eusebius 
von Casarea. 8. Berlin. 1817* 

Meyer, Dr. G. G., dc Clirysostomo literarum sacrarum inter- 
preter Paiticula lVta. 4. Norimbcrgu. 1 . 1817* 

Michaelis, J. D., Arabischc Chrestomathie. Ste von Prof. 
Bernstein verbessertc u. vernrehrte Ausgabe. 8. Gottingen. 1817. 

Middeldorpf. Dr. H. Cura* hexaplarcs in librum Jobi, e cod. 
Syriaco-hexaplari Ambrosiano-Mediolancnsi. 4. Vratislaviae. 1817- 

Miillcr, M. Z. Moritz, C. C. Sallustius, od. hist. krit. Uuter- 
suchung der Nachrichten von seinem leben, der Urtheile fiber 
seine Schriften und der Erklarung derselben. Nebst einein Bei- 
trag zur Kritik des Cicero und Seueca. 8. Zullichau. 1817. 

Munter’s, Dr. F. Religion der Karthagcr. 8. Kopcnhagen. 
1817. 

Nounos von Panopolis, Her Dichter. — Ein Beitrag zur ges- 
chichte der Gricch. Poesie, vom wirklichen Staatsr. von Ouwaroff, 
m. ein. Zueignung an Gothe u. Anmerkungen von Prof. F. Grafc. 
4. Petersburg, u. Leipz. 1817. 
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Koswlt, Dr. J. A. Opuscula. Fasc. JIIus. 8. Hals. 1817* 

Pfeiffer’s, Joh. Bench tigung der geu ohnlichen # Lcsart dcs 
Neuen Testaments, und Dnrstellung ailcr sinnverandemden ul 
sonst merkwiird. V aria n ten. 8. Berlin, 1817. • 

Phaedri, fabularum iEsopiarum Iibb. v. et Publii Syri aliorum- 
que vett. sentential ex recensione Bentlei, passim Codd. Mss. 
auctoritate necnon metri et rhythmi musici ope reficta. Addition 
est glossarium a Conr. G. Anton. Post mortem patris edidit Car. 
T. Anton. 8. Zitta\ia\ 1817. 

Piudari Carmina, curavit C. G- Hcyne. edit. nov. ct ex schedis 
Heynianis aucta. Ill tom. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Platonis Dialogi, grace et lat. Ex recensione Iinm. Bekkeri. 
Part. IId<e. Vol. Ilium, ct Part II lie. Vo), lum. 8. Berolini* 
1817. 

Desscn Phadros und Gastmnhl iibersetzt u. m. Anmerkungen 
begleitet,von Pr. Ast. 8. Jena. 1817. 

Dessen Werke von Fr. Sclileiermacher. In. Tills. Ir. bd. 2te. 
Auflage. 8. Berlin. 1817. 

Poppo, E. F., de usu particular av apud Gracos dissertatio 
Ima. 4. Lips. 1817. 

Reinhardt, J. F., dc L. A. Scnecse vita atque scriptis. 8. 
Jena;. 1817- • 

Rosenmiiller, E. F. C., Scholia in Veins Testa men turn. vol. 
Illii. para Iia. Edit. sec. auct. et emend. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Sallustius, C. C., Catilina, und des M. 1'. Cicero vicr Kcden 
gegen Catilina. Aufs neue verdeutscht u. erlviutert vou Dr. G. 
F. W. Grosse. 8. Halle. 1817- 

Sallust’s, C. C., iibriggehliebcnc Werke, ausser den Bruchstii- 
chen, iibersetzt durch J# K. v. Strombeck. 8. Gottingen. 1817. 

Sammlung der neuesten Ucbersctzungen d. romischen Prosai- 
ker, in. erlaut. Aninerk. 7r. Tlieil. in 2 bden. Casar’s Dcnkwiir- 
digkeiten. 8. Frank f. a. Main. 1817. 

ScHafer, G. H. Thesaurus criticus novus. Ed. nov. 8. Lips. 
1817. 

Schmidt, Dr. F. W. V., tausend griechische Wdrter, welche in 
den Worterbuchcrn von F. G. Schifeider u. F. W. ltiemer fehlen. 
4 . Berlin. 1817. 

Schmidt, W. J., iiber die Vortheile dcs Erlernens der griechis- 
chen Sprache. 8. Gottingen. 1817* 

Schott, Dr. H. A., Opuscula excgclico-dogmaticn. 8. Jena. 
1817- 
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Schulz, Dr. D. der Brief au die Hebraer.* Einleitung, Ueber- 
* setzung, u. Anmerkungen. 8. Breslau. 1817. 

Stolberg, Fr. Leopold, Graf zu, Geschichte d. Religion Jesu 
Christi. 13r. .bd. 8. Hamburg. 1817. 

Strabonis Geographia. Tom. lus. Greece, Ed. notis illitstravit. 
Coray. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Taciti, C. C., Germania. Recensuit et cum notis G. G. Bre- 
dow denuo edidit Dr. F. Passow. 8. Vratislavia*. 1817. 

Dessen Germanien. Uebcrsetzt m. Erlauterungen von K. 
Sprengel. 8. Halle. 1817* 

Tenuemann’s, Dr. W. G. Geschichte d. Philosophic. lOr. bd. 
8. Leipz. 1617. 

Thcologumena arithmetics ad rarissimum exemplar Parisiense 
emendatius descripta. Accedunt Nicomachi Gerasini Arithme- 
tics. Edid. F. Astius. 8. Lips. 1817* 

Theophrasti pcripatetici notationes morum, ex interpretatione 
J. G. Bemdtii, Jauro Silcsii ad exemplar a J. F. Fischero casti- 
gatuni et rccensitum. 8. Ratenoviee. 1817* 

Thucydidis de bello Peloponnesiaco libb. viii. ad optim. libb. 
fidem edit. tom. Hus. 12. Lips. 1817. 

Tibulli, A. Carmina libb. iii. cum lib. ivto. Sulpicis et alio- 
rum. cur. Chr. G. Heynii. Edit, quart, notis et observatt. aux. 
E. F. C. VVundeilich. Q. voll. Lips. 1817- 

Tibullus, A. m. deutscher Uebersetzung u. ein. Auswahl der 
vorziiglich priifenden u. erlautcnid. Anmerkungen. 4. N urn berg. 
1817. 

Wagneri, C. F. C., de temporibus verbi, imprimis latini Com- 
mentatio. 4. Marburgi. 1817. 

Wette, W. M. L. de, Lehrbuch d. hist, l^rit. Einleit. in die 
kanon. u. apokryph. Biicherdes Alien Testaments. 8. Berlin. 1817* 

Wolf, F. A. literar. Analckten fur alte literatur und kunst. £s. 
heft. 8. Berlin, id 17- 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION# 

CLASSICAL . 

M. Gail announces the coduuuation of his Historical, Militftty, 
Geographical, and Philological Researches, under the general 
title of the thilolome. The second volume contains many gram- 
matical and lexicological contributions towards the improvement 
of the New Edition of H. Stephens’ Thesaurus Linguae Grac^ 
now in the press at London. M. Gail intends likewise to esta- 
blish a new monthly Journal at Paris, to be .entitled le Philo- 
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loguc, the first number of which, containing 240 8vo. pages, will* 
appear on the 1st of January 1818, if a sufficient number of sub- t 
acribers can be obtained before that time. As in the second vo- 
lume of his Researches, the disquisitions in the Journal noticed 
above, will relate principally to Gramma’r and Lexicology, but 
without neglecting ancient Literature, History, Tactics, and Geo- 
graphy, with reference to Meiodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
and the Thesaurus Lingua; Gisera?. M. Gail has proved, that he 
is well qualified for conducting such a Journal, by several erudite 
Articles in the London Classical Journal, by Ins excellent Editions 
of Xenophon and Thucydides, in Greek, Latin, and French, 
with elucidatory Maps and Plates ; and by Ins Atlas to facilitate 
the study of Ancient History, which have met with the approbation 
of all Greek scholars in Europe. 

IN THE PRESS. 

• CLASSICAL. 

No 1IL of Stephens* Greek Thesaurus will be published on 
the 1st of November. 

Mr. T. Taylor is reprinting his translation of jiristoth's 
Ethics , Rhetoric, and Politics , in 2 Vols. 8vo. for the use of 
the Universities. 

Mr. Dib din's Bibliographical Decam&on will be published 
on the 1st of November. Price i)l. 9s. The work, executed in 
the finest style of printing, in thiee royal octavo volumes, will be 
found to contain, in the whole, not fewer than four hundred and 
sixty embellishments': of which upwards of eighty are upon cop« 
per; exclusively of the head and tail pieces, and initial capital let- 
ters, to each Day. 

A concise Grammar. of the Romaic, or Modern Gieek Lan- 
guage, with Phrases and Dialogues on the most familiar Subjects, 
compiled by Dr. Robertson, after a residence of some years in 
the Ionian Islands. 13mo. 

Horodiani Pseudo-Lexicon vocatum Kpimerismi, collated from 
the Manuscript iti Paris, under the direction of Professor Bois- 
sonade, whose critical and’explaualoiy notes .will be added. One 
vol. Bvo. # 

Leonis Diaconi Ilistoria : de Tacticu ad Imperut. Nicephorum 
Phocaui; Fragmentuin His tori® Joanuis Epiphanii, &c. Gr. et 
Lat. cum notis, 8tc. Hasii, Parisiis, et typographia regia, in 
folio. 

NO. XXXI. Cl.Jl. VOL. XVI. N 
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This volume completes the collection of the Byzantine His- 
torians. 

iEneac Taqtici Liber de toleranda obsidione, Gr. ad Codd. Mss. 
recens. veis. Latinam et Comment. Casauboni, notasque var. et 
suas adjecit Jo. Conr. Oiellius. Supplementum ad editioneni Po- 
l^bii Schwcighaeuscriaiiam, Lipsiae, in 8vo. 

Strabonis Geograpliica, a Siebeukees et Tzschucke, tom. vii. 
et viii. absol. a Friedeiminn, in Svo. 

BIBLICAL. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the* 
Holy Scriptures : in three Parts. By Mr. T. H. Horne. In two 
large volumes Svo., illustrated with Maps. Part I. will comprise 
a concise view of the geography of Palestine, and of the political, 
religious, moral, and civil state of the Jews ; illustiating the prin- 
cipal events recorded in the Bible. Part II. will present a copious 
investigation of the principles of Scripture interpretation, and their 
application to the historical, prophetical, typical, doctrinal, and 
moral parts of the Sacred Writings, as well as to the piacliral 
reading of the Scriptures. Part III. will be appropriated to the 
analysis of the Bible; including an account of the canon of Scrip- 
ture ; together with critical prefaces, and synopses to each book 
upon an improved plan. An Appendix will be subjoined ; con- 
taining an account, 1. Of the principal Mss. and editions of the 
Old and New Testaments; 2. Of various readings, with a 
digest of the chief rules for weighing and applying them ; 
5. Rules for the better understanding of Hebraisms ; 4. A concise 
Dictionary of the symbolical language of Scripture; 3. Lists of 
commentators and biblical critics of eminence, with bibliographi- 
cal and critical notices of each, extracted from authentic sources : 
together with chronological and other tables, necessary to facilitate 
the study of the Holy Scriptures. 

Extract of a Memoir , relative to the Progress of the Translations 

of the Sacred Scriptures at Serampore , in the year 1815. 

In the course of the past year, the Pentateuch has been printed 
off* In the Orissa language. This fully completes that Version of 
the Scriptures ; and thus the wtoole of the Sacred Oracles are now 
published in two of the languages of India — the Bengalee and the 
Orissa. 

In the Sungskrit , the Historical Books have been completed at 
press. In this ancient language, therefore, the parent of nearly 
all the rest, three of the five parts, into which toe divide the Scrip- 
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tures, are both translated and publislied-^the New Testament, the % 
IVntateuch, and the Historical Books. Two remain, the Hagio- 
grapha, which i? now put to press, and the Prophetic Books, the* 
translation of which is nearly linished. • 

In the llimlce language, the Historical Books are printed off: 
three fifths of the whole Scriptures are therefoie published in*thi$ 
language. The Hagiographa is also put to piess, and the Pro- 
phetic Books are translated. It was mentioned, in the last Me- 
moir, that the second edition of the New Testament in this lan- 
guage, was neatly finished: it is now in circulation. 

fn the Mnhratta language, the Historical Books are nearly 
printed off : the Pentateuch and the New Testament have been 
long in circulation. After these, ranks the S/ukh, in which the 
New Testament is printed off, and the Pentateuch printed nearly 
to the end of E\odus. 

In the Chinese , the Pentateuch is put to press; but various 
circtim^ances have concurred to retard the printing. The method 
of punting with moveable types being entirely new in that lan- 
guage, much time is necessanly requisite to bring it to a due de- 
gree of perfection. The present type, in which w'e are printing, 
is the fourth in size which we have cut, each of which has sus- 
tained a gradual reduction. This last, in which we are printing 
both die Pentateuch and the Epistles, is so far reduced, that, 
while a beautiful legibility is preserved, ^the whole of the Old 
Testament will be comprised in little more than the size of an 
English Octa\o Bible, and the New Testament will be brought 
into neatly the same number of pages as un English New Testa- 
ment. The translation of the Old Testament is advanced nearly 
to the end of the Prophet Ezekiel. 

In the Telinga language, the New Testament is more than half 
through the press. In the Iiruj , also, the New Testament is 
printed nearly # to the ehd of the Epistle to the Romans. — Three of 
the l our Gospels are finished in the Pushtoo or Affghan language* 
the Bulocliee, and the Assamese. Those in which St. Matthew 
is either finished, or nearly so, are, the Kuinata, the Kuncuna, 
the ‘Mooltanec, the Sindlice, the Kashmeer, the Bikaneer, the 
Nepal, the Ooduypore, the Marawar, the Juy pore, the Khassee, 
and ihe Burmaii languages. 

A very important resolution passed at the second meeting of the 
Committee of the Russian Bible Society, purporting, that they 
should not consider themselves to have attained the object of their 
Institution, til! they had provided with a Bible, every family, and, 
if possible, every individual, in the Russian empire. With what 
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ardour they are pushing forward to the attainment of this object, 
and accelerating the complete redemption of their pledge, will be 
seen, when it is stated, that, from the establishment of the Society 
to thfe present time, its Committee have either published, or are 
engaged in publishing, no fewer than forty-tlvee editions of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in seventeen different languages, forming a grand 
total of 1 90,000 copies. In the course of I8l6, the Committee 


have completed, 

Copies. 

Slavonian Bibles 10,0(>0 

Slavonian New Testaments 10,(X)0 

Finnish Bibles 5,000 

French Bibles 5,000 

Samogitian New Testaments 5,000 

The printing of the follow ing editions is cither continued, or 
lias been begun, in 1 S 1 7 : 

Copies. , 

Slavonian Dihles • • *20, 0(H) 

Slavonian New Testaments 5,000 

.Armenian Bibles 5,000 

Armenian New' Testaments 5,000 

Greek Bibles .‘3,000 

Greek New f Testaments 6,000 

( leorgian New ^Testaments • 2,000 

Moldavian Bibbs 5,000 

Moldavian New Testaments 5,000 

German Catholic Testaments 6,000 

Leltonun Nf\v Testaments 5,000 

Dorpalimi Jisthonian Testaments 5,000 

Tattai New Testaments 2,000 

Gospel of St. Luke, (extia copies) 2,000 

■ Psalms % . • . * 2,000 

Cahnuc Gospel * 2,000 


The number of Bibles and Testaments, issued in the course of 
the year, amount* to 19,431 copies, which is only about 500 copies 
fewer than were issued the tin ee ioriner years put together. -The 
expenditures are nearly in the same proportion. During the three 
years, 1813, 1814, and 1815, the Expenditure amounted to 

297,642 rubles, 47copecs; in 1816, alone, 227,770 rubles, 73 
copecs. 

Besides the above, preparations are making for Stereotype 
edition* of the Sculptures, 111 five difieunt languages: they are in 
a course of tianriution into the Common Russian, Tartar , and 
Curehan languages; and measures are adopting for procuring 
translations into Turkish Armenian and Buriat Mongolian , 
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When the Report was finished, His Excellency Mr, Turgcncff 
gave an account of the progress and success of the Bible Societies’ 
i«i other parts of the world, and expatiated particularly on the'gi- 
ganiic operations of the British and Foreign- Bible Society. 

JIJST PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICAL. 

Bibliotheca Classica Scriptoruin Gr.vcorum diligentissime cu- 
rata. Qui liteiis graecis deleclantur, iis collectionem novatn Atic- 
tomm Gni'coruin jta insenbendum et impensis mcis edendam indico. 
Coniplectetur luce bibliotheca probatissiinos ulriuscpie oralionis 
scriptures Griceos, quorum multi novis curis emeudati prodibunt. 
Godofied. Ilennc. Schaefer us, J > rofessor LipMensis, virlaude mca 
major, curnin geret typograpliicam ; founa nit, quani dicunt 
octavam, cadi'inqiie minor. Litciis exseribetur oculos le gentium 
hand fatigantibus, versa mn et capitum numen indirubuntur, atque 
turn cut lu et liabjlu, quo omahitiir idoneo, turn facilitate, quaerni 
et compaiari pnterit, curubo, ut hiec collcctio pr<csLet. 

Tomus primus, JKsehUum exlubcns, mercatu vcrnali liujus anui 
vc mini ivit. Scrib. Lips. m. Mart. 1 B 1 7 - J. A. G. Weigkl. 

si; to sag, Tvvra^ino i utto Koovs t. iVjxaAowot/Aov. Paris. 181?. 
8vo. pp. v + 1 2. # 

Nonnos von Panoplos dcr dichter. Kin Beytrag zur Geschichte 
dcr Gricchischtn Poesie. Vom WirLIichen Staatsrath Ouwaroff. 
St. Petersburg. 1817. 4to. pp. viii+103. 

Dissertation sur line Mcdaille inedite de P hr date IV., et sur 
quatre Mcdailles d’Attambilus ; par M. Grivaud de la Vincelle. 
Paris. 4to. 1817- 

iXOKPATOTS TIAXnrrPIKOS. Le Panegyrique on Iiloge 
d’Athenes, pair Uorrate. Texte Grec, revu soigneusement sur lea 
mcilleures editions, accompagne de notes histonques, critiques et 
giamniatic.des, etc. par E. P. M. Longueville. 12iuo. pp. xxii + 
264. l?a»is. 1817. 

Mineralogie Hom4rique,^ou Essai sur les Mineraux, dont il 
est fait mention dans les poeines d’Hom£re. Sec. edit, corng6e et 
augment6e. 1816. in 8°, 6 fr., et 5 fir. par la postc. 

Cet Ouvrage est elegaiumeut iinpriuie, sur beau papier, et ac- 
compagne dc deux vignettes. 

Litterarische Anahkten vorztiglich fiir alte Litteratur & Kunst 
deren Geschichte & Methodik. Herausgegcben von Fr. Aug. 
Wolf. Numb. II. pag. 261 — 522 + vi. 

This Number cc^j tains; ]. Cotnmcntatio ad Horat. Carm. i. 1. 
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2f). by M. Wolf. — *2. Ex familiari interpretations Ciceronis de 
Nat. D. i. 1 — 10. by the same. — 3. Dc Pherecydis fragments: 
by A. Mattlya?. — 4. Der Achat der heiligen Kapelle : by A. Hirt. 
— 5. Athens DcnkmUlcr, von Lord Elgin : by the same. — 6. Uber 
eiit dein Philodemus beigelegtes epigramm : by Fr. Jacobs. — 7. 
Conjectural delocis noniiullis Plutarch] : by the same. — 8. De voce 
avdpelx;Lov : by K. 11. Haiker. — y. lo. Nic. Nulus: by F. Ilulse- 
maun. — 10. Melanges Lilteiuircs : by M de Vdloi«on. — 1 1. Qu*es- 
tiones Epislohca? de oithngr.iphiris q mb usd am Glacis: h\ M. 
Wolf. — 12. Miscella Critica: by A. Seidler, C. F. Ilenuidi, ct 
M. Wolf. — 13. Mala a ut inelegans Latinitas in sciiplis rccentio- 
rum : by M. Wolf ct M, Heinrich. See. &c. &c. 

M. T. Ciceronis Orationiun pio Scauro, pro Tidlio, pro 
Flacco, paitts iuenitsr, cum schol. ad orat. pio Scauro item inc- 
ditls, leieusuil, notis illustravit A. Majtib. Cum ciueiidutioiubus 
sms et coininentariis tdidenint A. G. Ckameiius, et C. Hein- 
rich i us. 4to. Kiel 18 1 6. 

Library of classical authors, Grecian and Roman : or [ifper- 
toire] of editions and tianslalions of classical authors, published in 
Holland at the end of 18 16. 8vo. lieilin 1817. 

Spicilcgium crilienm in Thucydidem etLiviuni: auct. Dr. A. 

F. Linjjau. 4to. Riesluu 1817. 

Philological Feiiil/e s a periodical woik; published by a Society 
of men attached to ancient literature and antiquities. I. — 104 pp. 
in Bvo. Etesian 1817. — [This number gives an analysis of i Obss. 
crit. in Tlmcyd. Auct ore F. Pofpo. Lcipsic 1815 :* and of * Ti- 
bullus, published by Uusciike, Rostok 1814:’ and of Dutch 
distiques i mi h's de different ancient authors.] 

Euripidis Dr amnia: illustravit E.Z im>m erma stn. VoI. iv. pars 
prior. 8 vo. Fiankfort 1816. 

The Roman History of Titus hiv ius, with the supplements of 
Freinshcmius, translated into Italian by le Chevalier Luigi Ma- 
uiL. Vol. xwiii. 12mo. Brescia 1 8 1 (i. 

Introduction to the history of Grecian and Roman literature, hy 

G. D. Fuhrmann. Vol. ii. 8vo. Rudolstatt 1816. 

Carnehi Nepotis Vila? ejtcell. Imperatt. AHjecto Lexico. Edi- 
tionem curavitM. C. F, Luctmann. 8vo. Lcipsic 18 16. 

Specimen inaugura le, exhibens Miscellanea Literaria, auctore 
L.A.F. Bum a. 4to. Lei/de 1816. [Its object is a critical ana- 
lysis of the Eieclra of Sophocles.] 

Specimen litcrarium exhribens obss. in Xenophontis Symposium 
ct Cyropadiam, auctore J. Bhown, 8vo. Liyde. 1810. 
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A enophontis qua? exstant. Ex Iibb.scriptt. fide ef \v. dil. conjec- 
tuns recensuit et interpretatus est J. G. Schneider. 'Tom. iv. 
8vo. Leipsic 18U). [This\oI. contains the Memorabilia ami tbp 
Apology ol Socrates.] , 

A 'Fran eatim of the Mneid : with a picfuccand ciitica] notes: 
by C. Symmons. 4lo. London 1817. [Onlv 2.)0 topics printed.] 

Obss. on tlic ancient comic theatre of Athens, by P. l\ Kan n- 
g I ess ER. 8vo. Breslau 1 S 1 7- 

I. Bkkkeri Anecdota Grrcca. Vo 1. li. 8\o. Berlin 18I(>. 

Opmnt/a Mythofogica, philosophic a, et m ar/niwtien, ex cotld. 
maxnne Palaiuns mine piimum edidit, cm unique libioi uni notitiam 
et annotationcin adjecit, 1\ Cue earn. 

Essay on the life and writings of Plato, to determine the chro- 
nological older of the authentic Dialogues, ‘published as an inlm- 
duction to the study of the uoiks ol Plato, by h\ AsT. 8vo. 
Leipsic . >8 If). 

AxrrQurmis. 

Athenienua, or obss. on the topography and building? of Athens, 
by VV. Wilkins. Loud. 1811). 

Elucidations of some ancient gems, or engraved stones, |>v A. do 
Noun stem. 8vo. sj/ieiihtf gh 1817- 

Italy — The Abbate Mai has published at Milan, an aduifisc- 
ment, dated May 1, 1817, relative to a small woik of Philo edited 
by him last jear. This 'treatise on Viilue, which in the Milan 
Ms. bears the name of Plnlo, was wiitten according to olhci Mss. 
by George Gemistes Pleilio, a Gicek author of the l.Otlt century. 
It has even been long punted with the name ol the latter {grace et 
latine, Basilese, Opoiin, 1.002, 8 vo . — grace unit Stoheo, Antucr- 
piae, PJanliti, lo?'>, fol. $x.) M. Mai, theielon*, declares that he 
shall erase it from the list of in edited woiks lately published by 
lnni, obseiving at the same time, thar it would not lie impossible 
to assert the claim of Philo to this little Treatise, l. because the 
Milan Ms. . ttributes it to him; 2. because llie si\|e .seems not 
unworthy of antiquity; .‘3. because Gem isle* Pit Mm, who lias 
borrowed from various ancient authors, as Aristotle, Tliroplun&lus, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, and Arrian, might liate done the same in 
regard to Philo; 4. because Philo’ac tually composed books, no 
longer extant, upon virtue. Anticipating, however, the answers 
that might be made to these four observations, and unwilling to 
engage in any dispute on the subject, M. Mai requests scholars to 
consider his edition, of which he distributed but a very small num- 
ber of copies as cancelled. 
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BIBLICAL. 

A new translation, being the sixth edition, of the Treatise con- 
cerning Heaven and its wondeis, and also concerning Hell — being 
a relation of •things heard and seen by the lion. Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. 8vo. Demy, 8s. 6<L — Uo\aJ, 1 2s. (id. 

’Sermons on Faith, Doctrines, and Public Duties, by the Very 
Rev. W. V in cent, D. D , late Dean of Westminster. 8vo. 1817. 

To sixteen Sctiuoiis, stub us might be expected from the 
learning, oilliodoxy, and piety of the author, is added a Concio 
ml Cletum , m which the puiest doctrines of the Gospel are 
displayed in easy, correct, and elegant 1 /atinity. 

As a supplement to the account of Di. Vincent’s Life, given in 
our late Numbers, we extract from this publication the following 
Epitaph, written by himself - 

II ic requiescit 
Quod inorialc est 
GuMLI.Ml Vl M’l.NT, 

Qui pttci 

sub domus hujiiicc pmetialibus 
enu tutus, 
ill ox, 

post stitdin Academica coiifceta, 
unde uhilt icveisiK», 
atque ex imo Piaxeptorum gradu 
sunumim adeptus, 

Decanatu tandem lmjuscc Eccleshr, 
quam uuice dilexit, 
decoratus est. 

Qualis fuel it vita, studiis, moribus. 

Lapis Scpulchi alis taceat.* 

Ortus cx lumesta stirpe Vmmitionuti 
de Shepy, in agro Leicestriensi ; 

Natus Londmi Novembris secundo 17J9; 

Denatus Decembris 21 m<> 

1815. 

ORIENTAL. 

Fantasies of antiquity, or a collection of the mythological traditions 
of the Greeks, Romans, Egy ptians, and other oriental nations. 
By J. A. Richter. 5 v. 8vo. Leipsic 1815 — 1817. 


1 To this modest silence respecting his talents and bis virtues, an elegant 
and proper allusion is made in the Prologue to the Westminster Play ofr 
^816, Sec C/aw. Journ . No. XXIX. p. 158. 

V 
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J, B. Gail, Lee ten r Ro}al et Couservateur des Maiiuscrits 
Giecs et Latins A M. Ic Redacteur du Classical Journal; Sur la 
pret endue ville d' Olympic. 

Monsieur le Redactrur, • 

M. l\\bl>6 Ciumpi, prolesseur a Pise,* et M. tie Hause, J 
Palerme, en Sicile, out, tons lea deux a different! s epnques, Hit* 
I’existeiiee de la ville d’Olympic: a qm des deux appai ticut l'lnm- 
neur de la decouveite ? in a I’tiu m ;'» l'antie. On en trouve la 
preuve dans 1c rapport de I'lnstitut, 2 Juillet 181:3, p 42. On y 
armonre 1111 memoire oil j’essaie de prouver, ee quo cinq ans au- 
paravant j'avais enseigiu; dans mon (cole, qu’il n’y a jamais eu de 
ville d'Ohmpie, et qu’il nc manque a cetie ville taut cclebrce, 
si bien decrite par les g6ographes, si bien re pi e sen tee par de savans 
burins, que d avoir existe. Jai lu ce memoire eu 1812, fait attests 
par Ic inppuit de l’lnstitut, 2 Juillet 18 18, p. 4*1. Je ii’ai done 
rienprisinaM.de Hause in i\ JNL l’Abbu Cuuipi : I’avautugc 
de la priority in’apparticnt done. J'ai d& eu faire la remaiquc 
puisqu’elle a ccliappe A (’impartial M. Qiintremcic, rendaut compte 
de I’ojuiiion de M. de liause. Kile n’etoit pus indiiVei elite, pmx- 
que mon m6moire, en revclant une eireur a nos geographer, com- 
bat en outre unc doctrine seliolastiquc uionee, et qu’elle apprend 
a nos etoles A eviter un contrc-scns six cent fois 1 6 pete par les 
scholiastes, commentateuis, tuducteurs, lesqncls, avant mot, tra- 
duisoieut vj 'OAupna, la ville d’Olympie, loisqu’d falloit tra- 
duire, le lenitoire de J ’Olympic, ou 1 ’Olympic. Dans le mi'ine 
article du Journal des Savans, M. Quatremeie de Quinn lappclle 
ce passage de Pausanias (v. p. 401.) wteXAeiv ov% olov r* eo-nv utto 
toy tpovov, que Ton traduit d’apres M. I ley ne* par, on ne saurtiit 
passer detrure le hone ; ou avte d’autres, sous le trbue. M ids inti 
suiv( d’un acc. signifiunt pies de, illatit, je ciois, tiaduire, tl n*est 
pas possible d'upprorher du hone. Pomqiioi ? text qu’uii mur 
d’appm et de defense a Pentour du trone enipcchoit d’en approcher. 
(Voy. Paus. 1. l.*el) Pausun. 1. 1. et M. QiiulicnirVe. 

Je revieudrai sur ce passage, et j’exaniineiai, 1. Si Vausamas 
alia sous le hbne d’Amytlce , comme le pense le savant M. Qua- 
trem^re, uuoique le texte me semble due positivement le contrail e. 
4°. Si W?* rglirofo (Pans. iii. p. 294. Iig. dein. ; et p. 299- I- L) 
signitic sous le tripled; Si vno tpovov sigmiic sous le trone 
(Cl. p. 29(>. 1/27 «t 28.) Sur uiro tyc c dut. et acc. voy. lorn. ii. de 
mes Recherches Histor. Giogr. p. 150. 

L’Acad(mic Royale des lusciiptions et BeIIc9 Lettres a de- 
ccrne deux pnx dans sa seance du 25 Juillet dernier. Lc suiet 
d’un de ces prix, remi9 l’ann£e deruierc an concours, et renvoye A 
celle-ci, (tait, de rechercher tout cc qui pent coucerner u I’Histoirc 
NO. XXXI. * CI.JL VOL. XVI. O 
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de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie depuis ses commencemens jusqu’aux pre- 
mieres ann€es du troisi£me siAcle de l’£re chr6tienne.” 

a Les auteurs devaient comparer l’6tat des sciences, des'lettres et 
de la philosophic dans cette £cole, pendant le p6riode de temps 
iudiqu6, avec l’etat de ces meuies connaissauces dans la Grece et 
dans les diverses parties de l’empire fonde par Alevandie. Ils de- 
vaient aussi rechercher les causes des differences qui caracterisent 
l'Ecole d'Alexandrie, et faire voir comment ces causes out pi6par& 
la doctrine des nouveaux Platoniciens.” 

L’Acad6mie a decern^ Ie prix au M&moiie enregistr£ sous le 
d° 1, et qui a poui cpigraphe ce passage de S. Clement tTAlex- 
audrie : 

u 4>t\o<ro$latv 5s, ov rijv ZrwTxijv \syoo, ou5e ryv IlXaroovu^v, § tijv 
’Emxwpuiv rs xai 9 ApiOTOTe\wl)V aXX* oea etgrjrai Trap 9 exaarjj T«iv 
atpeeeevv tQutcjov xaAa>; (S ixautxrupyv per eve efiovg hneTYjf^ri; SiSdexovra), 

TOVTO (TVfLTFCtV TO BXXXSXT 1X0V $l\ieO$laLV Wpl” 

Lantern est M. Jacques Matter, honime de lettres, demeuraut 
A Strasbourg, departenient du Bas-lihm. 

Le sujet dc l’autre prix otait la question suivante : 

“.Quels sont, parmi les ouvrage* des auciens philosophes grecs, 
et en parlicuHcr parmi les ouvrages d’Aristote, ceux dout la con- 
naissance a ele tepandue en Occident par les Arabes ? 

te A quelle epoque, par quel les voics, cette communication a-t- 
elle eu lieu pour la pi r emiAie fois ? 

“ Quelle modification a-t-elle apportee a la philosophic scholas- 
tique V 9 

L’Academie a decerne Ic prix au Memoire enregistre sous le 
n° 1, et qui a pour, epigraplie ce passage de Roger Baron : 

“ Quatuoi sunt maxima coniprehendendaj veritalis offtudicula, 
quae omnein queincuuque sapientem impediunt et vix aliquem per- 
mittuut ad verum tituluui sapient iae pei venire, vid. fragiliset in- 
dignae auctoritatis exempluin, consuetudinis diuturnitas, vulgi sen- 
sus imperiti, et pioprue iguorantne occultatio cum ostentatione sa- 
piential appareutis.” 

L auteur est M. Amable Jourdain, Secretaire- adjoint de l’Ecole 
royale des langues onen tales. 

L’ Academic Royal e des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres fcnniivelle 
l’annonce qu’ellelit I’auncc dcrniiredu sujet du prix qu’elle adjugera 
dans la stance publifjue du mois dc Juillet 1818. Elle avail pro- 
pose de lasseinbler ce que leg* mouu mens de tout genre peuveut 
fournir concemant les “ Aniiults des j^agides, ou la Chronologic des 
rois d’Egypte, depuis la mort d’Alexandre-Ie-Grand jusqti’A I'asser- 
vissement de ce pays par les Romanis, apres la mort de Cleopatre, 
fille de Ptoleinee-Aul£te.” 

" L’Academie desire qu’on rapportc A leurs dates tous les fkits de 
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cette histoire qui ont une epoque certaine ; et qu'on determine, 
autant qu’il sera possible, la date de l’av£nement de chaque prince 
au trdne, et de la fin de chaque rdgne.” 

Le prix sera uAe medaille d’or de la valeur de 150G fr. 

Les ouvrages envoyes au concours devront fetre Merits en fran^ais 
ou en Jatin, et neseront requs que jusqu’au l er Avril 1818. 

Ce terme est de rigueur. 

L’AcadSmie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres propose 
pour sujet d’un autre prix au’elle adjugera dans la stance du mois de 
Juillet Id 19, de “ rechercher quelles etaient dans les di verses villes 
de la Grr£ce, et particulterement A Ath^nes, les diffgrentes fStes 
de Bacchus ; de fixer le nombre de ces ffctes, et d’indiquer les lieux 
situ£s, soit dans la ville, soit hors de la ville oh elles etaient c61ebr6es, 
et les diverses fepoques de l’annfe auxquelles elles appartenaient ; de 
distinguer les rites particuliers A chacune de ces f&tes, et de deter- 
miner specialement ceux qui faisaient partie des c6r6monies mys- 
tiques." 

Le prix sera une m£daille d’or de la valeur de 1500 fr. 

Les ouvrages envoyes au concours devront fore Merits en frangais 
ou enlatin, et ne seront requs que jusqu’au l er Avril 1819. 

Ce terme est de rigueur. 

11s devront fore adresses francs de port, au secretariat de l’ln- 
stitut, avant le terme present, et porter chacun une 6pigraphe ou 
devise, qui sera r&petee dans un billet cach(t£ joint au M&moire, 
et coutenant le nom de l’auteur. 

Les concurreus sont prevenus que 1’Acadcmic ne rendra aucun 
des ouvrages qui auront 6te envoyes au concours ; mais les auteurs 
aurout la liberte d’en faire prendre des copies, sJils en ont besoin. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


If any of our Readers should know the residence or address of 
any outlie descendants of Maillaire , we shall feel greatly obliged 
for information. We wish particularly to ascertain whether he 
left behind him a collection *of Letters from the Duke of Rutland, 
containing Critical Observations on+Clamcal Authors, &c. 

We shall give Professor Dunbars dissertation on the particle iv 
in our next. 

We received No. 11 . of Miscellanea Classicu too late for this 
Number. 
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The Account of Classical Mss . &c. will appear in our next. 

M/s reply to Mr. Bellamy came loo late for insertion. 

We consider the expression, which is the object of P. M/s in- 
quiry, as ellfpucal : in the first clause homo is' understood with 
'nemo, and in the second it is the nom. to laudet. A similar form 
occurs in Cic de Orat. iii. 14. Nemo extu/it eum verbis, »jui ita 
dixisset,- sed contemsit eum . 

We do not think H. E/s specimen of English Sapphics calcu- 
lated to make our readers admire that metre in our language. 

The article on Plutarch in our next. 

Conec turns in the Tin libation of St. John in our next. 

Whin* \\c acknowledge out obligation to Mr. C., whose favors 
we sliail he glad to receive, we must decline the insertion of the 
Collation, as we find that the edition of Matthui is not scarce in 
this countr) . 

On s’empressera dc donner Particle de M. N. stir la Iptterufure 
Grecque dans le No. prochaiu. Le retard n’en est nullcrncut vo- 
lontaire. 

Several other articles are received, to which due attention will 
be paid. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 

In Octavo, with the Plates separate in Folio, ]/. 85 . 

TOPOGRAPHY 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF Till: BATTLE OF PLATjEA 

Consisting of Plans of the Plain and City of PIata?a, of Plans 
of Eleuthera, iLnoe, and Phyle, and a View of Eleuthera, fioin 
Drawings made on the spot, by T. Allason, and engraved by 
Cooke. 
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REMARKS ON 

The Similarity of Worship that prevailed in different 
Parts of the Pagan Tfforld. 

jtrnNDnwK — g«l xiii. 8. 

No. iv.— [Continued from No. XXIX- P- 94.] 

If We more particularly draw our attention to that system of 
Divination, which so ‘ universally prevailed, we shall discover strong 
traces of .it, even in the writings of Moses* Although divination, 
iu the state in which we find it in idolatrous Egypt, forms no part 
either of the Jewish history or ritual, yet there undeniably exist 
parts of Holy Scripture, Which are referrible to this cunrent of 
popular opiniotf: the whole account of the water of jealousy, iH 
the 5th chapter of Numbers, the different instances of casting lots 
throughout the sacred volume, and the manner in which the 
Urim and Thummim are supposed to have revealed the Divine 
will, besides others, that might be adduced, most satisfactorily to 
uionstrate, that the ceremonies of the 1 Mosaic law were rather rites 
NO; XXXII. % Cl. Jl } . VOL. XVI. P 
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purified from vulgar errors, than ordinances absolutely new. The 
rabbinical Jews, indeed, ever debased in their intellectual re- 
searches, were as prone to a superstitious divination, as the nations 
whom they reprobate: to them certain days and seasons (the 
«clij}s«t of the moon,- and various contingent circumstances,) were 
inauspicious; they believed the gates of Heaven to" be closed every 
night, and evil spirits to be then endued with miraculous powers ; 
on the contrary, they accounted the cock an auspicious bird, who 
warned them of the approach of morn, when the infernal authori- 
ties were deprived of their sway. Hence, in Reshith Chachemah 
we read, : rfrb TQV W T2 ITDi"!? PU'3 VU HEW HO » 3 

Yet, though they thus bless God, 1 they scruple not to offer the 
cock in expiation for -their own sins, saying at every blow, 

d*t ft oro rwvovfr' toanm n» was ro wn h» nr 

ion ww 73 ay QUID 

!L7ia notwithstanding this, because he thus bears the sins of a man, 
the Talmudists dignify him with the name of 12} : also, on the 
hew moon in some months, some of them keep a festival for two 
successive days, others only for one , and others yet for a longer 
time ; but, with respect to the majority of their superstitions, all 
very nearly accord. -Although we find no such particular regard to 
omens, as is discernible among the ancient Romans, 1 yet divination 
formed an essential feature in the Druidical creed : with them the 
haruspices, and sortilegists, were indispensably requisite in the 
the transaction of every affair of moment, from whence the Druids 
themselves weic sometimes called hadredd^ i. e. adders; and phe- 
.rcllt, teachers of curious arts and sciences, metallurgy, 8tc, Thus 
Pliny observes, “ Britannia hodie earn (Mngiam) attoriiti ceTebrat 
taqtis cseremoniis, ut earn Persia dedisse videri possit.” Tacitus 
also records of the Germans,: " Auspicia, sortesque, ut qur maxi- 
mi observant sortium consuetudo siqiplex ; virgam frugiferae ar- 
bor! decisam, in 'fturcnlos amputant, eosque rotis quibusefam 
discretos, super candidam vdstem temeri ' ac fortuity spargunt : 

■— p 

1 iAinan offers a cock, a woman a hen, a pregnant woman a cock and 
Ac. Ac. See the Mubbaittinedan accounts of the angelic cock in the 
fit itiHeaVeo, the representative of eU cocks material and immaterial. 

* Cfcero dc DiVtoat ione. ; 
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i*i6* # « public^ consulatur, sacerdos chritatis, sin privatiro, ipsd. 
paler femiliae pnecatui deoa, eoelumque suspicions, ter syigtdos 
sublatos secundum irapressam ante notam interpretatur ” Hero* 
dotus mentions the divining lots amongst the Scythians, and Am* 
raianus Marcellinus those used by the Alani. Mr. 'Maurice, and 
others, . have likewise largely written concerning the Anguiiumi of 
the Druids, which Pliny thus describes : “ PratereA eat ovoruiq 
genus in fflagnft Galliarum fam& omissum Grecis. Angues innu* 
men testate convoluti, salivis faucium corporumque squamis glo- 
merantur ; Anguinum appellatur. Druidse sibilis id dicunt in eub^ 
lime jactari, sagoque oporters intercipi, ne tellurem attingat. Pro* 
fugere raptorem equo: serpentes enim insequi,* donee arcentur amnis 
alicujusinterventu.” Among the Bardic remains are several little poems 
Called Gwa itc ran a u charms or talismans, or Gorchanau in- 
cantations, which names clearly bear allusion to this fruitful branch 
of idolatry. Diodorus Siculus says of these people, ftikirtx ST Sw 
Tigl tivcuv (tey&Xeov iicurxtTrwvrai, iragaEogov xot) *m<rrov e^ova vopupev 
avtparrrov yap xaTourxtfaavTts, rwrrown ftct%<xlpa, Kara tov vnip 
diotQgayfiot Toiroir xa) iretrovrof tov wXvjyevTQs ex tv($ irree<ria>s xa) tom 
virotfjotyfiov twv ft eX&v, eri Si rrj$ tov oil (taros pvrtws to (teWov Woucn, 
vaXotii Tiyi xa) voXv^po vitp irapaTr}<ru * ep) rovrmv we* 
‘Triarrevxires. But, in Strabo's manner of relating it, there ap- 
pears a trivial difference. Yet, although great ft as the attachment 
of the Druids to divination, it is absolutely impossible that they 
could exceed the nations of the East ; for divination is the off- 
spring of superstition, cradled by the wretched priestcraft of orien- 
tal climates, being the worthy profession of those oracular impos- 
tors, whose sole employment it was to embody the wild horrors of 
the fancy. Niebuhr relates the juggles and frauds practised by 
Santoris, Derveesbes, and others ; and Pietro delk Valle gives an en- 

tertaining history of the^L^* or liver- eaters. Hence is it, Jhat 
talismans and amulets are eagerly purchased by the fanatic herd,, to 
seejire them from the real or imaginary calamities of life, and to 
invest them with a subaltern species of magic power. Many r 
however, of these are simply verses from the Koraun, written either 
iu the common character, or in cabbalistical letters ; some are tuffs 
made from searches’ hair,— water poured from a shell on earth ta- 
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.ken from axlead man’s grave, — small beads,— magic knots,— ^liga- 
tures fastened round the arm,— spherical pieces. of wood, &c. — a 
composition of human bones, or dirty rags, &c.— with many others 
too numerous to name, which have the peculiar properties of ef- 
fecting a reconciliation among enemies,- of defending from murder, 
fascination, insanity, and the maladies incident to human life ; also 

from sorcery, more especially from that species called 

or fascinating eyes, such as those of the from all kinds 
of evil, the bites of serpents, &c.; while some of another species 
are used to cure love, to gain the affections of a lover, to keep 
husbands and wives faithful, — some, to prevent conception, ad fe- 
mora mulierum ailigantur , others to cause it. Many of these are 
suspended about the necks of camels aud horses, for various pur- 
poses ; and of all is, perhaps, the most famous, being an 

amulet bearing on it an infinity of magical or mystical characters 
under a certain horoscope, which will avail against all calamity and 
fascination, and preserve every treasure, with which it is buried for 

✓ purposes of concealment. Of a similar nature is 

or the. science of saud, which, in addition to other properties, con- 
fers, prophecy on its possessors. It is a matter of surprise, that 
these absurdities should have acquired such extent ; especially as 
Muhhammed 'continually inveighed against the idol9 and supersti- 
tious practices of the Pagan Arabs. In Sura, v. 4. we find this 


precept, respecting their divining arrows', 

MU 


\y+m£im3 ^ 


pf which Sale in hia preface has given a minute ac- 
jcpuut, and. of which Jellul’oddeen records these particulars : 


yU I 4 J yt&t. Ij-ilT y itfT II aiL> <X*s mum i**i *1 

which is very similar to the Rabbinical accounts of the Urim and 
Thummim. This superstition of divining arrows, doubtless, pre- 
vailed over all the East ; the prophet Ezekiel has poetically men- 
tioned their use at Babylon, in his xxistcbap.2I. 22. and Isaiah 
has continual allusions to the abominations which we have cited. 
Even Muhhammed, who affected to censure b>s unconverted cotiu- 
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toymen, was not incredulous, as appears from the fable of the Jew 
JLobeed and his daughter* Originally, these absurdities seem merely, 
to have been prayers and religious duties, metamorphosed by en- 
thusiasts and sectagogues into amulets, charms, and all the mon- 
strous imagery of credulity, fiven Teemoob, the great and un- 

cpnquered, wrote a treatise on or omeus, and in the Per- 

sian translation oF the Tuzuk, we read, that when one of his mis* 
ti esses was indisposed, 

VyJ Sy* jl JUm dC a«x/T" 

* — 

,-JlTjuj JIm* SAjjly^ y C»iL» 

* ^ 

Many of these impostors acquire their livelihood by thesfc prac- 
tices. llie Malays, to this day, yield not in fanaticism to the 
Arabs, or the ancient Druids; the Chaldaeans and Egyptians en- 
couraged occult sciences, as much as possible ; and the Hindoos 
(as may be seen from Mr. Ward’s work on their religion and man- 
ners) perhaps exceed every nation on earth in superstition : — for 
instance, the amulet which Koushulya is represented, in the Ra- 
mayana, to have bound on Rama’s right hand, defended him more 
efficaciously, than other mantras, from the evil power of the Rakk- 
shashas. The wonderful fables of Odin’s magic, the prophetic 
powers of the Runic characters, and the magic* rings of the Sanjo- 
thracians, are all referable to the same school. The magical book, 
also, of the Tau tse sect, in China, thpir various sacrifices to spirits, 
accompanied wijJ) extradrdinary ceremonies, shew, that atone time, 
perhaps, there existed not a nation on earth, that was free, altoge- 
ther, from these and the like fanatical rites. 

Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the Hyperborean island, fa to~$ 
Avrmpav t fa KtXtlxijf rovoif xarA rfa ’Hxeavov, in which Apollo 
was considered to be the cBief deity,-— in which were many bards, 
(Kjflapiora*,) 4nd circular temples, (crpaiponSp rco o^pon,) ob- 
serves, «X e,v ' Tjrepf3opiovs T$i« v Tiva HietXixrov, xet 1 itpog 

Tcti^EAAijvas oixiiorara StetxelaSar and from the ceremonies per- 
formed at the vernal equinox, mentioned in the sequel, there can be 
no difficulty in discovering this Hyperborean island. J conceive, 
‘that by Ifeav tiv* SjbAwctov, Diodorus implies, that otir Druids' pos- 
sessed a sacred language ^ but, whether my interpretation be cor- 
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rect, lei thjfe following observations determine. The affectation of 
a particular “ holy tongue ” seems to have beenvery general ; and 
although; indeed, the .common people among the Jews spoke the 
same language as the high priest and Levkes, yet there is no reasdn 
for doubting^ that they possessed much information; which they 
withheld from the lower orders. However, from C«sar, it has 
been urged; that the Druids were ignorant of the use of letters/ 
and Mr. E. Williams observes, that, before letters were in use 
among them, they had a wonderful art of assisting the memory, by 
which art they preserved their traditions. Now, whether the lan- 
guage was preserved orally or by writing, that “ wonderful art 1 ’ may 
ajtiH have been the medium by which the bardic theology has been 
transmitted to our day ; and the secrecy of the Druids, which origi- 
nated from the same motive, which induced the ancient Egyptians 
to conceal their knowledge under symbols and hieroglyphics, may 
have inclined this order to reject the use of letters, and adopt some 
other plan of recording their “ memorabilia.” General Vallancey 
remarks, that the Irish Druids marked cycles on rough stones, as 
Abraham was said to have done, that there were rude pillars inscribed 
with Ogham, or saefed characters, which nonetbut Druids could 
read, (which seems to contradict the authority of Csesar); and Mr. 
E. Williams supports the General, by averring lafge stones to have 
been found in Casdigan bay, with inscriptions in the Roman cha- 
racter, but in some unknown language. Most of those inscrip- 
tions which occur in Meyrick’s History of Cardiganshire, are either 
Runic or Latiu, in Anglo-Saxon characters. General Vallancey 
adds, “ There is great reason to think that they hid three alphabets 
at one time, the Phoenician, Pelasgian, and Ogham or mysterious; 
tbe last word, Sir Wm. Jones bas informed us, is Sanscrit, and 
used by the Brahmins in that sense.” Pausanias, in his tenth book, 
instances several ancient hymns among t the Greeks, “ those original 
Doric hymns, (as Bryant writes,) which were universally sung in 
their Prutaneia and temples. These were in the ancient Ammonian 
language, and said to have been introduced by Pagasus, Agyieus, 
and Olen. This last some represent as a Lycian, others as a Hy- 
perborean, and by many he was deemed a.n Egyptian. They were 

l Tbe probability is, that the DruidB concealed theirute of letters ; Muh- 
bammed, for instance, was called the illiterate prophet, although the con- 
traiy might easily be substantiated. ' 
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chanted by the Purcones, or priest* of the Sun, and by the female 
hierophants, of whom the chief upon record were Pbaennis, Ph&-' 
monoe, and B*o s the last of these Mentions Olen as the inventor 
of verse, and the most aocient priest of Phoebus.” On referring 
carefully to Pausanias, 1 hav^tbeen unable to discover Bryant’s au- 
thority for calling this language “ Ammonian : n the same indispu- 
tably learned, although too fanciful writer, .conceives# that many old 
hymns were preserved in the oracular temples, and long retained 
and sung, when their meaning waa imperfectly known. From the 
hymns ascribed to Homer, and inserted in the Oxford editions of 
the Odyssey, it is evident that the priests of Delos had hymns in 
many tongues, and that the priestesses were able to imitate the 
speech of many people: 

• nitron 8* avipunroav xal Kapfiahieunw 
(uyjitrP <<r*or U xiv etMf, ixarrov 

ourcf a$i xatij <r wapqpev aoi&g. , . 

Onomacritus is also said to have copied some sacred hymns in 
Pieria, wiliqh Bryant calls translations from ancient Orphic poetry t 
written in the original “ Ammonian ” language ; and he thus par- 
ticularises his meaning : “ The Helladian£«»'».were of the race 
which I term f Ammonian / and came from Egypt and Syria, but 
originally from Babylonia. They came under various titles, all 
taken from the religion which they professed.”* From whence, it 
would not be difficult to show, that his <r Ammonian language” 
must have been a language cognate with the ancient Sauskrita. Pel- 
loutier, speaking of the Celts, observes, that their prayers were 
hymns, 44 On a Vu encore, que ces hymn?* se chantaient au son des 
iiistrumens, and avec divers mouvemens du corps, de marine que 
’chaque cantique avait non seulement son air, mais m&me sa danse 
paiticuli&re.” Brotier remarks, 44 Omnibus retro saeculis, et apud 
barbaras omnes gentes, u* ex Americas populis nobis adkuc com- 
pertum, idenyAiit carmimim usus,” 8ur. Tacitus, also, says of the 
Germans : “ Sunt illis base quoque cSFinina, quorum relatu, qwtai 
Babditum vocant, accenchint animos, futurseque pugnse fortu- 
namipso eantu augurantur ; terrent enim, trepidantve, proutsfc- 
nuit acies. Nee tarn voces ilia, quim virtutis concentus videnttir: 
adfectantur pracipud asperitas soni, et fractum murmur, oftjectis 
ad os scetis, quo*plenior et gravior vox repercussa intumescat." 

Mr. Davies, the autlic/r of (he Celtic Mythology, is qf opinion, 
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that the Britons, also, anciently had- certain mystic poems, com- 
posed .in some dialect of Aria : accordingly, we find a foreign 
prayer in tbd Myvyrian Archaeology : 

Gwawd Lludd y Mawr. 

Kathl goreu gogant, 

Wyth nifer nodant ; 


' * \ ' * * 

6 Brithi, Brithoi, 

Nuoes nuedi ; 

Brithi, Brithanai, (al. leg. Brilhanhai) 

Sychedi, edi enroi ! 8tc. 8tc. 

the translation of which may be found in the Celtic Mythology ; of 
which this is the final part ; — “ On the day of the Sun, there truly 
assemble five ships, and five hundred of those that make supplica- 
tion,' O Brithi, Brithoi, &c.— O son of the compacted wood ! the 
shock overtakes me ; we all attend upon Adonai, in the area of 
Pumpai." These four lines belong to no Celtic or Gothic dialect ; 
and Mr. Faber has concluded them to be Hebrew, according to 
the following specimen : 

H*n/rovra*irr 
ny maxima 
’aa/v-a/ma 
: 'in «n ny ny tid 

Sir Wm. Drummond, in Class. Journ. No. xxvi. p. 42), gives a 
far more ingenious version : 

V/mwo irt 
nymavyma 
w/rovro 
.•yvnnynyiD 

. Monboddo well remarks, that in judging of the affinity of lan- 
guages, we are bat little to regard the vowels, and lag all our stress 
upon the consonants: perhaps, indeed, there may be other tongues 
to the which these lines are referriblt; but, from the similarity of 
religious rites, and from the strong authorities which I have else- 
where cited, 1 am. inclined to suppose that these words rather be- 
long to the Sanskrits, than to the Hebrew tongue ; nor need it be 
a matter of surprise that they have been pronounced Hebrew or 
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Phoenician, when it is recollected, that an immense. number of 
Chaldee roots are to be found in the Sanskrit lists of Dhatfo*.' 
Prithii-Raja is a direct Sanskrit translation of Hu Gafdarn ; and in 
theMagadhi, and several colloquial dialects, B is pronounced P,and, 
as may be seen in Stephanus, IJprrrav/ai) was used by old writers for 
Bptjr*vtxii : — now, on a reference tq Captain Wilford’s luminous 
essays, we find that Prithu-Raja was a well-known name in Indian 
story, and by collating the coinciding points, the correspondence, 
or rather identity of character, is undeniable indeed, Prithft was 
a form of Vishnii, produced by churning Vena’s right arm after his 
dtath ; who, likewise, afterwards married a form of Lakshroi, and, 
to finish the whole, Cdptain Wilford identifies him with Noah. 
This prayer, it may naturally be imagined, must have some con- 
nexion with “ the open procession/’ mentioned at the beginning of 
the verses, and the ceremony seems to accord with those of Osiris* 
Isis, and Horus, of Bhawanee and Jagannatha, and the like. Ado- 
nai forms no singularity in this piece, since we may discover a 
variety of Hebrew words in the Bardic remains ; and the demi- 
Christian bards affected to display all that they bad learned from the 
Christians ; and as it is well known how grcfct was the entpity that 
prevailed between them and the Church of Rome, Taliesin boasts, 
that his lore, as well as theirs, was detailed in Hebraic, which will 
satisfactorily account for Hebrew terms occurring in Celtic writings. t 
Conceiving, then, these verses to be Sanskrit, 1 thus translate them, 
111 connexion with the preceding : “ On the day of the Sun, there 
truly assemble five ships, and five hundred of those who make sup- 
plication; lo! Mighty One ! (Hu Gadam!) come, thou Mighty 1 
One !* In our ships be thou conducted ! Mighty One ! Mighty 
One ! do thou guide (steer) us ; be thou our friend, and be our pi- 
lot !” ■which * seems in perfect unison with the ceremony of the 
procession of Osiris gubepator mundi, with which that of Hu 
Gadarn corresponded. Thus Joes it appear* that the T 8 i« 
of Diodorus Siculus signified a ’sacred language used by ibe 
Druids. 

St. John Coll. Cambridge . D. G. WAIT > • 


1 Gadarn is mighty. 

‘ 2 See No. XXI. ofcthe Classical Journal , p. 4. 
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MANUSCRIPTS, 

BIBLIQAL t CLASSICAL, AND BIBLWQ- 
ORIENTAL . — No yiii. 

%* We have made arrangements for collecting an account 
of all Jpattiuicrtpt* on the foregoing departments of 
Literature, which at present exist in the various Pub- 
lic Libraries in Great Britain. We shall con- 

f * 

tinue them till finished, when an Ikdex will be given of 
the whole . We shall then collect an account of the Ma- 
nuscripts in the Roy al and Imperial Libraries on 
the Continent , 

Thr late Marquis of Lansdowne's Collection of MSS. formed, 
it is well known, ope of the best private collections in the king- 
dom. They had been procured by the assiduity of two, eminent 
collectors, Mr. James West, and Mr. Ph. Carteret Webb, and re- 
late principally to the laws, government, topography, and civil his- 
tory of England and Ireland. Mr. West’s comprehends i 15 vols. 
in fol. of the Ceeil stAte* papers, with some others which have been 
little known, and are very curious. They also contain Bishop Ken- 
net’s historical papers ; together with surveys of counties, heraldi- 
cal collections, with many original and valuable registers of abbeys, 
&c. Mr. Webb’s collections contain papers relating to the history 
of Parliament, and the revenue of the Chancery, Exchequer, Trea- 
sury, Spiritual and Admiralty courts, Wards and Livery, Star-cham- 
ber, 8cc. They also comprehend 30 volumes of the papers of Sir 
Julius Ca&sar, Judge of the Admiralty in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
and Master of the Rolls in James J. and Charles JL; and* from 
these, it is said, may be obtained an almost entire history of the 
finances of those reigns. 

Besides these two collections, the Lansdowne MSS. contain 
many valuable articles that were t copied from the records in the 
Tower, and from those which hail belonged to tfjat well-known 
collector of our old English histories and records, Sir Robert Cot- 
ton. From among these we have selected the few articles which 
seeiped most to relate to our department of Classical and Oriental 
literature, in connexion with our xxviith Number of the Classical 
Journal. • 

878. Cicero de Inventione Rhetorics, libri ii. This treatise of 
Cicero’s, so remarkable far method «nd perspicuity, is ben written 
in (iind of as remarkable elegance and correctness. It is a 
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small octavo, written in the fifteenth century, on vfellum, with . 
initial® painted and illuminated. 

( 279- Cicero de Officii®, libri iii. This MS. is of *the same pe- 
riod, but more abbreviated, and not bo well executed in point-of 
correctness. Its system of pointing too is somewhat different. ' It 
is a small quarto, written on vellum. 

880. Writers on husbandry, Columella, Xenophon, Cato de Re 

Rustica. In folio, written on vellum: of the fifteenth century. 
Xenophon is not in Greek; and the treatise, indeed, is rather some- 
thing in Latin, formed on the GEeonomics of Xenophon. Disserta- 
tion or Dialogue of Xenophon. # 

881. Codex vetus Virgilii Maronis, made from a MS. in the Va- 
tican, so as to preserve the ancient shape of the letters, and accom- 
panied with curious paintings, exhibiting the'subjects of the verses 
as here extracted from different parts of Virgil. It is in quarto, 
and has4his title, u P. Virgilii Maronis Opera quo; supersunt ab 
Antiquo Codice Vaticano ad priscam Literarum et Imaginum For- 
mam descripta in Bibliotheca Eminentissimi Camtyli Maximi Car- 
dinalis.” An. mdclxxvic. The original MS. was very ancient. 

882. A MS. of the entire worM of Virgil, comprehending the 
jEneid, the Georgies, and Bucolics, in folio, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

883. Horatii Epistolae, Sermones et Carmine, uni cum Juve- 
nalis et Persii Satyris, on vellum, of the, 15th century. This is a 
fine MS. in quarto, and has something rather curious attached to 
its history: it formerly belonged to Mathias Corvinus, king of 
Hungary. It contains some curious and rathet strange readings ; 

Nunquam dimoveas ut nave Capra— 

Quod si me Liricis inseres vocibus. 

Feriam siderg sublimi vertice. 

This MS. alffi came into the possession of the celebrated Dr. 
Taylor, who left it, with many more, to Dr. Askew. 

884. Martialis Epigrammata, written in a neat Italic character, 
on vellum, of about the fifteenth century. 

885. Suetonii Opera ;■ an elegantly written MS. on vellum, 
painted and illuminated, of about the same period. 

988. A. H/Boetii Severini Opera omnia :Tol. 2 vols. on vellum, 
richly illuminated, and very neatly 'written, of nbout the fifteenth 
or .sixteenth century. It is supposed these two beautiful volumes, 
as well as„some of the preceding, formerly belonged to the 
dicean family at Florence. 

1298* Lea vrais Claricules du Roi Salomon, par Armodel, 4to. 
It also contains le Livre d’Or, which relates to the virtues and eba- 
ractera of the Paalms of David, in French, but with Latin mot- 
toes. The Psalms eud Athenaeum Creed are here converted WJO 
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. pharms ; for it is a book of magic. There is nothiug of science in 
it ; 'and it shows of' what trumpery the ancient magic consisted. 

. - 1293. Les'*6ritabJfs Claviculesdu Roi Salomon; another MS, in 
the style and character of the preceding* though the penmanship is 
better executed : and he who can take in and digest the Discours 
PrHiminaire, being Solomon's Dedication to his son Roboam, may 
easily take in the rest. We are informed, at the beginning of this 
manuscript, that it was translated from Hebrew into Latin by the 
Aabbin Aboghazar. ' 

1115. Chronicon Mundi ab Adamo ad Jesum Christum: an 
ancient, and very curious roll, illuminated, well written, and well 
preserved, but, income parts, of no greater authority than the pre- 
ceding book, on magic. Whence is derived the knowledge of the 
following, which is delivered as an undisputed fact, we know not : 
fieata Virgo Maria Mater Domini xn annormn erat, quando con- 
cepts fuit Dominus per Spiritum, together with other minutenesses 
concerning the day of Christ’s birth, &c. 

1301. Continuata Series etHist. Omnium Germanorum Impe- 
ratorum, necnon Tyrannorum qui Imperium'Romanum occupare 
conati 6unt, per Octavium de St rad a Martuanum : a somewhat 
more modern MS. than tbe former, and not of such exquisite pen- 
manship, but very useful for those who attend to medals. 

1294. Cabalistarum Dogmata : a very modern MS. consisting 
of extracts from that singular and extraordinary man, John Pic de 
Mirandula, Latin and French, with a copious Index. 

The Lausdowne collection did contain several curious Chinese 
MSS. together with original drawings of fruits and flowers, with 
views of the interior of China, its costume, manners/xustoms, and 
trades ; all done by tbe first artists of the country : it does not ap- 
pear, however, that they were lodged in the British Museum ; 
nor, indeed, would they have much concerned our department of 
Classical and Biblico-Oriental MSS. ** 

• On reading the above article, the reader will perceive (by consult- 
ing tbe 27th Number of the Classical Journal,) that it has not ap- 
peared in its due order ; and it may be proper to account for the 
delay, so that it may be understood; that it has proceeded from no 
jieglect, either in the’writer or ^publisher. When the gentleman, 
who undertook to jive an account of the Classical and Bibiico- 
Qriental MSS. iu the British Museum, found it necessary, through 
other engagements, to relinquish this undertaking, the present writer 
was engaged to complete the work, by giving an account of the 
Cottonian and Lausdowne MSS. which related to this subject : 
and sq far as the older of time is concerned, was duly 

perfom||r His copy was sent, with one or t%o books, to the 
publisher^ to be inserted in the regular . succession : but whether 
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through want of faithfulness in the person by whom th^parcel was 
sent, or by the parcel being mislaid at the pruiting-offce, it 
never deceived by the publisher. So while the writer, being at a' 
distance, thought the publisher had his reasons for delaying to in* 
sert his account, the publisher was ascribing delay to die writer ; 
but from the above true statement, it will appear that neither was* in 
fault. 

The writer, having thus, amidst illness and some hurry, imperfectly 
re-executed what he eugaged to perform, doubts not that this article 
will henceforth proceed regularly, V 

G. D* 


E. H. barker; 

EPISTOLA CRITICA AD TH . GAISFORDJUM, DE 
FRAGMENTIS POETARUM MINORUM GR . 


PARS SEXTA 

Theognis (et Okphgus.) Euseb. Pnep. Evang. xiii. 14>, ponit 
ista, inter alia, ix tm 9 Apt<rroflo6kw /S ariAei nro\i(ixlcp vpoewtfotvn- 
[lsvgvv : 

06 yip xiv rig iSoj ivyrwy fiepwrm xpalpovra, 

El pJj fMUVoyn^s ti$ anoppabt; fyvXov iveniev 
Xotktioilm' tSptg yig ir\v aiorpoto wopclrjs. 

’Agxyv a 6 to$ f^soy xx) fieovarov i)8s TeXcurijv, 

Xoyos &g%aueov, c£$ u\oyavrj$ 8iera£fy, 

9 Ex 9eoiav yyipLomn Xetfiwy xetri ihrXoxu itffLoy. 

Sic edidit Hennannus post Gesnerum. De lectiooe, quam faabet Jos. 
Scaliger 1 Vett. Gr. Frigmm. sel. p. 8., * u&oysvfc, pro uAoymfc, 
uterque silet. u Multi Orphaica scripserunt, i. e. multorum 
poetnata extabant olim, quorum materia e doctrina Orphei, de 
quibus vide apud Suid. Sed major pars poematum Orphaicoruni 

* Voces asterisco notate in H. Steph. Then. non leguntor. 

1 *OP4>AiKO£. Tituluin banc ipticalo suo prsfigit virmagnns: ’Ex rSt'Oflwixwv 
'Ovofjutxf'iTov. illiquid boroanl passi aunt Ed J tores Non %hes. Steph. Pt. iii. p. S<&. 
n,, qnl “ dnbitadt, an a v. ’opfidf formari posait adject ’Opfaixlf,” quod repeiitnr 
in Jo. Diacon. Alleg. in Hetiedi Theog. p. 967. a med., now ’ojffai- 

xor, e Suida affe rentes, * ’ogfrfa xvpa- *<$ 'Otfiws. Vocem enira banc satis proom 
esse, patet e Lat. sdriptt. Macrob. in Sonin. Srip. i. 19. " Ipsnm autera Liberom. 
Pattern Orpbqici wh C\txb suspicantar intdhgi, qui ab iilo individoo natuin 
slngulos ipse dividitur : ideo In illomm sacris traditur Titanio furore in membra 
discerptiis, ettirnstis sepultjs rorsus onus et integer eipersisse; qoia wDf, qnm 
dixinma mentein vocari, ea indtviduo prabendo se divide ndnm, et rorsns ex dt- 
viso ad individoom revertende etmnndiimplet officia, et nature mm arcana BOH 
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scriptaest ab Onomacrito, de quo, ita Tatian. (p. 138.ed. Worth.): 
■ ‘eg^sdrft Urn* t4v afcb%p&o¥ 9 ttpoHkfi yfyow, JXAaj t* xo) rd cl; 
ftkM* hrti ffiptpm* (ftfcf ttqiflttd) Qourh M ’tJvDpAxpfrOu tow ’jiApafo* 
uvmrfytca, ytvopim Hard tijirriv IlBwrfmSobp Aftfr, atri rip 
inynjKoarijv '■€\ufnnd$k. Est ergo idem, ad quern scrtbit Theo- 
gni* (v. 503.% 

OlwfZupw xi$oX^v ’OvopixpiTBj xal fu 
Ofaf. 

Nam teteperibos Xevxis ill* gnomica scribebat, ant certe circiter 
advenfum Medorum et Mardonii sub Dario Hystaspis, tit ipse 
osttndit, cum ait (v. 762.% 

Afrj&iv riv JeiSufrej xiXepov. 

De Onomacrito vide Herod, vi. Extat pnestantissimum fragmen- 
tum Orphei de vero Deo Hebraoruro, ex qao hos pauculos versi- 
culos excerpsimus, qui ad antiquitatem historic sacra pertinent. 
Totutn fragmentum qui legere votet, et cutn voluptate, et ctfm 
fructu id fecerit." Scaliger 1. c. p. 47- De hoc insignr loco si- 
lent Theognidiseditores, Bniackuis,Gaisfordius, Bekker, et Schae- 
fer. In prafatione Fr. Sylburgii, nuper aGaisfordio etBekkerore- 
petita, non definitum est, quod mirum, quibus temporibus gnomic* 
sua scriberet.poeta. “ 'TSoyerfs, ita olim correximus in Fragments 
Orphei, quae vir eruditissimus, amicus noster, H. Stephanus edidit 
A. 1573. Et ita emendate rursum excusum undecim annis post 
in edit. Tlieognidis el vfersuum Pythagoras. Antea inepte lege- 
batur u\oytv>j;. Est igitur ufoyevyf, Aquigena , li. e. Moses ex aquis 
tanquam natalibus extraotus. Nam verbum TVffO est Extra here, 

avwnroirou, TWO dvqtnraoTos : non autem quod Mu>$ Aquam iEgyp- 

tiis sonarct, ut nugatur Philo Judaeus 'EAAijvwtij;, et Hebraismi 
penitus imperitus. Josephus vero amplius largitur. Compositura 
enim ex Mob, Aqua, et ucnjf, Extraclus ex aqua , unde coaluerit 
nomen solidum Mwwnjs. Alii dicunt MM Syriace esse aquam . 
Denique hinc fluxitdici Afcouo-ijv, potius quaui JMuxrijv, quod rectum 
erat. Ezekiel Tragic us : 

"Qvofiet Si Mcojrijv ivoftaQ 8, rou x*piv 
'Typ&s dvsihs •xoraj u,!ct$ car $ovo$. < 

Videtur simpliciter a verbo derivare, ut ratio postulat, non nb 
aquis. [Vide Jablqpskii Glossar. Vocc. iEg. in Novo Thes. 
Mi^pk Ft. ii. p. ccxfi. a, etStgrz. de Dial. Maced* et Alex. ibid. 
Pt. i. p.clxxiv. a.J* Recte igitur olim tifoycvfc pro uhoysvrjf. Sed 
roiruui, u||de|iorum notitia Orpheb, ant Onomacrito. Vetustissi- 
Kium antpi ynendmn hoc esse non dubitu, ut uAoywij? pro ulo- 
ysvfc lpgenstiir.” Scaliger, I. c. 

SiMONipis Fragm. cxxxviii. <( SehoL Homer. H. N. 103.,: 
*Hi*, ffy&pbra, out* ev oUm $1 fafitlparat iXKd vd h iiqf* 

* . Abuts $iAoi, ijia fepi fisict, 9 
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Sifm vrfttf Sdioli Veo. Sri< Sdtol. hallnchuri vh 

detur. Verba Homm ftuntOd. B. 410.” Gaisford. Mira eat hie ' 
ifeglig&ttia, tantoeditore fadigna: Dam in Schof. Ven* B. quidtm 
legitur Qegolfurtu, add in Scbol. Ven. A. eat 

Simon ibis Bragin, clsxvin. u Argutn. Euiip. Med. <Ptp*xu- 
Sijg Si xa) XipwvlSrjg ^ao-ly, cog i<pe^<ru<ra rJv 7<£<r©va, year 

9roi^<r»f. Vide Scbol. Ariatoph. £q. ISIS/ Gaiafbrd. Pro 
&fr\ njreur*, quod vel Gaisfordii* vel typographi incnriaa debetur, 
lege * &veM<ra<ra, (quo verbo caret Schncickri LerJ}*t tegitor in 
Beckii edit. Minim eat Porsonum dediaae/ctunpaulo poat 

sequantur haec, AW^vXog 8* iv raig Aiow&ov 7ty$o(g imptif frtxal 
Tig Jiovucou TQMfotig fori row kftpm a4r«v ? ino**h}<re. 

Notandum eat verb. v§© wain, quod habet quidem Sckheideri Lev., 
aed &ficepTvpcog. In eodem Argumento occurrit adverb. # yamua- 
fpovmg ab adj. # yewajopfeav. Utrumque tocabplum ignorat Schnei- 
der. Locum hunc citat Jacobs. Anthol. T. vii. p. 221. ubi le- 
gitur ayt^<r«TO— laoiVfi male pro vulgato ivnj/. — ^roa^o-sie. 

Simonidis Fr. clxvii. u Menander Rhetor p. 31, ed. Heeretv. 
JJexXiurpMi 8e, Jrav ewrol ruipaTOTniwpw xal tew xa) yevig 0tc5v $ 
Soupovaov f wfflxtp Xipwltyg (rijv) «5^ov Sal pom kixXffXi, xal htpoSOx* 
vov, xa) Trapoi Jwptfy nva.” Gaiafbrd. Effo^erunt ergo hujtrs viti 
docti diligentiam verba Ruhnkenii heec in Epist. Grit. i. p. 90>*+* 

* Hesiod. ’E. x. 'H. 603. 

'Ey 7Fefifi rnj yip $a<nv 'Epmvug 

"Opxov ttyvvpimg, riv "Epig tint irrjfL kmogxotg. 

Hunc locum reapexit Menander Rhetor p. 595. JIsxAoc-jxfvoi 8c 
"Tpvoi hoif xuro) <r&pctT<yxoiu)pcv xa) Stov, xot) yovAg $e£+ % 8 oupovw*, 
wrir$ o XipnvlSrjg Avpiov iatpem xixXqxi, xai 3rtp!t*0xvov. Leg. "Of- 
xth. Vide Grav. adh. 1. Eodem modo in Oraculo ap. Herod, vi. 
3; *Opxov *aig, Horci filia, dicitur Justitia ultrix, ubi v. Weasel.” 
Gaisfordianua Simonidis Index voce Aiguv caret 

Simonidis F& xviii. 

'flf brdrav yeqxipiov xard /xijvx 
TYnJcrxj) Ztvg jparx t e<r<rap*XalSixa, 

Amtinpw r« piv Apav 
Kahlowrw enxjMmt, Upiv 
Ila&org6Qov TOixlXag iXxvovog. 

« Pro Tivwrx^Ruhnk. Ep. Crii i. p. 36. corrigit titmtxj, ut fep. 
Ardtubi Phaen/418. 

ndXXixiyda xtt) ravro ffaa M <rijjx* rnwrxu - * 

JflMti* 

Jacobs, a Gaisfordio allafds. 11 Equideiti tjtuotx$ subatitui vtil*- 
gkto mvfoxji, quod interpreter! non licet commode. Poatea Aknbr. 
kM*n. ptv £(oV habet.” Schneider, ad Ariatot. H. A. v. 8., 
nescius, ut videtur^antefte, <probante Jkcobaio, Rubnkenium aic 

emendaaae. Antimachue ap. ScboL ad Nioandri Ther. 471., 

> 
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'Hfmtmv wvpi tkukw, $v fa tiwwi . 

Aulpm &nf*tectyf Ipnof xopuQiori Mwv%Kqv, 
de quibits vgraibu’s nde Editores Navi Thes. Staph* Pt iii. p.222. n. 
2. Kuhnkenii verba sunt bee * H. in Merc. 162. 

Mfptp ip*), r t /x« ravra titwtuou, ^ut« thciw 
N ijmsy. 

Emenda mi rfrxti$. H. B. 249. 

^ag ftt x«] JAAo t«^ far ivwaer iptrp^ 

Nuumachius in Stobteo Grolii p. 317- 

Moun) y ^goSiovra mws“<re|x«v, aAAd holt (drew. * 

Callifr. U. in Dun. 152., 

Ktfimk itp pvitp o-f, 0j$, jLtctXa t^Sc mvvo-x i *, 
ubi v. Spaoh. Suidas, ad Hoineri locum allatum respiciens, 'Exl- 
itvaerivr) row hfattptr, ubirecte Portum emendare fa^yugfv, intelli- 
gitur ex Etym. 122, S3. Uivur^* 6 Steyrjytgfiirrg riv vow. Hesycji. 
'Emvwrxsir hiaxxtiv, Scr. 'Exlvuo’xsv, tSltaax tv, ut sit variaus 
lectio loci Homerici. Contraria labes insedit Simontfis Frag- 
xnento ap. Aristot. H. A. v. 9- quod in ordinem redigere conatus e*t 
Kuster. ad Suid. T. i. p. 116. J. C* Scaliger xy» uo-xy vertit tem- 
per at, Kuster praparat, quern saue miror, cum mentem poet® 
pulcre viderit, non vidisse maculajn. Leg. baud dubie Tnvrxp 
Aratus Pbaen. 418. 1. c. Nunc conjecture me® v. 162. multum 
prefero certissimam conjecturam J. Piersoni ad Moer. p. 119, 
StSiVxeai Quicquid contradicant critici sununi, Ruhnk,, Jacoby., 
Schneider, et Gaisford,, recte se babet vulgata lectio io Simonidis 
Fr. vtvvaxy, quod verbum egregie expiicuit H. Stepb. Thes. Gr. 
L. iii.418. f. ab illis praetermissus u Ihvvara et mvvaxw, Mo- 
neo, Sapere vel tesipere facio, Ad senaiu mentem reduco. Suid. 
xmcxm exp. mwrov *oi& Quod vero ap. Aristot. J. c. de Alcyone 
ex Stmoiiide affertur, 'Oxotolv ^upigiov xari pvp* mytfre p Z$bf ifrw* 
rot Ttevupaxalfaxa, Gaza sic vertit, 4 Qiium per mensem bybernum 
Jupiter bis septem molitur dies temporis.' %d et hie wvjpxuv 
accipi queat pro <r®$govft«y, ut Jupiter hyberuos dies dicatur 
mvMTXfiv, quum eos veluti castigat, et ex aspens ac frigidos flatus 
spirantibus leoiores serenioresque ac tepidiores reddit : quod per 
aJcyonios dies accidere solet, silente etiam ac pacato man eo tem- 
pore." v % 

Gaisfordiuipost. Jacobs. A etihihpov pro vuIgato % A*y#«y«fwy dedit, 
sed Vellem vir doctus Iectoribns suis exposuisset quid vgleat voo. 

A ai&vtfjLQiL " Aaiianpw Spar Simonides vocat Tempus, quo silent 
venU. Gaza vertit Clementiairi temporis.” H. Stepb. Thes. Ind. , 
Utvdlton fateamur, et Aofdvffftoy et A avt&npar analogue repugnare 
vitfpr. Sed .de bis qusestionibus Hermanni nostri sententia expec-. 
wi'e «t. . Si poeta Ai£j£ytpty, a Anfif, Cemtwyat foe/fas, Veutu^ 
scripusset, nulla dubitatio nobis inhiejdaset. 

° Ehmocrft, Fcagm. Bibl. Gr* vol- iv. p, $35. efaaaa* pin 
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f • 

'«wv * «Broy»Xt|»»*T«i rijf iiXxuAns tioJf hwmmfyfovf h& Vide 

ibi Rendtorf. p. 349* et Gemuii Elem, Astion. n. KSpM&dfaqgri. 
ii bi d/Mvoviftif." Albert. Audar- Emtndd. is nogbU: iW&s^ 
Eustath. ad 0. 1. p. 776. 99. "Mn Mm .ait ttvxrmbf b 

t<3 x*r’ auron ^ifixaS A*y»», In AKmmihs bfKtpmf ** JCty*? w 

vijyspMi xa) yoAijinjv xai Sri mffc too awfw' lw* 

<p(p>r*l. i't/JuoviStis piv ydp «wt» *«) ’Af»<nr«T*A>tf. iAn- 

Itayifuf Si j Sapwfc fcrrd, #»A^o$«f *t, bd>, 3ri j» iwrt inmrbrxptf 
tin v t iripti Aiyova ■<». *0 8* ourof ll«wrct*i*s fuAo* +*' mAtt&t xal tou- 
to» pijfir ’A\xuwiu>s row ylytunof &vyc*Ttft{, tthrl*, Mtbevy, 

’Akuhriret, /7«AAijvi), Ajipm, ’4<mpht. Grammar. S.' Germ, in 
Bekkeri A need. Ur* T. i. p. 377. omnipo coitfiwtendus est: 'AA- 
xvorfcf i/iigar tip) row fyi6fu>v hmfiponat. jSipaWftj# yif If lUrra- 
tkuf ktnui «M(i m1 ‘Agtrrvrikm b toi ( IUgl Zaan, ^ v. Kust&r . 

ad Suid.). 8 i i^af-hri) Ab^mjiivb. Zw bin td^ 

rai; pSion 'Aytpwftg oy Iv rolf Flip) ‘TVopvqpan (>ege a Strafe*- Hyfacm* 
Sp»f h Toif nip) 7Vropi»)H*n*») Atytroura*. ’dAxwoidwt row yVfvnts 
ivyariptf rprav <p6avta, Xfovitt (deleX ’ > A*tyj Mt&iowb Ahxlmctf IJaAAoq 
(Stud.fl*A»pi|, leg. ex Eustath. 17aAA^ij,) Afqu*, 'Acrt^ix InJkuatfefc 
Suida pro *9ovlx est •Patriwix, vox nihili. Kusterua: — “ 
hanc lectionera MSS. tueutur et edit. Mediol. Rdiqus vero edd. 
liabent M«, Pauaan. ap. Euatath. 1. c. #4ow#.” Fallitur vir 
doctus ; Euatath. entrain utraque edit, et Baa, et Row- bibat^iw 
(qu® vox est teque corrupta ac <Pta*f)avb), aed QSovlx. Ynfe 
partem hujuace Epiatolas tertiam in ( last. Joum. No. xxvi. ji.i808v 
Pseudo- Didymua ad II. I. fifiS., Ze if Si, tixtri/uvof out)* xirnttuamv 
*urt\tn<r*s, fcrirafa rtif Adpoij, *««’ b & ***?» b ***«»» rixnimb 

TTViiv, ju-evpi Te<nraot<rHat$*xet ijfiepQov rau ytiftahtcf aidfow/itvoo.. ■ • 

Simon i dis Fr. lxxii. 4t Ut multi Iwnun venuiup, quo8 % hac^ 
ten us ex Hepbsstione attelinius, non suntasyiiarted, ne ^* l u f' 
deui, qooa to addirous, in tone tntmerum referendi sunt, mpn- 
mum quidem, qiymi Gaisford. ex litpigr. Simonidis in Bnwck* 
Awl. i. 141. commemoravi^ ex iambito monometro bypmtor 
lecto, et ordine lagaoedico, quern ill® alii aaynartetq, qtti.afeiUK 
chilocbo inventue eaT, aubjecit, 

* JToAAuw ft} 4«»A?f ’AKXfMiiT^os'b x»P^lt*ngxi 

^v»A/Awf«wx»a^p4>oi{ W 8i8wjif*^o«. 

Corruptu* est jdtimus versus,' qui in Cod, Vat. p. 613, sic scrip* 
tua est, . ** • „ 

©?x«v loaTi4j4w» Mb’ *x«ri MowSv. _ < ‘ : ; 

Beptleins in Epigr. Callim. !•« (buic emm hoc Epigr. tnbu gb^^X 
Sri* ante hnipavm collocqvit, simili liumerorudi sono dec ttj ifc 
Nisi fallpr, KturZ* aqt plane deleodunj, ant in iniUum vers«» rpp» 

e 't&' ixxu^ C,,s>. vot. xn. a 
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E. H. Blirkeri Epistola 

— — fijxM Umfrnmutiiv ?xetn. 

Caesura diligeMer servata.est, etai negleetia ejus non magnam of- 
fewionem habitura y Heunan. de Metr* pu 605. 

• SlNONiak Er. sit. Atfatpop Si, Qveh Ha t\iv ymVfoii. 

. Heupannun neater de Metr. p. 694, habet, 

\ dswrcpo* Sc, xotXop fvoip ytpMou. 

Simonidis Fr. cxxix. 

0oJj8o$ w&rfAvcu Tu&MfH$rn .doiKjr f 
*Ap £fif$poi T§TTtyt; ixurtefavro *^opava. 

. " Ctfsaeh. ceaset in poeta olim fume , 

* aoifiqy 

. GoSjBof fomygirau Tt/vSa&ftvjn xaXrjv 

GoigjEbrd. . virum dottura praeteriit Jacobsii emendatio, Additt. 
Animadvv. in Adieu, p. 356 Fragmentum ex Epigr, Simoni- 
dia pesgime depravatum, 

<Polfio$ k<rayilrou TwSoigl$%rtY ounSyrouf u 
- ’t * A\l iTfo* Tfrriyaj wreoreiJ/iptVTO yopmuj, 
jB^ia sensum Casaub. sagaciter enucleavit, sic fortasse restitui 

<Poifio$ uretyArctt TuvSetcItyny aSijvr 
'AX X* ifMrpai rrrrtytg hrerrefap ro 

VPJMpbus Tyndaridaa artetn suam satis et abunde docuit ; at ,ei- 
cada artis expertes e* indoctae sibi ipsis vie tori ae coronam adjudica- 
verunfi* Sic minima mutatione et sensum et metrum restitutum 
vides.” 

Siuonidis Fr. ccxiv. « Etym. 419. 23. rpufe-nu fie (JJqJov) /u- 
tA row i, mtSlj §5pt, frou x«rA Siaurruriv xu) xatgoi SipuavISp 
OJwtoS* ijjxiv kptrtTbv'wapiirrono ~ . . 

~ZA Up x&xmtop” 

Gaisford. confusum eat male a viro docto to Etymologi olov cum 
poetuverbis. > 

-* SaMONiois Fr. cxiii. “ Schol. Soph. Aj. 740., Hath Jipav® ij 
Mlrai wpifAtyid myyikou Mpupttvro;' 

Bioreo xol! <rs ft&XXov cSveura irpdragof eXtav.” 

Gaisford. “ Simonidw verba, quae antj^uier Schol. (I. c*) com- 
paqavit, non sun^.emmidata aGaiafoWio n^Poett Min. vol. i,p. 
££2. • Ea sic orddnanda« 1 , . 

Biotou Hi ere fiaXXov geovoura vpfatpos Mcwv.* 

Hermann, ad Sophoclis Aj. v. 727. 

/ SiMcmiqis ftv ccxxvii. " Eustath. II. A-p. 92 — 39. "On oujf 
fcj? koiytijl iTBfivoi ctffiv ip tq!$ fjwiois oS fut' a tiriv eoitjra/. /low 
ou ixuTvifitXSryjv aWivrag riv ’AirfxXoovot, (tuStvwSai rip 
■2*1 ikkrhv piXifftv ItvilXMii i 'Airfa'Xm t$v h Ovtol Sp&xorr*. 
Gaj^gd. " fug^t ; ipsignis hj$ Juliani jocus ib Epist. xxiv. 



'ad Th! Gaisfordiutm 


m 


p. 39 5. d. : Stfimth f Si ap* rw fwPux® vpog rijv riyjtyt&V 

apxai tov fliov # ’Extfrov Tpmjff&n, xpA&tnp^M two? 'Upou 

ymplrfjLXTOf airou TijV iwampUv xo cr/uijcraj, t 4* JTvtay* t&v Sg£- 
•covra ftitenv ixetrov, (fao-iV, ^figororo' xoi fi£teov otMv 'Exttrfy 
^ 2Iud<*v ypdpuv vporayoptvdpwov, tfov xAijpot# t»v4$ twa>w/ila$ ovpfltkap 
irfKHrQwwpLMv.” Editoies Now I%«. &epA. Ft. iii. p. 249. c. 

Simonidis Fr. cxxvix. “ Plato Prot&gor. p. 339* a. Atyetyip 
aw SipcovtSw *po$ Svivav rhv Kgeov ro$ viov rt > 5 ©rrtttAoO, Sri, 

¥ .4vfya ayadov fiiv aXufttoos yevivteu yoLktnm y x 9 ^ ™ tud 

vrf« rerpiyeovov £vw fydyoo ttrvypJvov." 

GaUford. Idem in Appendice ad vol. i. citat hanc /Heitfd$rfii 
notam : — “ Carminis reliquiae hasce ut numeris suis, quantum fieri 
posset, resfitueret, rogatus a me vir in hoc genere princCps, G. Her- 
mannus, hunc in modufn singulos versus digessit : 

CT p. 

• *A$p' ayaibv (ih aXaHoog ytvtaiai ^oAra-ov 
Xegvlv t s xecl irwr) xot) vice 
Tetpaymov avto tyoyov Tfr- 
Tvy pivot” 

Juliani Casa res, p. 333, b., a Gaisfordio praetermissi, Joxfi yip 
iivoti pc l iroog ctvty) Xdtri toy Stpajvtirjv, ter petymof Svtv yf/oyou TtTt*- 
ypJvos. Ceterum obiter monendum est Simonldem ap. Plat. 1. e., ex 
Hermanni emendatione, voc. * <^<tjVoAj?, qifaaugeri potest^ScAwri- 
deri Lex., usurpasse : 

"Epoiy h%6Lgxfi 
* O S ccv J urj xaxbf §, 

Mvfi dyav a*&Xc*fjLVO$, ei- 

Jc os r owj rfaoXiv S Ixctv uyiijj pvjp. 

Archilochi Fr.xlv. 

’Ey 8 op) piv poj pu^ot pspotypevYi, h 8og» 8* olvog 
* *IrfioLptXQ$' viva) S’ ev 8 op) xex\ipevo$ t 
" Vide Suid. v. 'fo-j \utpikif f Eustath. ©d* I. p. 1633, 48^=361, 
33.” Gaisfbrd. “ Verba, ’I<rp*pixo$ t viva* 8* iv Sop I xtxktpm$, pete 
tametrum efficient k>nge perfectissunum. Me Sovp) cum Edrtori 
scribas, vetat Syncs. Epist. csxix. p. 26S« c. Suid. T. ii. p. MK 
T.iii. p. ^51.” Jacobs. Additt. Abimadvv. in Atfien. p. 39. * '* ; 
Archilochi Fr. xlvi. 

*ta tl&pov, 

JioA <ruxa xeiva, xot) tot}Jt<rpiQV j 8 lov f 4 

w Archilochi senariuoi, qiii spOndeuni alit in secunda sede^ igfa 
sine hsesitatique, 

,( , < ia nipov 

KolI cvxa xOtm xal taXavnov fHov” 

Jacobs. 1. c, p«36, •- Vide Liebel; p. 82., qui verauin tic censti- 
tuit. 
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Prolu.no 'Mercurialise 


• Theoc^s v. 5. 

' . iwtf, k* fth n ruu *4nm Aqni, 

’Aforarmi x&Aotw far! T g?X M< &** Alp?,, x. r. A. 

De hoc loco tacet Goisford. Quid autem de eo dixeiit doctiaw- 
mut Seidler. nd E. ipbig. Taur. 1074., a Bekkero ckatus, nescio. 
Meuraii emeudatio et Brunck. et Ganford. et Belker. et Schaefer, 
pneteriit. “ Alpvi)v r^At/my] Avemi graveoletilia, et etymon nota ex 
Lucretio, Strabone, Anstotele, et Plnito. Dieit autem * ipqmg- 
vcoriiy ffyiyw, propter formas rotunditatem. Ariatot. Jhp) 0«vp. : 

KufAyv, rrjif ma\ ’/raXlay, tdfuv ij forty >j wporayopevofibri "Aogvog, 
aim p»ty, dg eotxtv, ovx i%ovari r» flotu/xoaroV Kepixeurioo ydp Xiyov<n 
mpi a&rqkXipovg xuxX®, ri ufas oix eXarroy r pidov or oSicsy, xal awnjy 
r® vyrtfLon xuxXorsgij. Eodem modo Theognis, 

'i^Davareuv xaXXwrov ex) * /3go%osi&ei Xi/xvij. 

Namita malim legere, quam, ut vulgo, TpoxoeiSeV* Meura# ad L>- 
cophr. 704. 

Hbsiodi ' Eqy . 331. 7 1 ® 8ij roi Zw avro* aya/irai. 

Etym. 5. 15. 'Ayctlerotr Td S* rjrot Zet/f auToj iyalsrat — (3 en-xahei, 
ipyfy T*h ^oAourai. De hoc Etymologi loco, notantibus 

&7epA. Editoribus Pt. iii. p. 189* «. 1., silent ct Uaisford., et 
Hermann, ad Horn. Hymn, in Y en. p. 105., qui e Cod. Vitejbeig. 
recte 8* ijrot reposuit, tfjuemque sequi debebat Gaisford. 

'fhetfoi dur, Nov. 1817* E. 1L MARKER. 


PROLUSIO MERCURIALIS. 

Ad amount prastantiss. item digniss . Prees. * Rev. a dm. 
G. B . Episc. Cluniensem. 

* ^ 

■ ■ - 

Amice ornatissime, dilectiasime, quod te severioribus per- 
fuftetwfti officiis paulisper forsitan oblectei. Te itidem novo huic, 
quale quale sit, argumento judicem primopere idoneum, qui \cl 
MREtentiaoi confirmed vel errorem redargues, adhibere aveo. 'Neve 
me autem, qiumYit la tine scribeadam judicaverim, rem politius 
littare posse existumrs ; sc is enim et tute ipse, Mjt opinor, quam 
multa per complures jam anBOS* impedierint quominuS literis latims 
operam darem. * 

Cogitanti nuper de notissmri Dei Mercurii indiciis, dotibus, segsu 
detmtm aytUco, atagna mibi incidit suspicio, omnes omuino inter- 
pv(es 4|p>n> quodam consensu in hac re balluciuari. Qualem enim 
■obis ovvtaatant ( Quam multiplicem I Quam disparem sibi ! * 

1 Ede quid ilium 

fine putes ? Quemvis bominem seoum attulit ad nos ; 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Piptor, Aliptes, 

A ugui, SchoBiiobates, Medicus, Magus. Juv. Sat. 3. \% 74. 
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Certe Deos Deasque, iriytfaologici quasi dramatis personas, stMtffct 
ipsls peoitus cpngmeptes redder*, opus ioret cui mrajme iccipgc*. 
Unicuique auteni praecipuum quoddam ease videtur signum^ hat* xf 1 
paicrrip, quo plertiuique ‘oriantur, aut quorsuiu spec tent 4e us o mnia 
figments. Fas sit jam- mihi, in re mythologies nidi Unset atque inex- 
perto, ut hancce tiotam vei indicem Mercurialeor investigfcre aggre- 
diar ; neve supra mOdura audacein aut arrogantem putes, si intafctuli 
aliquid, nee usque adhuc excogitatum, depromam* 

lilos praripue, et toto prorsus coelo errasse mihi quidem videtur, 
qui, cum Macrobio iliisque, Mereurium « olcm esse intc*pretantur» 
Quot • igitur soles V Haliemus jampridem Haspocrhtem, Hjtptps- 
na, Adonida, Jo vein Ammonem, .Liberum Patrem, Osiridept, Jsi- 
dem vel Orum, aliosque pJurimos pro sole nonnunquam usurpatos ; 
liceat igitur furto, ei ipsi proprio, utamur, dum hunc saltern turbse 
surripiamus, 11 At sidua ejus scilicet soli conterrainum." Bette — 
quae auteni contigua dixeris, totidem verbis idem ease negas : Vix 
item Stella haec ob propinquitatem lucida, iino potius obscura, et 
ltimio quasi spleudore adumbrata videatur. * Atfamen, 

TV n\eiAiee?i KafAol ; 

T / 8 &tnpa(nv Bo^rew ; Anacr. Od. 17- 

Quid hie nobis cum astronomica, alrisve, quum de mythologies, aut 
poetica tantum agitur ? 

Mihi quidem placet senteotia quanto quanto buic contraria nee 
dubitem sane, vel tmv Kptru&v fity, per Mereurium, non iuam sod 
califrinem aut tenebras intellvgere. Sol igitur et Mercurius inter se 
dissimillimi — fratres nimirum sunt proculdubto, nernpe Jovis filii, quo- 
niam a Prima Causa tam lux quam tenebne obortae — fratres autem 
diversarum adeo naturarum, ut, Dioscorum more, in eodem loco coa- 
sistere nequeaot. 

Primus mihi et prmcipuus, inter partes defendendas, testis et mys- 
tagogus adeat Horatius, cujus Odes 10. L. 1. ne iota quidem otnit- 
terc velim — En igitur in medias res me projicio. 

Quin et Atridas, duce te, superbos 
Ilio dives Priamus relicto, 

Tffessalosque ignes et iniqua Trojae * 

Castra fefellit. 

Quid auteni? Sotisoe, cedo, an caliginis ductu, ita latuit ut ignes 
hosce vigiles, omniumque oculos, et notitinm faUeret? Integros jam 
accedatnus fontas ; ibiqne Iridein a Jove missam ita Priam urn compol- 
lantem audire est. # 

AvoptrOai tr' MXevwV ’OXdpwtos "Ejcvppa fifov 
— s — - ■ L . .... ■ ■ 1 1 ^ 

Mr)U ti to t Oayaros pcXln* fpe ol, prfii Vi r&pflos, 

. \ Totot y6p tot irdpnrot d tpt ipera* ’A pyetfomif* 

"Os j efos tew Ayiv ’A-X^S wX&roif. 


1 Sidus Mercurial® ob moths celeritatem nomen sibi vindieat. Daiquo 

Minuthis Felix (c. at. P. ft*.) “ Mercurius alstus, Saturmis, ob curste tar- 
ditatem, impeditiapedibus aahibstur/ 1 , 
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* « 

,Talem, inquit, ducem, — qualem obsecro? Nonce ita intefligenda est 
frjs,' 4t Ego yninime tibi cornea idonea ; aderit autem Mercarius, qui 
te utabris suia protegat et tutetiir V* Brevi itaque Jupiter sic impe- 
rflt Mercuric :t * 

' B amt ?0i, ml Ylplnpov co/Xat 4ttI plfas ’Agaffii/ 

, f fl« &yay' As dfp m t b q, filjr* &p re royo q. 

Intern Seuex, ingruente crepusculo, ad Hi tumolum sistit noctem op- 
perieus ; mox ilium appropmquana Mercurias claaf omnibus produ- 
ct, Bunulque custodibus, bawl secus ac rf 'A py$, ocoloa obsignans, 
sotnnum ingerit. Nec multo post, reditft* ut meminerit monens, et 
iisdeni auspiciis ante aolia ojrtum reducens, sub ipaa aurora evanes- 
cit Mercurius ; 

'Fpfieias fikv ftreir* hirt/i r\ irpos paicphv "OXvfurov, 
ik KpoKOTreirXos hUhvaro ic&aav hr' afav. 

— Quse omnia minime Soli, apprime autem Noctit Deo consentanea. 
Poetae jam ulteriua auscultemus. 

Tu pias laetis animaa reponis 
Sedibus, virgaque levem coerces 
A urea turbam. 

Virga sua scilicet prapotenti animaa in Orcum deducit ; nec profecto 
magts idoneus excogitari potest 6 veKp6irofxiros t quando aniniae brjXovon , 
quum ipsse umbrae sint, non per Solis radios iis minime tolerabiles, sed 
obscure quodammodo, et per tenebras sub Tartara mittantur. Nec- 
non animas interdum ex Oreo reducit — ut Virgilius, 

Turn virgaiu capit ; hac animas ille evocat Oreo 
Pallentes : * 

quippe quas, si unquam rediissent, occulte redire necesse est. Qui 
igitur Deorum superorum nuncfais est, idem inferorum regno mcolas 
suppeditat. 

Nigrique Jovis vacua atria ditat 

Mortibus. — Stat. 2. 4 9* 

Unde merito sane dicatur 

Superis Deorum 

Gratus, et inrii. * 

De hoc similiter Claudianus, ' 

— — ■■■ ^--C ommune profundis 
Et superis tollmen, qui As per limen utrumque 
Solus tiabet, geminoque fecit commercia mundo. 1 
Utmnquo scilicet regnum peneteat, cum utrumque nobis pariter ob- 
scurnm sit, atque &6ff\op. , 

Jam rtio sese oflhrt»*a^/e pfr ifte, 

Caltidum quidqaidqriaeuit jocoso 
# Condere farto. 

Luxne igitur an>teaebrat dies ao not liirto accommodatibr? Diguus 
qtfidem noster qui team Devs adtribeatur, et nempe cOrum latro- 


noster; 


and heaven bedcover eywUljr. . 


1 


tde Noete ij 
For she in 1 
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cilkia et pradationes velamine suo protegat Caligq omnium qxptf 
fiir est nietaplioripus, aut jocosus, qui omnia per.hreyp spqtium f 
conspectu araovct, at simul ac u redeunt spectacula mfin&t 9 nsrteunt 
illico ra &iro\w\6ra . — Sic cnim deinceps Poeta uoster: 

Te boves olim nisi reddidisses 
Per dolura amotas, puerum mioaci 
Vope dum ferret, viduus pbaretra 
Risit Apollo. 

Boves Admeti Thessalja regia ab Apolline custoditas, aunipuR ,Me«. 
curiua ; hoc eat, quae intetdiu secura eraut, noctq vel abstralyebgufr- 
fur, vel errabant. Porro hac fecisse dicitur dum admodum pucr, 
quia nox, simul ac inducta est, celat omnia. Sic enim Homerus, 
nescio quo iuterpretante iu Hymn, ad Merc. : 

Editus ia mane citbaram pul&avit eadem 
Luce, boves Phcabi celavij; vespere raptas. << 

—Quid turn deinde ! Redit jam Sol aut Apollo vultu mioaci, bovee 
aimul inventse, aed nee risu abetiuuit il|e, qoum eundem, 1 qui bove? 
ainovefflt, suara ipaiua phare tram, id est, radios auoa aimili fraude, 
si libuit, surripere atque occultare, posse intellexit. Onu?ibu£ Uni- 
que quot tetigerat, ut ait Lucianus, ab intantulo ilio fujcifc^o furgtie * 
atque absconditia, Neptuni scilicet tridente — Martis glad io,-*- Veneris 
cestu — Vulcaui forcipihus — Apollinis pbaretra — Jo via ipuua acepfro 
— postremo fulmcn etiam aggresaus ille, hoc subito ardentius essje 
sensit quam quod digitis conveniret. — Hie nimirum plane harere- 
mus, atque ista temere omnino et inepte effutiri putarennis, ni niytlio- 
logicam mentem recte calleamus ; dato autem filo, seusus adest ap- 
tissinms atque concinnissiinus, nempe cum alia omnia occultent tene- 
brae, Jovis tamen fulgura noctem obscurissimam, nubes deu9issimas, 
facillime penetrare et perrumpere. 

Alium jam profeiamus charactera. 

Te canam magni Jovis et Deorum * 

Nuncium. 

Bene sane — Deorum enim tam opera quam consilia secreta esse, 
eorumque mandfta invisibili quodam atque ocuioa falknti modo ab- 
solvi debent. Adde quod noctu per aomnia adbiberentur plerumque 
Deorum ra 6eoirp6wia. Si autem reliquorum Deorum turn prmsertim 
et quasi icar' ifrrfv, nuncius eat magni Jovis, cqjas atupratkmea et 
adulteria noctis ministerii primopere mdigere exis tomes. Cum caijtn 
aliis furtis turn pracipue yeneris adeo Invent tenebra, ut sene* Tecen- 
tianus adolespentem pane etfeusatum habegt, si diceret, Persimsit 
Nax, Amor, ^inum, Adolescentia.* Quapropter forsitan, quod parum 
olfeccre interpretes, Mercurium Veneri adjunxft Horatius nosteY(Od* 
30. L. 1.) * - * 

Gratim-t-tecum— ] properentque nympha, 

Et parum comis sine te Juyentus 
Mercuriusque. 

Jovis igitur nuncius eat Mercurius pracipue in re amatoria. . Sin 
allegonara han0 penitus inspiceres, eodem redit; universe quidem 



PYtikttio Hfertnriali*. 

ttifefthatur Jqpitet, at non sine Mereurid, hoc eat, Via naturae gehera- 
/ "tiVapUtths sobs ctoin hontfnibus promdvet. ' 

Hdc oititiino referenda eat, unde titulus # Ap?etO<r> njr, tabula. la, 
ut aiunt nonnulft; terra <st y Argus ccelum, oculi ejtia stdera. — Esto-^ 
Jam Mercurius, ut delimit nonnulli, quia S6l est, eximio suo splen- 
dors luraioa liaec extinguft. Vah ! cotnmeutum futile atque fnsul- 
' sum 1 Quasi lo, sire tend, sive yacca ait, interdiu minus quani nocte 
lucida cerneretur ! aut quasi nunquairi, nisi per solis ortum, obscurari 
-possiut sidera ! Mhrtim item in bat re vacillare fnterpretes, quando 
aperte assent Ovidius 

— Centumque ocnlos nox occupat una. 

Met. v. 721. 

— Liceat nostram jam invicem aptemus iuterpretationem. Vaccam 
banc, Jovis pellicetii, non enim hie de terra, sed de peilice agitur, 
ita suspifetaiu habuit Juno, ut eam semper coram in oculis reti- 
nere cttpiens, Argo, id est, ccelo Stella to custodiendam tradiderit — Sen- 
sirs est— Ne nocta abriperetur Vacca, Juno, quae est acr, 1 noctes 
semper lucidas aut sidereas fntulit — Hoc aegre ferens Jupiter, 1 Mercu- 
t riOm, id est, noctem tenebrosam, nubesque piceas, quibus uxoris 
k spes attesque'frustrarentur, inriucere curavit. 

Ad Odes hinus initium, quod, quasi obscurioris quodammodo in- 
terpretationis. Hue deferendum judicavi, jam tandem redeundum 
est. 

Mercuri fecunde, nepos Atlantis, 

Qui feres cultus homimim recentum , 

Voce forniasti catus, et decora: 

More palestrae, 

Te caimm— curvaque lyre parentem. 

'Atlantem ipsum, • 

—Cine turn assidue cui nubibus atris 
Piniferum caput, ' Mn. 4t v. 248. 

minime incongruum huic nostro avum esse, nihil jam moror. At 
H Rho," inquies, " quid autem de scientiisi Has proculdubio hufi 
nngls quam ohcuritdti adgimilandae.” — Certe* si JSrfectionem, mi- 
uiidft mo si, primordium respicias. Nihil promts ex seipso origin 
nem docit ; vix enim muudum ex ordine, solem e luce, originem 
1 frame dixeris ; tadem lege nee scientias e doctrina aut famine, sed 
maxima igaomistk aut tendnis extitisse atque emicuhse judt- 
cvroife. f 

Hmfetam jam atUpdamus temirfalem HarrMamjm.% Trunca 
ejus rndr atque infebricato denotattfur quasi literarum principle. Hie 
Jatedt Vdo myitico bbvofuta, scion tiarum omnium dentate ; vela 
item amotoeadem panduntur; lux tenebris succedit, adeo ut doc- 
trina ex toscitia, cultus e feritete, eloquentia e batbutie, originem 
trapime . rideantur. Recte igitur eo nomine Mercuriue scientiarum 


,% "V ,u 4 per'tVft^spositionem^Hp*. 

* Vld« Harris’s Hemes* p. 8* 5- * 
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and* videatur ; rectk teros hominum recentiomra ammo* pcrauasfeue 
liomanfotem versus allicuisse, dein music* rbetorica • scientiisque , 
aliis socieutes iastruxisse, et vitam perpolhrisse* necaon patagstr* 
decora exerchatione membra formulae dioatur, quandoquidem e tene- 
bris primum bee, omnes effulsere. 

Nee unica reddeoda eat ratio. Novimua ex qualitatibu* abas peU 
marias esse, alias secundaria*; quod et blc forsitan accommoqari 
potest. E ccbIo desc*ndit v non rtodc seaway tantum, sed etiam IVwfy 
djravra. Quare facillime qui Deorum, trade omnis derivata cogaido, 
mterpres et interauncius est, scientiarum etiam repertor atque condi- 
tor habeatur. Primum itaque Deorum nunciiu est, quia mandata 
eomm clam omnibus perficiuntur ; deiu scientiarum inventor, quia 
has Deorum nuncium attulisse convenit. Ed tibi bins interpretation 
lies, quarum utralibet, ni falter, ad nodum aolvendum suffickt. 

Sin scientiarum auctor sit Mercurius, non ideo iis ilium prssidere 
necessc est ; nec cum caligine hoc congrueret. Mu sices, vevbi grt* 
tia, patrocinium Apollini don&sse videtur, qubm lyram illam quam 
Poeta nester fraternam 1 appellat, largitus est. Male igitur, ut 
opinor, concentui illi septem planetarum, a quo septem chordas de- 
ducit Pythagoras, nonnulli Mercurium prsfec ere. Spherarum certc 
Apollo prsses est et choregus ; idem musices patronus sit, si libet; 
nostrum hunc non nisi tegtudinis inventorem jactitamus, 

— Curvaequc lyrte parentem. 

Habemus igitur Hermetem alipedem, prsepetem, velocissimum, eurt- 
clemquc truncatum, intermem, immobilein ; quae res merito Criticis 
injecit scrupulum. Liceat autem ex altera parte Deorum nuncium, 
ex altera scientiarum quasi fontem reconditum aguoscamus, hide 
alia liquido sequi. Mercurius aktus est, quia Deorum mandata re- 
tardan nequeunt; item per figurant terminalem intelligeadum est, 
scientias in elementis adbuc tatentes justa sua afque legttima forma 
carer©. Denique figuram hanc vel ideo obtinere dicas, quod in tene* 
bris evanescant membromm dbtinctiones. 

I factenus ex Ode nostra insigni vel propria depromsimus vel ex- 
trinsecus alieoa eipptavimus. Omnia item insuper, ni fitUor, eodem 
spectant quotquot alibi reperiuntur indicia; ae autem plus sequo 
inateriam producam, quod superest paucis expediam. 

Quando de furtis jam supra facta eat meutio, non adeo mini vide- 
bitur forsitan aut intempestiva abhiac in mcrcaturam transition eo- 
que magis dicas quod per Mercurium lucrum pracipue iniquum, 
celatum, fraudulentum, significant constat Qi^dquid igitur arcani, 
reconditi, mysticf ait ip re mercatoria, id illi merito attribuas, qui 
idem cum a mercibus Mercurial, turn a dolo uonnunquam Delius 
nuncupatur. Hinc per "Eppetov lucrum inopinatum, praeter expec- 
tationem oblatum, improvisufu iutellexerunt veteres. , 

Alis, ut jam vidimus, petaso, caduceo, talaribus, instmctus est 
Mercurius, non tantuint ut aiunt interpretes, quia Deorum nuncius 

1 1 1 " " 11 1 » ^ 


•* lib. 1. Od. 91. v. 19. 
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eat, aed etiam quia lucrum, pneacrtim ai inopinatum fuerit, neglec- 
turn cvolal, 1 Addejam, ai libet, quia Nox ipsa “deanigris obsita 
pcpuis," omnia circumvolitans terns quasi imminet atque hcumbit 
— quia nempe, perinde ao ovis gallina, sic tam tenia quam " pouto 
Nox incubat atra.” 

'Somni liem, quod plane teoebramm est k adprime artifex et mi- 
nister baberi potesi Mercurius. Non eoitn aomnam ipsura Morpheus, 
at, ut nomen sauna indicat, imagines tantum, phaataamata, rks popfas, 
aomniantibus admovct. Sic etiam Ovidius 
— Simula toremque figune 
Morphea. 

Bene igitur *E ppw ab-antiquis pro ultimo potu usurpatus, quod nempe 
Mercurio ut somni piasidi libarent e coena susgentes. 1 

Hactenus, ut videtur, res belie convenit. Quo antem pacto som- 
num ab$trahrre potest Deus ille umb'rarum 1 Ait enim Virgilius (Mn. 
4 . v. 244.) 

' Pat somnos adimitque . % 

Pat certe, quomodo autem adimit ? At quidni, aiquidem ab Horatio 
Sol dfem celare dicitur ? 

Alme Sol, ctirru nitido diem qui 
Premia et cela$. (Carm. See.) 

Quemadmodum igitur Sol oriens diem aperit, occidens claudit, ita 
Mercurius, quum caliginis numen sit, vel noctem, vel somnos noctis 
comites, accedens infert, decedens secum abstrahit. 

Somnum, ut perltyberit auctores, strictum caduceo suo ingerit. 
Aliud autem mirificae hujus virga officium est quod rixas compoaat: 
m nempe fretus Mercurius, cum serpentes duos proeliantes cohibuerat, 
eos exinde virgae suae obvolutos gerebat. Caduceus dicitur, ut aiunt 
Bonuulli, quod cadere faciat contentiooes, unde fit ut legati, r^v elpv ■ 
ytKTfy bancce prae se ferentes, caduceatores 1 appellentur. Quid de- 
mum hoc caligini aptius? quid accommodatius? Nox praelia diri- 
mit ; interposito scilicet tenebrarum suarum quasi clypeo contentions 
acerrimas ulterius progredi yetat. Quod nec in iris praesentibus 1 tan- 
turn obtinet, sed et ivarum causae in posterum oblkjone conduntur. 

Proindede Lyra dicit Poeta noster, (L. 3. Od. 11.) hac fretum 
Mercurium, tarn mapes poems agitates, quam Cerberum rabie 
fremeatem bland itiis suis mulceve posse et delioirt. 

Cessit immanis tibi blandienti 
Janitor aulse 

Cerberus ; quam vis fuf tale centum 
Muniant angues caput ejas v atque* * 

Spiritus teter, # saniesque manet 
Ore trilingui. 


* Vide Stcph. Lex. ad verb. 

* Vide etiam Horn. 11. 34. ▼. 843.— Ov. Met. 3. v. 785. 

* Caduceatores pacem, Fecialea bellum ferebant. • 
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Qtjip et Ixiop Tytkpque vultu 
liisit invito ; stetit urna paulum 
Sicca, dum grato Danqi jmellas 

Carmine mulces. t - 

Qua quidem quid sibl velit tabula usque Criticb in occulto ole 
cobs tat. 1 Sin caliginem intelligas, expeditur nodus — caligo nun** 
rum et somnum et quietem secum afferent, maximos saae poena* rc~ 
pendentium dolores, maxiraam custodum ferocissimorum vigilantiam 
tandem aliquando compescit atque exsuperat. 

Extremum quod rei fideni faciat argumeutum jam exinde profe- 
ramus, quod Pan Mercurii filius habeatur ; et quaodoquidem in eo 
quod modo notavi, Horatium, ut videtur, illustrasse mihi contigerit, 
dabitur hie insupar, ni fallor, 

Quanivis hand equidem tali me dignor honore, 
vel Homed ipsius defendendi co|ria I Per Pana nimirum umversam na- 
turam designari liquet, cujus ita imagioem pinxerunt veteres ut quid* 
quid in mundo cjuaquaversum sit in ea osteudefetur. Cornua habet 
in radiorum suits et cornuum lunte similitudinem — corpus hisphlum 
propter ar bores et virgulta— pedes caprinos term soiiditatem imi- 
tantes ; — et reliqua deinceps. Hsec quidem sententia, cui et bene qua- 
drare videtur etymon Panis, ex his Orphei abunde stabilitur : 

ITava KaXw teparepoy re Qedy, KdcpuHO ro avpirav, 

Oupavov, r)bk BaXatvav, ib e yBova Tapfiaaikfta v % 

Kat irvp hOdyarov r&be yap i<nt to. flavor. 

Jam si ortum suum respio minus, Pana hunc^talis cum sit; fere om- 
nes, Iiomero duce, interprets Mercurii filium esse perhtyent: ait 
enim poetarum disertissimus, in Hymu. ad Pan. : 

'Epfteiao (piXov t6kov Hyyeire, Move a. 

Nec tamen decide rant ur quibus, ob rei inscitiam, minime arrident 
hsecce generis cunabula, qulque multo satius jbdicant quod valet 
antiquissimi, et inter primos Mempbici, lepofdyrrjs tempi), Iradidere, 
Pana nempe e Chao et Dtemogorgone natum fuisse, noctemque nni- 
versatn partum ejus praccssisse. Euge jam ! nonne hi turn maxima 
nobiscum fiiciuntj^uum In ipsurn Homerum vellicandum et expro- 
brandum se accingunt? Quid enim est Mercurins nisi Chaos Iliad 
hi forme, tenebris penitus involutum et absconditum ? Quid inauper 
Daemogorgon, nisi vb nature geuerativa ecu vitalis, omnium rerum 
mater atque altrix, cujus ope Pan a Mercurio, to turn videlicet, quod 
aspicimus, systema muudanum e caligine impenetrabili eliciebatur ? 
En igitur Noctem istam, ante mupdi partum, rfo hirfXiov, * opacissi- 
mam, universal!) f cui tintem luminb aliquantu/um vel ideo inferre 
conati snmus, ut Horatianumr ilium a fergo sequi vyleremur, qui 
Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat. # 

Hor. de Art. Po. v. 143. 

Quid ais, mi Quintili ? Nonne hie tnythus perspicadssimus, ele- 

» * _ 

* Vide Spencii Polvm. p. 100. 

* Non igitur Pbosbus, sed Mereuriu* e fratribus natu major. 
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^antissioius, ipso digiiiu Maeonide ! Nec est, tit opinor, quia cele- 
berrimo e nostratibus Metes libenter accinamus, ubi dicit, 44 Non bo- 
nus qaidem dormitat fioteertfs, nos ftutem lonmtevrius/' 1 * * ' 

Abi jam,* Atlantide, et anrico charissimo, " eruditissimo, salutem 
defer ; qui siquidem ingemiis me insererit criticis, vel Elea viderer 
redimitus lauro — sin minus, in promtu proverbiutri est ; “ Ex quo- 
- vis ligno non fit Mercurius.” 1 

HERMETICUS. 


LOCI QUIDAM LUCIANI EMENDATI 
ATQUE EXPLAN ATI 
A JOANNE SEAGER f A. B. 

BICKNOR. WALLICA IN COMITATU MONUMETHIJE RECTO RE. 

No. V\.— (Continued from No: XXIX. p. 156.) 

I. DE SALTATIONE pag. 302. (p. 940. ed. Salmur.) fare! 
K xutA tov Nipani fofitv reS ?Ayop> jSouAoj&ai xa) fiotpfiapov it vSpis to 
br) tow awrow 6p%i jttow ytvi j&tvoy cbreTv, ftrep pJyt&ro s brains 
xfjf yfyoir av. Legendura hand dubie fkixofieti xa) fiapfiapou fat- 
$go$ to M tow abrov hpyjprrov AETOMENON ttirin : nam dic- 
tum, non factum, narrat Lucianus. 

IL DE SALTAT. p. 30 S. (p. 941. ed. Salmur.) fj Si wAt/onj 
Stargify xa) 6 <rjtoirb$ rrj$ igxytmx ifc, 71 ivoxpi vis iortv, cos Ifijv, xoltol 
tA abrA xa) rots ffiropcw fermjSawojfcfaij xa) fLaXivra to Is t ^5 xaXoupi- 
va s rauras ftiXtras Sie£iounv. olSt yowv xtt) b exe/voif paXXov brat- 
vovpLtvj) rat iotxeva* to7 s viroxtipJnis wporcoiroif, xa) pj } aircpSA that r A 
Xtyljuva t&v tlrayopivcov Stgurricov, 4j Tvgawoxr o'veuv, $ tbvjjtwv, % yeag- 
ymv 9 AXX* b ixarrcp toutcov to tSsov xa) to i^alpmv StlxvuirSai. 

Coniecit Solanue 02 $t yowv xa) h 1 xtlvots farajyovpvoi vel $8e pro 
olfe. Pro oJSt malebat Gesnerus cuds. 'Emeigjabam olim, Siifwv- 
oir * ATE you¥ xaH iv fact lnt§ paXXoy Iwaivoupivy — sed v mihi nunc 
locus nec mutationis, nee interpretationis egere videtur ; quippe 
sic jam recto conversus a Gronovio : Novit enim se in illit mogis 
iaudari, eo &t tod timilis plane tit tubjeciit persouh . * ' 

BE SALTAT. p. 306. (p. 944. ed. Salmur.) qxowa Si vivo s 
xd mpirrirtpiv ri yavuvofiinv 4 6wio &is rant ip%ij<mx£v tpoeanrttcuv 
<nco*jjf, bi xnt #M) avtayogutfa ti wy\u* ablrtm «.• Hoc loco de 
te aliqita arti saltatoriae peculiar! agit Lucianus ; sed tj if/ye rmjf 
non proprium esse reL wpo renrns ejus [?7s watA**] sifere, manifes- 
9 turn est ; nam wpotrcmla omnia semper silenr. Legeudum itaque, 
iwip rvjs Twy igx^Tixip nPOSMUlN [char octets, actors ] cietxijf. 

1 4 Nor it it Homer nods, but we that dream/ Essay on Crit. 

* Adagium Jioc Theon brasteuoij.Ofe, be wdvros gxov 'tpffy fe yfrprro. 

Vide Erasm. Adag. 
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DE SALTAT. p. 309, (p, 947. ed.^Saljnur.) *«t. JfJ.w 
ti xat xipttovs Ifxyrtw r^Sja fuyfr* w*ip»pjpw x Mfufk> 
f$#rav, QiJjrau rfs SufteJjjs- rijtl kvonrrlov r» row 

xoAw flif varourn* Recti us lorsan sic, T/l ft rp 

wayu Aitrf, fae/S^raw K&kmf iys, is rwoorn. * 

DE SALTAT. p. 314. (p. 952. ed. Salmur.) ou yd* *px*?~ 
$$\g Touroig 6 ysmio^ dAAd xai paxpcji tqutqv ye\oiirspos nrp { i . — 
Reponendum so ycL$ ’HPKEJg&H rourotg i yevraios, aAAd — x. r, X. 
Vel potius oi yap &pxsa‘6si Sc rovroig 6 y swales, V AAAA, xp) futxptf 
tsutov rEAOlOTQPA, Upafr. 

' DE SALTAT. p. 31.5. (p. 952. ed. Salmur.) xat avrw (salts- 
torem, qui, Ajacem fuiiosuin saltans,, ita modum excessit, ut 
ipse laieie visus sit) fttvroi Qarh, ava^arra, oSreo peravofreu •<£* 
els «ro/ij(T8v, cStfT* xal vwrtjo-au wo XjJmjf, aJf oAqfla; hr) jiav/a xarty- 
i(jtxrff.ivov. Malitn, is * AAH&EI hr) pavi^t xareyveoa-jx/vov. 

EUNJLTCHUS, p.353. (p. 976. ed. Salmur.) x*\ £%pi ye roe- 
tcv yeAoior ooBiv jjv sxshot$ is Ti QiXoropot/f that faa’xerras, xal 
fJutTcov xaraipovelv, eweira virep tqvtoov, is vwsp rarglSog xwSvhuou- 
trris, xa) ispiv rarfiew, xa) t a font erpoyovtxiv, ayewlfyrSai. Si ixsl- 
vqi$ retineamus, ejiciendum is : sed mibi videtur Luciunuin scrip- 
sisse xol\ a%pt ys tovtov ysXolov ouBev ^v, * EKEJNOTS » OTTHS 
cro<$ou£ rival 4aa*xovTa$, xal x^i MtTOt **toQ pMtiv, freira — x. r. A. 
Sequitur statim : # 

(EUNUCH US p. 353.) xa) xa) to Sfypa rowro yf bn 
toi* /7igi7ranjT<xo7f, to f*i} rp o8$a xarafpovslv Xpw&rm, dAAd rphov 
ri ayoiiv xa) rovro — Ke&cnbendum Ka) fufv xa/ TJ 

SiyfAa touto ys sari rolg mpnearnTixols. • 

DE ASTRO LOG 1 A p. 362. (p. 983. ed. Salmur.) s3pss ft 
xfltl twv dXAcov surripew njv $opijv tooj Sr) whavyraf fyuls xaAwp#y 
(j&ovvoi ydp Tflov iSaAojv ourrifwv xivfov t«i) <^u«riv rc ovrceSr, xxl tooKp- 
ts/ijv xa) sjya rc^exao^f^ brmAiotw^y. h 8i xa) ouyopetT* airsomv 
rxeierav. (iv Si Ha) eivopar*— Corrupt a* cemeo has voces. Sola- 
nits.) Reitzius voluit o« Be xa) oi vifMtrsu — Emeudo ipse *ETI Si xa) cui- 
viftotTa avreourw hrsisvav. * 

DE ASTROLOG. p. 363. (p. 986. ed. Salmur.) r«t) fujv xa) 
toujqov sg Tifwjy too fysptov retvpov aefUtynsp* Putabum Kti pt jf* 
vemm esse : sed edd. et fod. «ms. Marciaqus habent vo) 
sic infra p. 9 80* E. ed. Salm. see) ^ptrroi xo) AouSaKw too 

yaiOK . • 

DE ASTROLOG. p. 364/ (p. 906^ ed. Salm.) xo) ot Ixsl 
futvrijiov ts wtarMaLTi otj/mjVov fxe/wo roo raipw (lavnxns* Porfi 
xe& si ixs« pavrifM ys dvemtiwiv. 

DE ASTROLOG. p. 364. (p. 987- ed. Salmur.) xa) vdp ri 
AifSuatv fuavrifios too *Ap,fHms 9 *a) toDto S$ rir ^epa xa) i; t^v too- 
tioo roe/i)* iTpijTO fajd t4v M/i/wwa, xaT ofroi xpumphunm eoiioy- 
toi. Gruetus legit 5fjro,* Solaous rfo yfip *Awwf, pesueri^ 
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x wMg* i vb ? Ap t fuma. 'Gogitareram ipse, xa) tout® ig riv ijtpa xxl 
kfrfa.roorbo &offqr ’RPEITO. KAI rb "Animat xa) oSroi xpio- 
wp&nawov woiiovrai. 

DE ASTROLOG. p. 365. (p. 988. ed. Salimir.) 4 » Afy* 
Jwra/xiros cunt*, njv r«y xtveopJifoov arrepm olgpoyfqy ovvefiaXXsro. 
Tothra ’Opfebg St^fievog, xa\ raura avaxmm, warra HeXyt xa) wav- 
tody i xpareev. oi ydp kxelmjv n}v Aigijy ?/3Amv, oiBe of aXAij; IjucAf 
pLwrovpytris, &XX* avrri' t Op${(0f % f^eyiXrf A tfojj. ‘EXX^vig re, tAB* 
rifieovreg, fxolgtjv b avtcf oip«v£ Aw ixptvaV, xa) arripeg woXXo) xoAi- 

ovron Aufij ’Opfra;.- Comgo fiolprjv ATTEH (if Xupp acil.) 

b'* oupavco awexptvav. 

' DE ASTROLOG. p. 367. (p. 990. ed. Satoinr.) «I«r> Si, A 
xa) xard pep tu ri}v ewIOTyfiyv StsXdvrts, ixaoroi avrtwv aXXa iwgvojj- 
ravro, ol /xiv id eg nje reXijv ahp, ol Si rd kg Ala, ot Si rd is jlXiov, 
ovvayelgavreg dgopov g re adrioov wep) xivfaeaog, xa) Swapwag. Refill- 
gendum censeo : of fib rd eg njv reXrivabjv, ol Be rd ig Ain, ol 5J rd 
eg ifiXiov ruvayelpavreg, Apifuov re airecov wip$, KAI xivfreog xa) Suva- 
pto$. 

DE ASTROLOG1A p. 371. (p. 994. ed. Salmur.) xa) fcrei- 
Srj ig Vov j^wgov %\9ev, JMa »j Klgxij errjppve, xa) trxutye riv /3o'0gov, 
xa) rd pjAet Sr$afe, woXXwv vexoeov wapeivr m, ev roin xa) rijf [Mjrpog 
rrig km tou tou aT/xaroj-frieiv WeA^vrav, cu wp&repov Apqxev outiev), ouSe 
aurp if fjtffjTp), wph Tt*prj<rtr)v yevrao’iai, xa) igavayxarai efweb ol ro 
pLavtrjiov. ’Legend uni wg)v Tupetrirp rETXAl , xa) efavayxao-ou ei- 
weiy oi ro' /xavr^Vov. yivtrai est yevertai woiyrui. jSouAei ere yev<ra> vpaH 
rov axparov jxito ; Eurip. Cyclops. M9* Teiprjrtrjv accus. est post 
yswrai, L 

DE MONAX. p. 379* (p- 1002. ed. Salmur.) xa/roi A ev A p%f 
wpoirexpove rolg woXXolg avtwv, xa) fiirog oi fteToy row wapd roig *A^- 
(oriv ixTyraro, kwl re if wap far t$, xa) iXeufegla, Gesneri notis non- 
dum lectis, conjeceram, sicut die, fiiro; oi f^lSgv rov Sooxparovg 
wapd foig wX rfleriv ixrfraro. sed non opus, modo vocem row omnt 
accentu ptivemus. u non minus odium sibi conciliavit quam 
quii fs alius .” 

DE MONAX. p. 384. (p. 1006. ed. Salmur.) xa) fugy, ity, 
d xatavofoeig fd rm 'Avtp&ww wg&yfMffa, evgoi; av avrd oSre iXwl* 
Sog, outs Qoflou afyat; watHrapivcw \&vra>g xa) rm^&viagm, xa) rm 
$i<*v. imo TIATtQMENGt?. 

DE MONAX. p. 388. (p. )010. ed. Salmur.) he) Si wore 
JrArfv jx^AXovri avrejj Sid %eifjuovog, Hy rig rm QlXoov, oi SiSoixag, ffa, 
iwjawimg roO trx&Qovi, vwi I ySim xarxfi ptoiris ; xfra ayvdftm 
ay iT^y. fa?), ixvwf M lyAfav xaraiartfvat n ~orovrovg airog tyfiSg 
xara^aydoy.'-*— Maliht KAI rAP dyvifim av ebp Spij. 

DE MONAX. p. 389. (p. 1 1011. ed. Sajpiur.) IBeyv Si rtva 
T&V §vw apifcov/' iw) tJj wXaret rrjg wopOupag pJya fpevourra, xt tyag 
aAtwwpo, ro^Sg, xa) rrjg ht^rog Xapopisvog, xa) Selfag, ipij, .roSro 
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|mW 9fi rw, WfijUtrw l+ifih **) 4* 

dfito, toGto pbrot wpijroft *pt{S*m iffy", **l NT# wf&tm* Sttb* 
aucli — xjoj&rov, posteriori loco, pro PatuuM, M/nu. * 

AMORES* p. 397- (p- 1019- ed. Safanof.) 
fylpoy, $ t«v xxoAlrrav sw Alyw alpAky, xoi yAuxrix mi la m# ’ 
fyxy«v. io r # lA/you 8fiy Mgjprfftw Mpityv tlv pet <rotg ftikupHtmis Xfyne 
w^wijXduftfVo^.— ~Legendum &rr jAi'yov 8f7y ’APiSTEIAHN 
jw$or i Jyxi. — fldco iif ptzne existimarem te Amtidem we. Arwtidi, 
xxoAxcray 0 i/3a/«v scriptori, similior qui narrabat, quam qui tu»- 
cultabat tantum, emores. 

AM ORES. p. 398. (p. 1019- ed. Salmur.) &yAop*& t r» yif 
my? fycqraf, *h rfAart* iwpeftj *rxo*o?, Sri mraufl-xt hyytfpmsi xaf 
« wpl? xdrij? Avrij So\ovp*v 'Appotkyg, f! mfirrx pt A fy«y 3»<xx?» d 
x*f x/^ijv (proh pudor!) $ x«) *d/x fltjAttf iptmf mi *# 0 ?, 4} Ifi* 
Ttj pvvipv} exx<x>J<rcurd<xi .— Corrupta haec site emendari passe ju- 
dico : xqi (Tff irpo? xdrife imfiokoupey *AfpoSiry$, *HN wtptrri MO l 
SBBEIN knot; x. r. A. \ 

AMORES. p. 399- (p. 1020. ed. Salmur.) o* ydj '//Xixft)? «y* 
r»{, otffii AypvtiSeop ipis> oi38s 'hnroXvruov itypondto df$voopimt % ms 

lodlrott rtjs lew rijv ax-xyorov rotvryp Spy^y, Pro l*ig r&pomt 

Solanus rig, lteitzius sift/- malim 06 yip *£7XmS ij? iyi rig* ovH 
AyptyaScov JTE TIE - 

AMORES. p. 403. (p. 1023. ed. Salmvf.) c Surety o3v fermfti}- 
<r««? Afoppijy lx toScw faroiepovog, oi mp' etpQolv Ijm tierx Arytfvroiv, 

xttri to xxpijSt? imffifu' mi. Edi debuit ‘ TflOrfpfptctig. quod 

habent Mareianus cod. MS.', Oxoniensis, MS,, et m&rgo- edit. 
Aldime prim, vmrtpyms est *po $ao-i?, Excused, C&usatio. 

AMORES. p. 413, (p. 1032. ed. Salmur.) lx) locrfpw ptypoS 
(statute puta) <nriAov siSofbfy, diemg lv hrSijTi xijAiSx. 8* aM 

r^y &pu>p<p(*v y irtp'i txAAx rij? A/foy kotpmpityg. hyoo ph o5v xrfjxv? 
raAijdij eixxr^ ^roxatwy, 4^riv ifffMjy toB a£8ou to jSAcxojwtyoy sjyxi. 
TraSog y&p ou8a nvnov lorlv - *"fa niargiite ed. Aldime prim, 
acriptum est oilbv ; quod recipiendum : bmiper autem mirtaudnm 
Tt&ios injxahvg, IJABOTE yip OTJEN toutm itrrh 

AMORES. p. '417. (p* 1034. ed. Salmur^) xx) tw Si ryg A*l to 3 
. fijAouj j,lvys ’A^poSirys h ctpyis bn touto SiJypet. Sestentia, naibi non 
expiicandn, flag^tat fofl MOT . m % t 

AMORES. p. 417. (p» I033.s^d. Salmur.) vtty&v o3v **th . 

ratv i^yAxXToyjuceycoy A oyoov, tov orvpptyy xctroffm fobs I yd WjOjwn, 
xv8 peg, ehw, fralgoi, xxtx xoVuov ^yrytTKOg, (&; dhtphfa 

igrrt vo/tto g itaifaitxs . — ~BudieuS i^v^xrwpiycog interpretfclur u 
lUbservatw et transm^sis,** Gesnerus, u Incaute prolatw^ timTtfbi 
neuter forsan adsecuuls. 'Hoc loco x^uAxxraw, nt naibi qViM 
videtur, significat ELJTRJME, ex &mh et tarixrtfy compost* 
taro. # 
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AMORES* p* 419- (p.-lOSft ed. Sabniir.) fo fiiirtp vetyv 8w#cr- 
rsxif xA$i%Qf*i)v, atjTrjp W xfocuf iQpfoiv tjjv rfidviav e^cav— Forsati 
mn v 'EM THIS <5$gwn iSjy fauUv fc«y. 

AMOliES. p. 419. (p. 1037. ed. Salmur.) fat) 8* ijv iiropw i£ 
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l la l8J4)Jaf the. work* concerning PUtarejM 
< la whie^ xaripusmembei* of the Freed* ' IpiH^ 
m attention, contains a very interesting accobtfC 
of exfeuive o*ti| | K lately made on the old Ksparfoipf P # ~ 
nod lima ; aad onltyf marches of Alexander and Sejetlcus N* 
These, and similar researches, were the subject or some Bfc 
composed by M. Walchenaer, 0 learned member of the jPW»>(t’!,, 
ititute, and lastly cefebmted for his knowledge of Ancient ueogMd 
phy, "and ha skill jqfiftustratiug die classical authors, who tin # 
that Important and difficult science. jfifeaie nowenabled to p&V 
sent our readers with a notice of those ‘researches, somewhat mod ror- 
detailed than the account above-mentioned. In this Number ot, 
Oar Journal, we mention only the Memoir "concerning the ancient 
Itinerates, aad those, remarkable passes or defiles tO which the,, 
Greeks and Romans gave the name of Pylce, or (sates.. In a fW 
tore Number we shall offer some notices of Mu Wulckenser’s other 
gesearcbes. • , »,* > 

* * J 

TlS two last segments of the Peutingerian Tuple comprise 
ries in Persia and India, hitherto unexplained; distances which BO * 
person has yet been able to combine ; and names of places, for the', 
greater part, not found Mother monuments of antiquity, nor yet ex- 
amined by modern Writers, nor even registered in those voluminous^ 
dictionaries of. ancient geography, of which it has been thc psOfessajl^ 
object to collect all the names recorded by old^aighors, or dnsgoyetWjfl, 
on medals, and in inscriptions, &c. M. Wakkenacr’s restimtter de-» 
raonstrate that some Itineraries in the Peutingerian Table Have been, 
constructed according to those of Alexander's and Seleucifs Nfeator$ 
marches ; that others are precious remain* of the documents collected . 
by Eratosthenes, for the composition of his Geography ; and finally."' 
that a third portion belongs tojBe flourishing ages of the Soma 
prft. The distances given fythe Peutingenttnltineraries a$v 
those oijlhe matches ff Awitlnder- knd Seleucus Nicator, igtdi 
other tdeuures Of the atfeBMPTMutiw! thlhose countries, as p&teH 
-by Strabo and fUny: M.-Walckenaer notice* the different aowse<| 
wroeBet) th»SlMtl^^d*#retffbvli^aterial»-j-r*ri|e letters of Ah 


the Grant j^-the desirription, eompcmli by this codquerorit d< 
tbfe”various provinces tfcatjeonititutod hi# empire ;-rdbe. jdi 
Diognetes, and of Breton the delations oiKtolemy, jond of 
bqbu; of Nearchus/ OnesidStiu, , Patroclua, Megatlheoe*, 
hhqs, and of hionwtn, f v 
* ^umandur's &tbufctrere still in existence x^hen Pfli 
Uncled them. The oefcriptum of that mouareb'a j£p 
nMtia oomakand. Jms penm*. communicated tgjPuttoc! 

_ a®:* 3 ®#, , r**\ V?#* 1 
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' keeper of the royal treasure. Patroclus himself had governed Baby- 
lonia and the countries bordering on the Caspian Sea ; he was sent 
intO'lqdia by Autiochus Soter. Diognetes and Bttton were the chief 
persons employed to measure the route of Alexander and of his army. 
Atheiiaus has preserved the title of their journal. Ptolemy the son 
* ofLagus, and Aristobulus, were two of Alexander's generals, and 
participated in the events which their memoirs retard. Nearchm and 
Onesicritus performed themselves that adveutntous navigation from 
tbe Indus to the Pcrsiau Gulf, described iu their own journals, which 
Arrian has preserved, and which Juba, king of Mauritania, abridged. 
Megasthenes, so often quoted by Strabo, was seut ou an embassy to 
the Indian monarch/ Sandrocottus. Deimaclius, who, like Mega- 
/ stbenes, composed an account of India, resided in that country as 
ambassador to the' son of banrirocotlu* ; and Dionysius, whose narra- 
tive Plmy has cited, was also a traveller in India, haviug been sent 
there by Ptolemy Philadclphus. 

From an examination of all these writings, and of the means which 
their authors employed in obtaining the bc9t information, M. Walcke- 
nacr concludes,— ,4 that no part of ancient science is.supporled on 
proofs more satisfactory mid authentic.” “ But/ adds M. W., 14 if 
the ancient measures? have been taken with exactness, they should 
present a result corresponding to that given by modern measures, in 
cases where these have been taken with equal accuracy ; and the po- 
sitions of ancient places as well as of modern, may be dctei mined 
with precision, by me?us of this agreement between works executed 
at epochs separated from each other by intervals of more than sixteen 
hundred, and more than two thousand years.” Such a result could not 
have been obtained by means of the modern maps hitherto engraved and 
published : but the geography of Persia and even of India .has within 
a short time made much greater progress than is generally known. 
This circumstance M. W. now first exposes in the course of his re- 
searches ; and we learn that Manuscript Itineraries have been com- 
municated to him, constructed with the utmost ingenuity and exact- 
ness by the able geographers who accompanied the last ambassador 
from France to Persia, and by other traveller. M/Walckenaer’s 
work was completely terminated* when Mr. Macdonald Kiimeir pub- 
lished in Loudon (at the end of 1813) his Memoir on P*rsia, and 
the map which illustrates it. M. W. does not deny that inis map 
bas been useful to him in confirming the exactness of some result* 
already obtained, or jn assisting him to Obtain others still more exact; 
u bpt at bears,” says be, 41 evej^character of too great precipitation, 
and exhibits scriout-crrors which its author might easily have avoided, 
by * combining with mor& care the materials that he possessed.” M. 
.Walckenaer then examines the advauces which the geogiaphy of Hin- 
dustan has made, since the last edition of Major ReniicH's Memoir 
ftirtl Map ; and he indicates all that afforded him assistance in csta- 
blisbiog a solid basis for his researches. These, he informs us, will 
be comprised in five different Memoirs. The object of M. Walche* 
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n*tr in the j first, is to ascertain the position df the Ctaptm ChM, * 
noticed by Alexander's historians ; and to compare with* our fit od era. 
measures those giytf measures which the ancients have jgiveo us 
lively to Persia, India, and Baetriana, The second Memoir will con* 
tain a geographical analysis of some Itineraries in the Pcutingerianr 
Tabic: via. 1. From Seleucia to the mouth of the Persian Gulf—* * 
2. From Babylon to Ecbatana — 3. From Ecbataoa to Rhagfes—4« 
From Ecbatana to Persepolis. In the third Memoir M. W. directs 
his iuquiries to the various roads which branched off from Rhagis, 
from the Caspian Gates, ami from Perscpolis, which led into Indus 
and Baetriana , and of which the details are found in Peutiugerfs 
Table, iu Pliny, and in Strabo. Our learned ‘author’s fourth Me- 
moir is dedicated to the great Itineraries given by Pliny, and the Table 
above-mentioned, extending from the Indus to Palibotkra , and from 
Palibothra to the mouth of the river Ganges . In the fifth and last 
Memoir M. VYalckeuaer discusses the Itinerary which ^te Peutinge- 
rian Table furnishes ; comprehending the coasts of Malabar and of 
Coromandel: lie compares the measures yielded by them, with those 
of the same coasts found in Ptolemy, and in the Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea ; and concludes vkith a short geographical analysis of the 
materials used in the construction of his map, which exhibits all the 
results of his repeal dies. The first Memoir is entitled, u De la Po- 
sition des Portes Caspiwnes des Hist orient d 9 Alexandre , et des Me - 
sures generates donates pat Its Ancient, rrlalivement d la Perse , d 
I’Arie, it d la Bactriune” In this, M* gives (he texts which 
prove that the ancients took the Caspian Gates as a centre for all 
their mcusuies. He observes that it is not only necessary to find the 
group of mountains which contained those gates , but to ascertain the 
valley which led to them, the entrance, and tke % central point of this 
defile. u The nanow p^s of Khawar * } sa\s M. Walckenaer, ** is not 
that of the Caspian Gates, as Keouell, and after him, other modern 
geogiaplurs have believed ; but these were situate more towards the 
uoith id the same group^of mountains, near a place called Serbend , 
(a name which in Persian "signifies the • head of the defile 9 ) northeast* 
ward of the Ruins of Rhag&s, a position which accords with the 
measures anil descriptions of the ancients, whilst the pass of Khawor 0 
to the south-east of Ullages, is too remote, and is also contrary to their 
texts H^a measures!.” 

Our author next examines those measures, in appearance con- 
tradictory, which Pliny, Strabo, EratoMliqnes, auil Ammianus 
Murcellinus, hav'e given bet weeu» t V g , Caspian Gates and Hccatom- 
pylos; shows that all these. agtee among themselves, and that th’eir 
seeming contrauety arises merely from a difference of modules 
in the measures ; and that they all agree with onr modern maps in 
placing Hecatompylos at Dameghun. To this discussion M. W alette- 
naer lias annexed a -map; entitled “An Essay on the Topography 
of the Caspian Gates , according to tie Manuscript Itinerary 
of Trezel 4 the pruned Relations of various Travellers , tie Turkish 
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* 1 
\ Geographer, and the Maps of DtUsle and of Macdonald Kinneir * 
\ jThis central point being determined, M< Walckenaer examines the 
"mat measures given by the ancients, between t||r Pyles Caspia or 
Khagfe's, the 'mouth of the river Cyrus, the line*wberg India com- 
mences, the river Jaxartes, Thapsacus, Pelusium in Egypt, Babylon, 
* Susa, Persepolis, and the extremity of the Persian Gulf. And he 
shows 'that they aic exactly conformable to the modern maps that 
liavc been unproved by the latest observations, such as those of Persia 
l>y M. JLa Pie, in the last edition of Chardin’s travels, and that of Mi. 
Macdonald Kinneir. He also proves that the stade of those ancient mea- 
sures is always the same, that is, the stade of 1] 1J4 to a degree, or 
equivalent to the four hundred thousandth part of the circumference 
oi the earth — that of which Aristotle has given the module, and which 
Freret, Dclislc, D’Auville, Gossclin, and most other learned geo- 
graphers have considered as the only stade applicable to the marches 
of Alexander. Thus, as M. W. observes, all of Asia that was known 
to, the auciems is connected with the point of the Caspian Gates , of 
which the longitude and latitude me ascertained by their relatious 
with the points 'of Pelusium, and other places which the moderns 
have fixed astronomically and trigonometrically. M. Walckenaer 
further observes, that we should not be surprised at the exactness of 
those general measures given by the ancients ; they were not only the 
simple estimates of distances "between different places, but, as we 
perceive by the discussions in which Strabo employed himself, they 
served as bases for they* maps. M. W. therefore examined them with 
minute attention, before he applied to the details. 

He next dcmoustiates, from the agreement of these measures with 
tbc Peutingerian Table, that the Itineraries of this map are the same 
that Eratosthenes used, and which he styled anepigraphic, oi “ with- 
out title** Tins ancient writer is thus justified from the reproaches 
of Strabo and Hipparchus, who blamed him for having preieried 
those Itineraries to the measuies given by most appioved geographer. 
Had Strabo and Hipparchus known the exactness of those Itincvarici, 
they would, on this subject, have adopted ‘the sentiments of Erato < 
Sthenes. * 

M. Walckenaer remarks that the measures given hy the ancients 
are not always go exact as those which be has above mentioned. The 
ancients are often deceived both in the module of the stade*which 
they employ/ $nd hi the manner of applying them ; and, it may be 
gain* in their calculations and their tfeabetion*. Of Jhis, M. \V. 
furnishes more than ‘owe proof^tylst analysing the discussions of 
ancient geographeruroncernirig the form which should be given to 
Pcrria, to Arm* and to Bactrlana, Having explained the causes 
o( that exactness wliidh appears among, the ancients, M. W. de- 
velops those of their errors—' f ‘ A II which causes,* 9 says he, 11 wete 
Coupon not oply to Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, but to all the 
aucrent geographers ; they explain the motives of* their geographical 
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combination*, and may serve us in restoring their diff«cpnt systems of 
geography* with respect both to the coasts and the interior * 0 “ « 

This, however is not immediately the object bf our learned au* 
thor, who, in his present researches, is content to demonstrate, in- 
contestably, that, from the agreement subsisting between the ancient, 
computations and modern documents for general measures, it is pos* 
sijble to ascertain precisely the positions of ancient and modem places, 
uccordiug to the particular measures furnished by the old Itineraries. 
This task has been performed by M. Walckenaer in his Researches, 
which .determine the situations of ancient places by those measures, 
and confirm them by all the monuments of history. 

An observation, which had been made respecting a passage of Pliny 
quoted in the preceding Memoir, suggested to M. Walckenaer his 
u Remarks on the Defiles of Caucasus, .and on the denominations of 
Caspian , Caucasian, Sarmatian , and Albanian Gates, applied to 
those different Defiles . 0 In these he has proved that the passage of 
PJiny, as found in the editions of Haraouin and Brotier, is either 
without meaning, or has a false and contradictory sense. But M. W* 
by merely changing the punctuation, without any alteration of the 
text, establishes the sense of this passage in a manlier clear, evident, * 
and conformable to the coufiguratioir'of the places which Pliny de- 
scribes. An attentive examination of this passage has led M. W. to a 
discovery still more important. Pliny here accuses his contemporaries 
of having erroneously bestowed the denomination of *• Caspian Gates / 9 
on a defile of Caucasus, and thus confounding them with the Caspian 
Gates, through which Alexander passed, and which, according to 
Pliny, were only kdown in his time from the descriptions left by those 
historians who celebrated that conqueror’s expedition. This accusa 
tion, if well founded, would uot only fall on Corbulo, who had made 
war in Caucasus, and transmitted to Rome a plan of the defile its the 
mountains there, which he styled “ Caspian Gates/* but also on the 
Emperor Nero, or his ministers, who, in au order given to the army, 
designated these defiles* of Caucasus, by the title of Caspian Gates . 
And thoA personages Pliny reproaches, expressly and by name, for 
having committed 9uch an error without leaving us ignorant of the 
means by which they might have obtained better information. Pliny** 
accusation would likewise affect Strabo, Eratosthenes, Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius^and Procopius, who had also fought in this country with Beli- 
earius, and has so well described it. Pnscus, also, would incur th$, 
blame of Pliny ; *and he who arranged the Peutingerian Table, and 
has placed a Station called Cu^lCw^idently in Caucasus. So that? 
every author must have etfred except Pliny. ^But M. Walckenaer* 
proves, fronf a passage in Strabo) that the chain of Caucasian maun* 
tains bore amoug the natives the name of Caspian mountains, ara 
this was its most qncieng denomination ; that one of the loftiest; 
summits of the Caucasian hills was particularly styled Mount Caspian ; . 
that, in short, there was a race' of people called Caspian* , w the. 
country of Caucasus; and that, consequently, the Ancient authors were. 
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nor ought this to appear wonderful, since no kingdom of modem 
Europe has flourished for so long a period as Egypt did, from the age 
of Misraiin to that of Cambyses, including nearly seventeen 'cen- 
turies ; or as the Assyrian empire, which lasted for at least 130Q 
years, from Ninus to Saidanapalus ; or as the kingdom of BabtfMT,’ 
which was established by Belus, from whose reign to the time of 
Cyrus we cannot reckoh less than 1700 years. But in order to 
enable those, w ho have not examined the measures employed by 
the Checks in stating dimensions, altitudes, and distances, to judge 
of my reasoning, it is necessary that 1 explain myself distinctly 
concerning the stadium. The subject is, 1 admit, extremely dry; 
and 1 shall therefore endeavour to be as brief as I possibly can be 
with perspicuity ; but as this measure perpetually recurs in the 
language of 'astronomers, as well as in that of geographers, it is 
veiy necessary that we should ascertain the meaning, or rather Sie 
various meanings, of this important word. 1 explain it as 
follows. 

When the Greeks made computations of any considerable extent 
from their on n observations, or when they thought it necessary to 
reduce Oriental measures to their own standards, in order to assume 
to themselves the merit of having made any particular calculation, 
they generally reckoned by the Olympic stadium. The celebrated 
D’Anville estimates this stadium, which contained 600 Greek feet, 
at 94$ toises, or 567 French feet, equal to 605 English feet and a 
fraction, reckoning the English foot at 1000, and the French at 
1068, as their relstive proportions. But D’Anville has made this 
calculation in j-eckoning by the abort Greek foot, which J)r. 
Greaves calculates to have been to the English as 1007 to 1000, 
though even this difference, small as it », be probably greater than 
the truth. 1 find,' however, that it was the long Greek foot, which 
■ was reckoned for the Olympic stadium. Dr. Arbuthnot thought 
that thU long Greek foot exceeded our English foot by 87 5 deci- 
mals of an ilich ; but this eslimWin(j>pears I 4 . 9 ie to be too high. 
The Olympic foot contained 4'palms, and die palm in question 
here was the fepgw), or SaxruAo Stxn ^,— the breadth of the 4 fitffUrs * 
compressed, equal to about 3 English inches, and nearly one ffth 
of an inch. Consequently the Olympic stadium, containing: &Ki‘ 
of these long Gaeek feet, was equal to nearly .625 English feet, or 
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■perhaps fell beneath that measure by a very few lines. It was by 
Shis measure of 600 long Greek feet, that Herodotus reckoned 
whetr he gavMhe height of the pyramids in the lake Moeris at one 
stadium ; and Eratosthenes, either from the desire of being con* 
"Jrideted as the author of the calculation, or from the fear of being 
accused of excessive exaggeration, probably brought the Oriental 
stadium, equal to dSO shoit Greek feet, to the Olympic stadium 
of 625 feet, when he gave the distance of the sun from the earth at 
804,000,000 stadia. Even this * statement so much alarmed the 
copyists, that they threw it out of Plutarch’s text, and, had it not 
been for the translation of Xylander, we should not have known 
that it had ever existed. But- is dear that Xylander must have 
found this statement in the original, from which he made his ver* 
Sion. 

Again, when the Greeks spoke of distances measured by stran- 
gers, and when they did not think it necessary to speak with pieci* 
siou, or supposed that they would be understood by theif country* 
meu without appealing to their own peculiar standard, they still 
employed the word stadium to express pioportionsof extent, which, 
though very different fsfom that of the Olympic stadium, yet came 
nearer to it than to any other itinerary measure for which they had 
a name in their language. Xhus they used the word stadium to 
denote portions of the Eastern mile, of the Persian parnsanga, and 
of the Egyptian schoenus, though one of tbqpe portions exceeded, 
and all the rest (some of them very considerably,) fell beneath, 
their own standard. The French Academicians have reckoned, be- 
sides the Olympic stadium-~one .Of U4 toises, or 084 French 
/net, equal to 729 English, feet — one of 85 toises, or £10 French 
feet, equal to 545 English feet— one, equal to 483*495, oiv500,*or 
505 English feet — one of 68 toises, equal to 4$5 Engl iab'&ct — 
and of one 5l£ toises, equal to about 33^ English feet. 

The stadium of 729 English or 1 14 toises, was atp itinerary 
measure of Asia It Ht5wus to have been designed to give 

the 97th part of an Egyptian scbcenus, or $9th of a Persian para- 
sajSJpy or 9th of an Eastern milq* Perhaps it may bejhe stadittgi 
xtifypned at 1000 feet, natural measbr** hy Qrasopotoi. Badly 
it was the, same with the Alexandria^ ttaditfro,* in 

Roy, t^ugb, l MM?* Tboonu, SifeMfe, 
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- tm Englishman, was the first who ascertained the existence of this 
’Stadium. # 

Cassini pointed out another stadium of 85 toises 3 feet *7 niches, 
or 513 French feet 7 inches, equal to 548 English feet, 8 inches* 
Badly tells us, that this stadium was the 30th part of a parosanga ; 
but, for reasons Which I shall state in the sequel, 1 must reject this 
computation. The stadium in question was an approximation to 
the 36th part of a schoenus, and to the 27th part of a parasanga. 
Posidonius assigned 240,000 of these stadia to the circumference 
of the earth ; and in reckoning 668 to the degree, the error for the 
whole circumference of the globe will not amount to 120 miles. 

D’Anville estimates at about 75} toises, (about 483 English 
feet,) the stadium, which lie considered as equal to the 10th pait 
of a Rpman mile. But, 1 think, lie has shortened this stadium too 
much. Jfc might nearly answer to the 10th part of a Roman mile, 
without being rigorously exact ; for it does not appear to have 
been originally a Roman measure, and was apparently in previous 
use among die Greeks, ft seems to me, that this was the stadium 
generally understood by Xenophon. D f AnviIle observes, that the 
distance from Gesoriacum navale (lloulogfcPsur mer) to the Rhu- 
tupiae statio (Ricbborough) was always reckoned at 450 stadia, 
and that the measured distance amounts to between 33 and 34,000 
toises. This gives a result of from 74 to 75} toises to the stadium. 
But 34,000 toises amount to 217,600 English feet, about 1 120 feet 
above 41 English miles Now, as nearly as I have been able to 
examine and calculate the distance between the two places, I 
should reckon it to* be greater by at least 2000 feet, supposing the 
sea to have once washed the very walls of Ricbborough castle, 
which, 4 think Camden says, was a mile from the shore in his time, 
Withbut following D’Afivillc thrpugh his calculations, I must 
’ observe that other re»peC|able # Wr iters assign 500, and 'even 505 
English feet this Stadium, |Mnior Rennell says, that the stadium 
calculated on the 150th part oFamean mareh-of his scale would 
be 493 feet. But after having examined the question with all ft# 
attention in my power, 1 would fix this stadium at 495 English^®?!; 
end I hold it ter hare b^ea originally an Eastern measure, often 
entering into the calculations of the Greeks, and answering pre-% 
deety to*he 40tlf parttfff* scbc&ffhs, and te gift 30th part of a para*, 
sangflu Major^RennHl sAys, that the stadium emjJo>e£ by Xeno-> 
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• plum might bq/reckoned at 750 to the degree ; but when X«io> 
jpBon spoke of the stadium, equal to the 30th part of a parasanga, 
I am inclined tit reckon it at 740 to the degree. 

^ The stadium of 68 toises (about 435 English feet) was an ap- 
proximation to die 34th part of a parasanga, and to the 46th of a 
schoenus. 

We now come to the stadium reckoned at 5l£ toises, or 309 
French feet, or perhaps rigorously something more, and rising 
above, rather than falling under, 330 English feet. This stadium 
hope a manifest proportion to that of 495 feet, and answered 
precisely to the 45th part of a parasanga, and to the 60di part of a 
schoenus. 

It follows, that 1 reckon the parasanga at 14,650 feet, and the 
schcenus at 1 9,800. I estimate the parasanga at more than 3 .Roman 
miles, because it was equal to 3 long Persian miles, or to 9000 long 
Persian cubits, as is evident from the tables of Abulfeda. Now the 
modern Persians estimate their ancient cubit at 8 digits more than 
their present, which I estimate as not quite equal to 1 5 English inches, 
being less by a very minute fraction of an inch. The ancient cubit 
then, according to their"feckoning, will be something less than £0 of 
our inches, but more than ]£|. Consequently 9000 cubits of this 
measure may be estimated at about 14,850 feet— since the para- 
sanga by, this rate was* more than 14,750 feet, and less than 15,000. 

Shah Cholgi has estimated the circumference of the earth at 
8000 parasanga*, reckoning £2 parasangas and a fraction to the 
degree. The error for the whole circumference of the eardi is so 
great, "as to prove that the Persian astronomer could not have 
measured an arch on the meridian with any sort of accuracy. 
Upon what principle then did Cholgi radke his reckoning, (|or it is 
evident that he set out upon certain data, from the exactoessVith 
which he calculates, and brings ou^ the* round number of 8000 
parattngas, by the fractions bf jgi^and cubit's addferi to each of 
the 22 parasangas 4w k each degree.' It is well known that the 
i Persian astronomers copied, as nearly as they could, the disciples 
bftfce Alexandrian school, and that they preserved many things by 
tradition from that school. We have seen' above, that Posidonius 
calculated die earth's circumference at 240,000 stadia. 1 cannot 
help suspecting, that Cholgi had the tradition of Jtt* measurement, 
which prohbbly«jvas not originally made By Posidonius ; and that 
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lie wm aware that it was made by a proportion of Vthe paraatntga. 
But the most common partition of the parasanga by sfadja was 
into 30 parts; and Cbolgi, not being aware that ^Posidonius had 
employed another ratio, mistook the stadium of 548 feet, eqpaj ,tp 
the 27th pari of a parasanga, for the stadium of 495 feet, equal to 
die 30th part. Now mark the result 240,000 stadia, multiplied by 
495, Will give exactly 1 1 8,800,000 feet ; and 14,850 will give as 
precisely 1 1 8,800,000 feet. 

The schoenus lias been generally reckoned equal to 4 Roman 
miles. The estimate among us of one M. P. is 967 English paces, 
each pace equal to 5 feet. 4 M. P. arc therefore equal to 3866 
Euglisli paces, or 19,840 English feet. I leckon the schcrnus at 
10,800 feet. The excess of 460 feet over 4 M. P. is proposed 
with the full conviction of its being necessary to adjust the mea- 
sure. Most assuredly the schoenus, and 4 Roman miles, had an 
accidental coincidence more or less exact. It would be idle to 


suppose, that where a distance lay between 19 and 20,000 feet— 
between 4 Roman miles and a schoenus — which supposes a yet 
smaller difference, that a Roman, in hi s it inerary, would much 
hesitate in resolving the Egyptian into the Latin measure. How 
often does an Englishman reckon the French league at 3 English 
miles! The difference between a schoenus and 4 M. P- amounts 
to nothiug like this. But I shall now place before my readers a 
table of the relative proportions of the different stadia to the 
schoenus, to the parasanga, and to each other. 

TABLE. 


The reckoning according 

Egyptian schoenus= 19,800 feet. 

Four Roman mileb=19,340 feet. 

Stffctmi of 720 feet, multiplied by 
27=12,683 feet. « , 

Olympic stadium of 625 feet, 
multiplied by 39=20,000 feeftfeB 

Stadium of 548 feet, 8 ' inches, 
multiplied by 36=10,751 feet. 

Stadium of 495 feet, multiplied by 
40=19,800 leer.. 

Stadium of 435 feet, multiplied by 
45=19,575 feet. 

jadium of 530%et, iftstftlplied by 
*9=19,800 feet. 9 * 


to English jeet, inches, fo. 

Persian para*anga= 14,850 feet. 
Three Roman milcs=14,505 feet. 
Stadium of 729 feet, multiplied by 
20=14,580 feet. 

. Olympic stadium of 625 1 eet, multi- 
‘ * plied by % 94= 15,000 leer. . 
Stadium of**548 feet, 8 inches,, 
multiplied by 97= 14,814 feeL^^ 
Stadium of 495 feet, multiplied by 
% 30=14,850 feet. 

Stadium of 435 feet, multiplied by ' 
34=14,790 feet. 

Stadium of 336 feet, multiplied by 
49=14,850 fee> * 
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We now see/ why Herodotus reckoned the schoenUs at CO stadia' 
iSratopUifnes, in one instance, at 40, and Pliny at 39. Herodotus 
meant the stadium of 330 feet ; Eratosthenes that of 495 feet ; 
and r Pliny the Olympic stadium. Again, when Herodotus 
spoke of the parasanga as equal to 30 stadia, he had in 
view the stadium of 495 feet. But in order better to show the 
application of these different stadia to the same dimensions, let us 
turn, byway of example, to the accounts which the ancienls -have 
given us of the vast capital of Chaldea. 

Herodotus tells us, that the whole extent of the walls of Baby- 
lon amounted to 480 stadia. On the other hand Diodorus Siculus, 
where he fellows the authority of Clitarchus, who bad resided at 
Babylon, and Strabo, (for so the text should be corrected) reckon 
the whole extent of the walls at 365 stadia. Now it is clear to 
me, that Herodotus made his calculation by the stadium of 330 
feet, which Was equal to the 45 th part of a parasanga, and that 
Diodorus and Strabo made theirs by the stadium of 435 feet, 
which was an approximation to the 45th part of a schoenus, but 
which gave almost exactly the 34th part of a parasanga. According 
to the first of these writers, the walls were 158,400 feet, precisely 
30 English miles in extent ; and, according to the two last, the ex- 
tent amounted to 158,775 feet, making little more than half a fur- 
long of difference. 

We may be almost certain, that when Strabo stated the breadth of 
the Euphrates at Babylon at one stadium, he spoke of the 
stadium of 435 feet, because Mr. Rich measured the stream at 
Ilellab, and found it to be 450 feet in breadth, wheh the river was 
apparently a little above its usual height. 

1 am inclined to think that the tower of Belus, which formed 
a square of one stadium for its base, and which, with seven toVers 
raised one above another upon this jbase? was also one stadium in 
height, was not 500 feet in anyjgfirff* dimensions, because the ex- 
tent of its mass of Wuins, which ouj;ht to be considerably greeter 
„ than the extent of . its original site, does not authorise us to calcu- 
late this stadium at more than the length of the staditfm of 435 
feet ’ . • 

I am well aware that I have differed in these* statements, not 
oijly from&eret, D’AtmBe, and Bailly, bn|,*mote f %89eutiaUy from 
Major Bengali. ^/ITiisgentteman, in his very valuable work on'tlhe 
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geography of Herodotus, reckons, as a mean, ab<W 7 18 stadia to ’ 

the degree, and estimates the general rate of the stadium af 5&0 
feet. That thdre existed a stadium nearly of thip measure, though 
I would rather reckon it at 495 fee t, and that this stadium ya$ jq_ 
very general use as an itinerary measure, 1. think, undeniable. 1 
have no doubt myself, that it answered to the 80th part of a para* 
sanga ; and that it was the stadium by which Xenophon, in parti* 
cnlar, commonly reckoned ; and, therefore, admit its general use : 
but, when Major Bennell goes so far as to .hold, that the Olympic 
stadium was never cmplqyed as an itinerary measure; when be re- 
gards the stadium of Aristotle, valued at nil (rather 1 1 12) to a 
degree, as merely imaginary; and when, in short, he rejects every 
stadium proposed by Cassini, Freret, D’tAnville, and other' writers, 
in favour of that of 500 feet, 1 find it impossible to agree with 
him. I would ask this aente and able writer, if we reject the sta- 
dium of 330 feet, as well as the Olympic stadium, how are we to 
reconcile the Greek authors, who have stated so differently, ac- 
cording to appearances, the length, for example, of the coast of 
Egypt, from Phnthine to the lake Serbonis ? According to He- 
rodotus, the extent is 00 schceni, which htSPeckons at 3600 stadia ; 
—alter conccting an error in Strabo, his computation gives 1070 
stadia. If the stadium in both cases be reckoned at 500 feet, a differ- 
ence is here exhibited, which is utterly unaccountable. Herodotus is 
precise ; he repeats this calculation, jjitrabo and Diodorus differ 
from each other only by 30 stadia. Now let us suppose, that He- 
rodotus reckoned by tjie stadium of 330 feet, and Strabo by the 
Olympic sUdiupig and the difference between them dwindles, com- 
paratively speaking, to a trifle— it will amount to little more than 8 
. miles fqr the whole c$ast of Egypt, with all its sinuosities included. 

Nip pne wijM deny that the Olympic stadium was employed in 
• pleasuring dimensions, singe Herodotus used it to denote the height 
of the pyramids in the lake But why, 1 would ask, was 

this histoiian so very particularwhis description, of this stadium, 
if he did n^t mean distinctly to’ mark, that it was different from 
that by which he had been estimating the circuit of the lake, which 
circuit he mokes equal to the extent "of the whole Egyptian coast, _ 
3600 stadia? It is 'difficult to imagine this, even in reckoning, the 
atad^um /r only at *330 feet; but if it be reckoned at 50Q fjpet, this 
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lake must bav^ been about 341 English miles in circumference $ 
** all matters considered, this is quite incredible. But I shall 
now proceeded show, that tliere is good reason for thinking, that 
there really was an itinerary measure, both in Egypt and in Chal- 
dea, equal to 330 feet. 

The word schoenus (txoivos) is said, in a passage in Plutarch, to 
be of Persian origin ; and the Coptic word CH3VF&» which 
signifies a chain, or cord, may have come from the same source. 
But if this word were originally Persian, we may consider it as at 
least highly probable, that the measure abo was introduced by the 
Persians, after Cambyses had added Egypt to the provinces of his 
empire. Now I shall proceed to show, that the Chaldeans had one 
itinerary measure equal to the third part of a schoenus, and another 
equal to the sixth part of a schoenus, each of which they partitioned 
into 10 parts ; whence it follows, that the 10th part of the first 
measure was equal to the 30th part of a schoenus, and that the 
10th part of the second measure was equal to the COth part of a 
schoenus. 

I shall endeavour to^e/plain this matter with as much brevity as 
'possible ; but in making such an analysis, it is not easy to avoid 
some tedious details. The Orientalists leckoned their stadia, (1 can 
find no other word to express my meaning,) by cubits, as the 
Greeks reckoned theivs by fathoms and by feet, and the itomans 
by paces. Some writers think, that the Egyptian and Chaldean 
cubits were the same. The Egyptian cubit called draft, which 
word is used by the Persians is estimated by Bishop Cum- 
berland at 91^ English inches, and by Fierce French 

inches'. Both these calculations seem to me to be too high. 
D’Anville calculates the Egyptian cubit at 19 French inches and 
S or 9 lines, and the Chaldean cubit at 19 French inches. v rhis 
again is probably below the standard, ^consider the Chaldean and' 
Hebrew cubits to have been Tliere were two Chaldean, 

and two Jewish viAits. Herodotus say®, that the royal Chaldean 
cubit was longer by three digits than the common. According 
to Ezekiel/ the long Hebrew /mbit was longer by a palm than the 
common Cubit. This palm was the short palm, and may be proved 
to be so from Jerom ; and therefore should have rather been ren- 
dered lot# wht-faxM thatr*oAai<rr$, equal to fourffigits. 
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rodotus may not have known the precise difference between the two ' 
Chaldean cubits ; and there are very powerful arguments to (hoy, that 
the Chaldean and Hebrew cubits were the same, Ezekiel evidently 
spoke withtbe intention of conveying very exact information. — “4 >kL 
these are the measures of the altar by cubits, the cubit being a cubit 
and a palm.” Now it is to be remembered, that this was written at 
Babylon, and was addressed to the Jews who had been long settled 
there. These Jews were already half Chaldaized. Even the 
prophet himself introduces the Chaldaic idiom into his writings, as 
is evident from the sense in which he nses the word 3J in the very 
verse from which I have been quoting. The cubits of which he 
spoke were clearly Hebrew cubits, because Hebrew measures 
alone were employed in the construction of the temple, of the 
altar, qpd of the ark. If, then, the Chaldean and Hebrew cubits 
had been different, it cannot be supposed that the prophet would 
have failed to have remarked it to the Babylpnian Jews. No 
doubt he would have said, these cubits must not be mistaken for 
the Chaldean cubits, with which you have been accustomed to 
measure siuce the captivity. It is scarcely .possible to suppose, if 
any difference bad existed between the Irebrew cubits, and those 
in general use at Babylon, that this remark would have been 
omitted. I likewise find, that Jerom translates HSU! JTDN (a cubit 
and a palm,) cubitus veris&imus ; and what can be undei stood by 
this, unless it be, that such was the standard cubit both in Pales- 
tine and Assyria. But if any doubts yet remain on the subject, let 
us turn to the decree qf Cyrus, in Ezra. There the word pOj), 
cubits, is clearly Chaldaic. Now if the 0O Chaldaic cubits al- 
lotted for the site of the temple, had not exactly coi responded 
with 6(* Hebrew cubits, can it be supposed that Ezra would have 
said clothing on the subject f Would Josephus have tianslated this 
'decree, and yet not havq remarked, that the cubit in the second 
temple was njifthe Same witfojthaUwhicb ha’d been leceived as a 
measure in die first I I canuoT believe it, and -therefore I hesitate 
not to affirm, that the Hebrew ‘and Chaldaic cubits were the s ame. 0 
We are now to consider the exact length of the Hebrew long cu- 
bit, equal to the Chaldean royal cubit. The ark is stated, in Exo-. 
duls, to have been two Cupits and a half in length; and Josephus 
aay« that its length was five spans. Consequently the jcubit was 
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precisely two spans in length. But the word arthfiij, used by Jo- 
seph*??, .answers to the Hebrew fOT, which, I believe, is always 
rendered swifajw) iby the LXX. In the tables for Greek mea- 
sures, however, 1 find the set down as equal to 9 English 

incites 656 decimals, reckoning 1000 parts to the inch ; and in the 
tables for Hebrew measures, the JYIt is made equal to 10 English 
inches 944 decimals. If these accounts be accurate, then Jose- 
phus has stated the ark to bo at least half a foot shorter than it 
really was according to scripture ; and this error occurs in a mea- 
sure of only two 'cubits and a half! But, if this difference had 
really existed, would not the accuracy of the antiquaiian, and the 
piety of the Jew, have induced Josephus to have said, the length 
of the ark, though exactly equal to five Hebrew spans, which make 
two cubits and a half, must be reckoned at five Greek xpgns and 
two palms ? I believe that the length of the rmiapi) is accurately . 
stated at 9 English inches 656 decimals ; but when the zerelli is 
reckoned at almost 1 1 English inches, I cannot agree to the esti- 
mate, because then both Josephus and the LXX must be often ac- 
cused of very inaccurate calculations. If, therefore, we reck' n 
the zeretK to have exceeded 10 English inches by 4 or 5 decimals, 
in counting (he inch at 1000 parts, it is as much as can be well al- 
lowed, for even at this rate we shall have a giant’s span, and ex- 
ceeding the common* measure of the human foot. Thus, how- 
ever, we shall have two Hebrew spans, or the Hebrew cubit, 
equal to 20 English inches 8 oi* 10 decimals. It has. been argued, 
that the cubit of 80f$fr French inches, which is said, b) Freret 
to have been die length of the Egyptian cubit, mutt have been also 
that of die Jews and Chaldeans. We might as Mel) contend, that 
the Winchester bushel must be the bushel of Cork and Aberdeen. 
In reckoning die mrrfsqt} at 9 English inches', nod the JM 1 at 
lOrbVtr English inches, the excess j»f ' the Jlebrevf sptm over tho- 
Greek will not be so great asttyfA^e it apprising* tljat it was not 
noticed by Josephs ‘and the LXX ; hut had the been equal 
Jfr l<V<ft>V»yd ,c case would have been deferent. 

The long Jewish, or Chaldean mile contained 4000 cubits; and 
weq divided into JO parts or stadia, each cpnskting of 400 cubits. 
The short mile, otherwise called die Sabbath-day’s joumey, was 
precisely {he half of the long mile, apd was divided into 10 parly, or 
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fctadia, each containing 200 cubits. Allowing English 

inches to the Chaldean cubit, we have, for each of these stydjv*}f 
200 cubits, about S3 0 English feet. It follows, that the stadium 
of the lorig Chaldean mile, made the 30th part of a scbcenus ; pod 
that the stadium of the short Chaldean mile answered to the 60th 
part of the same measure: — 2gi of these long, and 4 5 of these 
short stadia were contained in a parasanga. 1 

It was by the stadium of the short Chaldean mile that Hero* 
dotus appears to have counted, when he reckoned the extent of 
the wulis of Babylon at 480 stadia ; and l think that it was likewise, 
by this measure, that Aristotle, upon the reports peiliaps of Cal- 
listbencs, and apparently taken from the Chaldean mathematicians, 
reckoned the circumference of the terrestrial globe at 400,000 
stadia. % 

The Persian parasanga(^ji), orpbarsank consists, as 

I have already stated, of 9000 long cubits, containing 32 digits 
each ; but as each of these digits contains only the measure of the 
breadth of 6 barley-coins, some difficulty occurs in settling the 
piecise length of the cnbit. The long Scrijtfjpe cubit has been 
estimated at 19/uVV English inches in some of the tables. I think 
this is too short for the Hebrew measure, and I conclude that the 
calculation has been founded on the Persian measure. Thevenot, 
iu counting barley-corns, which was not the way to get at the exact 
truth, since the measure which is fixed must be fictitious, deter- 
mined the Persian cubit to be equal to 18 French, or 18-Jjftfo Eng* 
lish inches. I would rather take the measure as set down in the ta- 
bles, with the slight difference of about the 34th of an inch ; and, re- 
jecting Thevenot’s calculation, I would reckon the long cubit, called 
the blaclr/at IQ inches and 830 decimals. But the parasanga con- 
tains exactly 3 miles, and each of these mites Contains 3000 long 
cubits ; whence it follows, that the long Persian mile G)**) holds > 
the middle place between the the short Chaldean miles. 

The long eastern measures, therefore, seem to TiavhHioriie relations » 
to each other, which have liotyet, perhaps, been investigated 
sufficient precision. . 

September, 1817* ** W. Drummond. 
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P. S. In 'my lafct article an error has occurred, in stating the 
number of English nnle«, at which Eratosthenes, in calculating 
the ‘ dlstancd q£ the sun from the earth, bad really estimated that 
distance. The number of stadia, reckoned by that philosopher, 
between the earth and the sun, amounted to 804,000,000, and 
each stadium consisting of 6 25 English feet, die distance should 
have been stated at 95,170,454 English miles, instead df 
95 , 193,000. It is always painful to have committed a mistake ; but 
1 find some consolation in having again to call the attention of the 
reader to this calculation, which Eratosthenes must have had from 
Oriental tradition, and which could not have been a mere guess. 
Let the scientific reader decide, how far it attests the progress 
of knowledge in the ancient kingdoms of Egypt and Babylon,, 
The distance, assigned by modern philosophers to the ( £un from 
our planet, has been stated, since the transit of Venus in 1769, at 
95,175,000 English miles. W. 1). 


CORRECTIONS 

In the common Translation of the New Testament* 
No, IV. 


St, John. 

Chapter I. v. 5. comprehended, prevented, 
v. 9. /ighteth every man, that cumeth into the uo)ld, camo 
into the world to enlighten every man. 

v. 1 t. as, indeed. * # 

v. 15. this was, this is. 

v. 17 . grace and truth , the grace aud the truth, 
v. 21. that , the. r » 

v. 25. that prophet , the prori»et« 
v. 33. and Remaining oitfmt!, and remaining,* 
v, 35. Again, the next day af ter, John stood, and. Hie next 
4a y, John being there again, with, 
v. 40. him, Je$us. , 
v. 43. a stone , a rock. * 

Ch. II. v. 2. And both Jesus wjas called , and his disciples , 
And Jams and his disciples were muted. « - 

v. £ And when they wanted'zoine, And the wine failing. v 
v. 4r. t that have 1 to do with thee ? My hoar is not yet come h 
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«bj dost thou concern thyself with me ? Is not my hoyr now come ? 

v, 6 . was, were. — after the manner of the purifying ofythe 
Jem, for the Jewish purification. • ' ' 

v. Q. ruler, governor — the governor of the feast, he. 
v. 18. what sign showest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest , 
by what sign showest thou thy right to do. 
v. 22 . believed, comprehended. 

v. 28. at the passover, in the feast-day, at the feast of the 
passover. 

Crt. III. v. 10 . a matter, the teacher. 

v. 13. which is, who was. 

v. 21 . truth, righteousness. 

v. 23. they, many persons. 

v. 25. Home of John's, John’s. 

v. 28. but that I ant, but am. 

v. 32. no man receivtth, few inen receive. 

v. 35. hath set to his seal, hath scaled his persuasion. 

Ch. IV. 'v. 1 . When therefore the Lord knew how, Jesus 
then, knowing that, 
v. 3. he left, left, 
v. 9 * dealings, connexion, 
v. 10 . gift, favor. 

t. 22 . yc know not what, what you ki^w not. 

▼. 27. the woman, a woman, 
v. 4 6. he made, he had made. 

v. .54. This is again the second miracle that, this second miracle. 
Ch. V. v. 9 . on the same, that. , 

v. 14. fndelh, found. 

v. lf>. did the Jews persecute, the Jews persecuted, 
v. 21 , raiseth up the dead and quicheneth them, raiseth the 
dead to life, • 

v. 27 . the son, a son. 

v. 39. Search, You search. — in them ye think, by them you 
profess 40 believe that. — they are they which, they, 
v. 40. And, yet, 

Cn. VI. v, 14. ‘ should, was to, (et passim) 

v. Ip. see, saw, * • 

v. 21 . we/d, were going, 

v. 22 . was, had been., 

v. 32. that, the. * 

v. 33. he, that. 

v. 45. man therefore, man {omit. therefore passim), 
jv. 59. put a comma after taught. 
v. 61 . When Jesus knew, Jesus knowing. — he said, sai 
y. 70. and, and yet, \ 
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Ch. VII, v. 4. and he himself seeketh to be known openly , 
who seeks to be publicly known. 
t.‘ IS. qfhfon, in his favor, 
v. 17. willao, intends to do. 

22. Moses theiefore, Thus Moses, 
v. 23. at, with .— *ma de a man every whk whole, healed the 
whole body of a man. 

v. 33. unto them, unto the people, 
v. 45. and they, who. 

y. 50. saith unto them (he that came to Jesus by night, being 
one <f them), one of 'them (he who came to Jesus by night) said to 
them. 

v. 52. for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet , that a prophet 
ariseth net from Galilee. 

Ch. VIII. v. 24. he, what I am. 

v. 2G. and to judge of you, against you .— of him, from him. 

▼. 33. they, the Jews. 

y. 38. seen with, learnt from. 

v. 43. heat, bear. 

v. 46. convinceth , convicteth. 

v. 56. rejoiced, earnestly desired. 

Ch. IX. v. 8. that he was blind, blind. 

t. 17- that he, 

v. 22. he was, Jesus was. 

v. 24. was, had been. 

y. 26. never die , not die for ever. 

y. 27* ye did not hear, did you not hear it? 

v. 30. why, herein, here indeed. 

Ch. X. v. 8. for me, assuming my character. 
y. 17- that I might, so as I can. 
v. 22. winter, rainy weather. 

V. 25. they bear, bear. 

▼. 26, 27. as 1 said unto you . My sheep , My sheep, as I 
Mid unto you. 

Cu. XI. v. 10. no light in him, no light. 
y. 17. that he, that Lazarus, 
v. 25. were dead \ should die. • ^ % 

v. 28. she went her way , sbqg&nt. 

V. 39. he hafds been dead fouraays , this is the fourth day. 

Ca. XII. v. l. which had Veen dead , whom he raised f roni 
hi' dead, whom he had raised from the dead. 

* V. 6. bag , purser — bare , carried away. # 

v. 9. much people, many, (et passim). v 

y. lO. consulted, that they might, re solved to. 
y. iLf went away, left them. * h * t * 
y. 16. \ and that they had done thest things unto him, and had 
been done™ him, * * 
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v. 24. a eor/i, a grain • abideth alone , remaineth angle 
v. 27. what, what ! ^ 

v. Si. Now is the judgment of this world, Now .is thi^Wld 

to be judged. S 

v. 82. if I be, when I am. 
v, 49. he gave , gave. — say, teach. 

Ch. XII L v. 2. supper being ended, during supper. 

v. 3. went, was going. 

v. 4. tie riseth, rose. — garments , mantle. 

v. 5* poureth, poured. * 

v. 2h testified and said , declared. 

v. 24. should be, was. 

v. 31. Therefore when, When. 

v. S3. Little children, My dear children. 

Ch. XIV, v. 2. if it were not so, I would hoot told you, 
behold, I tell you. 

r. S.fdf I go and prepare, when I have gone and prepared, 
v. 10. he doeth, doeth. 
v. 14. If, When. 

v. 17. ye know him, and he dwelleth, you will know him, and 
he will dwell. 

v. ] 0. Ye see, You shall see. 

v. he shall, shall. . * 

Ch. XV. v. 2. purgeth it, purgeth. ^ 
v. 6. cast forth, cast out. — and men gather them, and cas t 
them into the fire, and they are burned, and it is gathered, cast 
into the fire, and burned. 

v. 11. might remain in you, in you may remain, 
v. 13. a man, he. 

v. 20. kept, observed. — keep, observe, 
v. 24. both seen and hated, seen them, yet they have hated. 
Ch. XVI. v.,2. cometh, that, is coming when. — doeth God 
service, offercth a sacrifice to God. 
v, 8 . # reprove, convince. 

v. 25. proverbs, parables. — show you plainly of the father , 
give jfbu a plain account of the father. 

• v. 26. I say not, I need not say. 

Ch. XVI T. Y. 9 .* I pray *to(, I pray not "now. 
v. 11. own name, thosewtithn^uthority, yhich. • 

v. 12. in thy name, by' thy authority, 
v. IS. migAf have my joy, may have their joy in me. 
v, 22. given me: for thou loveds { mebejore, given me, for 
thou lovedst me, before.. 

(sin. XVIII. v. 14. which gave, who had given. 
v. ( 25. and, as* 
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v. 28. defiled: but that they might eat , defiled, and rendered 
unfit to eat. 

f. Sf. Art thou a King then ? Thou art a King then l 
Ch. XIX. vr24. rent , rend *—that the scripture might be, 
so -that the scripture was. 

v. 40. as the manner of the Jews is to bury , according to the 
manner of embalming among the Jews, 
v. 41. in the place, near the place. 

v. 42. There they laid Jesus therefore , because of the Jews 
preparation day , for the sepulchre was nigh at hand, Theie, as 
this sepulchre was near, ( ttaey laid Jesus, on account of the pre- 
paration of the Jews, 

Ch. XX, v. G. colneth, came. — seeth, saw. — clothes lying , 
clothes. 

v. 9. knew not, had not understood. 

t. J9- were assembled for fear, were assembled, for fear. 

Y. 27. faithless, incredulous. L 

v. 31. might, may. — believing, by your belief. — might , may. 
Ch. XXI. v. 7. his fisher 9 s coat unto him, on his fisher’s 
coat. 

v. 11. for all, although. 

v. 16. again the second time , the second time. — feed, tend, 
v. 21. what shalMiis man do, what will become of this man r 
v. 24. every one, Separately. C. P. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF PLUTARCH, 

AS AN HISTORIAN. 

With Remarks on some of the “ Lives of the illustrious 
men ” of Greece. 

(t There is a history in all men's lives 

Figuring the nature of the time deceas’d." 2. Hen. iv. S. 1. \ 


vJ&f'i. 

J^rLTiio ugh none of the works of- Plutarch rank him in the 
list of professed historians, y£t it cannot be necessary to show the 
intimate connexion, which subsists between the duties of jtlie 
writes .history and those of the writer* of biography. This most 
especially takes place, when the suj/jeejs of thj biogtapher have. 
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been public characters, and have performed the first parts in the 
drama of the day* It is then, that he has a double duty to.pei> 
form : he ought not only to exhibit the moral and intellectual 
character, the private and domestic actions, but likewise to enter 
into the details of the public transactions, in which his hero hfis 
been concerned. It does not hence follow that die biographer 
must be the historian of the times, in which the public character 
has figured : when, indeed, that character, as often happens in 
Plutarch, has been the chief director of the energies of his nation, 
the mover and adviser of all the political measures of the day, the 
sphere of the biographer is considerably enlarged ; but even then 
his duty only leads him to notice the transactions, in which thg 
subject of his memoirs was involved, and to show their relative 
importance and connexion. For it belongs to him not only 
to raise the superstructure of his actions, but also to exhibit 
a scale by which its parts may be measured, and the size 
of the whole ascertained. Though one particular phenomenon 
may bo the object of exhibition, yet he must fill the unoccupied 
parts of the canvas with other objects and other figures, not merely 
to relieve the eye, but to show the keeping of the whole. 

It would be a truism to observe that the biographer is as re- 
sponsible for the truth and fair representation of general history as the 
details of the individual life. The biographer of a public man is, 
in fact, as much an historian as the historian of any particular place 
or time. Plutarch is as much an historian as Bentivoglio or 
Bishop Burnet. The general historian sets before us the prospect 
of a wide and extended country ; the biographer puts the telescope 
into our hands ; and though the view is limited, yet the part observ- 
ed is muoh more minutely and distinctly seen. The one gives us 
the oythnes of kingdoms ; the other fills up the details of depart- 
ments ; and each is answer^lc for the grand features of the coun- 
try that comes wrthin his observation. 

From the works still extant, ^ndfrom the ipuch^greater number 
we find in the list given by his stfn, Plutarch appears to have been 
not only a voluminous, but a very general, writer. He wrofeln^ 
nearly every department open to the ancient philosopher. In 
his ^own time, Ids worts were perhaps more 'duly appreciated 
ihan^at present. # He met indeed with extensive comgrfmtimi 
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in his visits tp Rome; but he is seldom mentioned by his coir- 
tqnpqraries and the writers in the times immediately succeeding. 
On' the revivaL^pf literature a high value was put upon his philoso~ 
phical writings. In the course of a pursuit, which led me to pay 
scfltote attention to the moral writings of Plutarch, 1 became convinced 
of the fallacy of the many eulogies which I had heard and read of his 
intellectual power and philosophical spirit. His works are valuable, 
because in many instances they contain transcripts of the opinions 
and reasonings of prior and superior philosophers. As literary 
productions, they should be considered as the contents of his huge 
common-place books, selected and threaded together with some 
ingenuity. 1 Plutarch, and the many, who have quoted and trusted 
tus lives as authentic history, have erred ; he in the design of his 
history or biography, they in their mistaken view of this^ design. 
They have imagined that the truth of history was the object of his 
research, that he was anxious to illustrate the obscure, to confirm 
the doubtful, and by a collision of authorities to elicit a fair 
and veracious account, outs c ig vo iijrai 6j fivfjxacn wegi avroov wrl to 
fttltyv xo<rfjLQvvres — oure wg \oyoypdtpot £ t>ve Accra v «rl to 7rp ocray coy oVc poy 
Tjf ixpoaorei yj aAijMcn^jov. — He does not seem to have felt that 
histories of the times, of which he writes, were wanted. He 
quotes no less in his lives than two hundred and fifty authors, most 
of whom arc historians. u I write lives,” says he, t€ not histories.” 
He certainly did not write histories, nor can I think his pieces of 
biography aic u lives” properly so called. They are rather charac- 
ters than regular lives. One of Plutarch’s principal objects was to 
describe a character, — to gather the r 5$ — to paint the 

u portrait de l’&me.” He little regarded historical truth when 


w 1 Should this opinion appear severe, and draw down jthe anger of th-e 
admirers of Plutarch, I will shelter aivselY behind the high authority of 
Brucker, who, though he did not cqprtrpute t0 furtf, has* confirmed that 
opibion. Et judic«idi tjuidem facilitate, qua polluisse multis videtur, ultra 
mediocritatctn non fuisse gavisum, ea,‘ ques vel ipse tractavit, argument.! 
tndHusque ratiocinandi, quern adhibuit, vel qqae ex veterum systeniatibus 
dltsscripta, illustravit, satis produnt. Unde si cum Vossio inter philologos et 
hbtoricossummosreferendus est, de quo disctfptare nolttmus, philosophis 
■ t&ffiO j)lum summis, cum eo adsenbere, veritati omnino est conlrarhim, 
cum infra ffdioet Hat is limit cs cjut phifaophia conshtat. 1 t 
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ke had conceived the design of drawing any given character, and 
was in search of trait9 to illustrate and support his Opinion, It is 
thus that he disregards all comparative authority, gyring in^mune- 
rous instances more credence to a flying rumour, w to the Calumny 
of an obscure libeller, than to the weighty testimony of. Thu- 
cydides or Xenophon. Hence he so frequently contradict him- 
self, presenting us, in two different lives, with two different accounts 
of the same transaction ; sometimes attributing a saying or au 
action to one man, sometimes to another, as it suited his present 
purpose ; 41 tant il vrai,” says Bayle, 41 qu’H &oit en possession de 
faire servir une meme historiette A divers usages.” Barnes, as he 
is quoted by Bayle, has found the same fault : Neque enim inusita- 
tum Plutarclio easdem res et sententUs aliquando variare, ali- 
qiiando diversis authoribus tribuere, non memoriA lapsus, sed ut 
in rent suam, quam praesens ornat, torqueat. 

Plutarch, though, as I have already observed, to draw characters 
was his object, has not excelled in the delineation of the character 
of man as found in the experience of life. His hero is either 
wholly avaricious, wholly just, cruel, or ambitious. lie seems to 
have held that every man is led by some paramount and uncontrolla- 
ble passion, to know which, is to obtain th& key to all his actions. 
The name of the individual is in, some cases little more than the 
peg on which he hangs the symptoms of the ruling passion. His 
heroes arc too often like the heroes of the'Faery Queen, u where 
€i holiness” and “ justice” are embodied into knights, aud led through 
a round of allegorical adventures. Plutarch was not acquainted 
with the wayward natbre of man ; he had not studied the principles 
of human action ; he did not know that there is no road marked 
out be/ore us, and that all our actions are but the consequences of 
circumstances acting upon the strength or weakness of our minds, 
glfS the sensibility or obtu&eoess of our feelings. The nature and 
species of the/nental facfilti^e are never the topics of Ais discus- 
sion. It is surprising that Mfentagne, whose mind was so essentially 
different from Plutarch's, the one being 4 exWlent in the very 
qualities in which the other was deficient, should have thought, 
highly of the ** parallels.” We caust attribute it to the force of 
early impressions. 14 Plutarch’s lives” was the text-book of bis 
ftther, when he read him lectures on politics in the co^)gft of that 
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oral or vivd voce education which so materially contributed to fottri 
the character 6f Montague*— -St. Evremond has some observations* 
which jsb exactU coincide with my ideas on this head, that I shall 
indulge myself m the quotation. St. Evremond* though not a 
learned man i as that expression is generally understood, was a 
deep afrd lively observer of mankind. Speaking of Plutarch, he 
says, “mais je pense qu’il pouvoit aller plus avant et pen6trer 
davantage dans le fond de la Nature. 11 y a des replis et des de- 
tours en notre ame, qui lui sont echappes. 11 a jug6 de Thomme 
trop en gros, il ne l’a pas cru si different qu’il est de lui-m&me, 
m£chant, vertueux ; Equitable, injuste ; humain et cruel ; ce qui 
lui semble se dementir, il l’attribue & des causes etrangircs. 
Enfin s’ll dlfinit Catalina, il nous le donne avare ou piodigue; cet 
‘ alieni appetens, sui profusus 9 £toit au-dcssus de sa connoissauce, 
ct il n'eftt jamais demele ces contraires que Salluste a sibien separes, 
et que Montagne lui-m&me a beaucoup mieux 6tendus.” Drydcn, 
in his life of Plutarch prefixed to th^ translation u by as many 
hands as lives,” that child of many lathers,” has taken notice 
of this passage, and endeavoured to refute it by quoting the 
character of Sylla. If St. Evremond had been selecting instances, 
he would have adduced^ this very character in confirmation of his 
opinions, it is true Plutarch there mentions many of what he 
calls “ anomalous” '-traits : he makes Sylla haughty, and scveic to 
inferiors, submissive and courteous to superiors, or to those of 
whom he had something to ask, punishing slight, and overlooking 
heavy offences ; but he accounts for these contradictions in the 
very way to which St. Evremond objects/ These things, says 
Plutarch, can only be reconciled by supposing Sylla to have 
been naturally vindictive and cruel, but occasionally giving nay 
where his interest was concerned. x 

Plutarch’s principal motive for writing his " lives” was the beSf, * 
— the advancement of v.irtue. He had fwo subordinate motives, — to 
recommend democracy, and to exhibit in a favorable light the 
illustrious men of Greece. it was his opinion, that the represenfa- 
of a great and virtuous character, wouljd materially advance the 
interests of virtue. He did not apprehend that .die reality of the 
individual's existence, or of the actions he attributed to him, could 
be of &#»*quence, farther than the belief of it would tend mofc * 
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effectually to produce imitation. In his life of Pericles, he says . 
that virtue has in itself an attractive power, and that its mere 
exhibition Stirs up a desire of emulation. This mav.be trub* but 
it is not the spirit in which a biographer, or histofian, should set 
out. He ought not to be in search of virtuous ^examples, buufr~of 
truth. To turn over the pages of history in order to whitewash 
the characters we find there, is not to teach “philosophy by 
examples/’ but to eulogize the cardinal virtues under “proper 
names? 7 The investigation of truth will much tnore essentially 
serve the cause of virtue, than any partial representation, which 
eagerness in looking for, and the difficulty in finding, the virtues 
personified, might lead him to create. Plutarch himself confesses 
the difficulty of discovering perfect specimens of virtue, and, in the 
abseneg of them, recommends that the brilliant parts of a character 
be set in a full light, and tho defects thrown into the shade* 
Plutarch is like the artist who, having to draw the portrait of a 
prince who had lost an eyeJftpk him in profile. 

One of the other motiverklready adverted to, that Plutarch 
had in writing, which aloue would lead us to receive with caution 
his representations, is, that he was anxipus to exalt the fame of 
his native country by an advantageous comparison of its great men 
with those of Rome. He saw its degraded state, and its small 
political consideration ; his “ amor patriae,” of which no man ever 
felt more, was wounded and indignant ; he burned to show that 
Greece had once been the superior of Rome, if not in national con- 
quests, yet in individual greatness. He bad also another motive ; 
he was an ardent lover of republicanism ; his little Cheronaea was 
a republic, and he the first man in it. He knew little of that form 
of government practically, or he would not have attempted to 
dress it out in such engaging colours. In common with his 
“Contemporary countrymen^ and even with the present degenerate 
race that boast themselves ^Meir descendants, he looked with a 
jealous eye on the despotic jjbwer of his masters. They were all 
proud of their descent, arid coaid talk loud enough, if they could 
do no more, of the gold' old times of Marathon and Salvnis^ , 
Plutarch, in some of his Olives,” is a warm advocate of democracy ; 
audit was doubtless with the view of indirectly recommending his 
favourite form of government, that he chose some of hk»£ lives.” 
Mi. Mitford, in his u History of Greece," has mention^ this, and 
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added' the similar case of certain French writers, who, when re- 
strained from meddling with the politics of their own country, 
eagerl^vcntec^hemselves in discussions on the freedom, govern- 
ment, and measures of ours. Plutarch, from the time of Petrarch, 
whosl believe is nearly the first that quotes him, on the revival of 
literatifre, down to the days of Rollin or even of Gillies, has been 
extensively held as one of the best authorities, not only for historical 
facts, but also for their causes, and the order of time in which they 
happened. He has been cited with Thucydides and Xenophon, 
and his evidence has been balanced against that of these excellent 
and trust-worthy historians. Plutarch never intended this ; and 
before his admirers held him up as the most authentic as well as 
the most entertaining writer, they should have inquired what 
pretensions he himself advanced. It ^yould be exaggerating to say 
that our reliance on Plutarch is, as if 1800 years hence the “histori- 
cal novels,” as the phrase is, of the present day should be quoted 
for the history of Courts, and the prij^p lives of individuals. But 
we may observe that a similar mist&j^ias been made with regard 
to the Cyropaedia of Xenophon, as to the “ lives” of Plutarch. 
Xenophon’s life of Cirrus is not history , though it has been 
esteemed such : it i/ the model of an excellent prince, as the 
“lives” commonly are models of excellent statesmen and generals. 

The Grecian part of the “ lives” of Plutarch is much more 
correct and to be depended upon than the Latin : this may be 
accounted for from the slight knowledge he had of that language, 
and of the authors wto wrote in it; and perhaps from his taking less 
interest in the great men of a foreign country. The lives of 
Aristides, Cimon, and especially that of Pericles) as far as my 
observation goes, have the fewest of Plutarch’s prevailing, faults ; 
but even here, bow many of the qualifications of the instructive 
biographer and historian appear to have been wanting ? In evfrj^ 
work either of history f or biography; constant attention ought to 
be paid to chronology, and facts shovftd be related in the order of 
time— each part T>f their subject should only take up so much 
•.space in narration as it is relatively impotent— trifling and disgust- 
ing fables, and irrelevant matter of every description, should be 
ftvoiefed — the most probable causes should be assigned — and 4hat 
connexjpjawhich is found between the various and different qcts 
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of nations and individuals, if possible, should be vigilantly preserved* 
The philosophical historian should also trace to their source* the 
causes which led to the political and moral change/* of the times, 
should show the point where a nation struck out of the road of itsjrue 
inteiest, and where and how it returned. He has likewise toc^hibit 
the effects of the forms and^administrations of governments on the 
manners, morals, and general character of the society for whose 
good they are created. It would not be too much to say, that Plutarch 
is deficient in each of these points. His chronology is uncertain 9 
negligent, and confused. Gibbon has objected to Sallust, that, 
after reading the history of the Jugurthine war, no impression 
remains on the mind of the reader, of the length of time taken up 
by the tiansactions related.^After perusing a life of Plutarch, it 
woulcTIh most cases be impossible, without previous know* 

ledge, to form an accurate idea of the interval between the first 
and last act of the individual who is the subject of it. Scahger, 
speaking and giving instanceft>f Plutarch's cluonological blunders, 
says : u Neque vero pules Plutarchum npotyv tixw$ haec fingere* 
IS u minus cnim scriptor in his rebus (sc* chronologies) puer est.” To 
the arrangement of his materials Plutarch paid no attention ; he 
read every thing that was to be read, and then sat down, gorged 
with an undigested, unruminated mass, to write the life and 
draw the character of a very just or a very virtuous, a very ambi- 
tious or a very cruel man, of an Aristides or a Phocion, of a The- 
inistocles 01 a Sylla. He quotes from all quarters, for his memoiy 
was as strong as his reading was evtensivc: regardless of authority, 
he chuses the Story for its effect, and so far from arranging his 
incidents in the order of time, crowds many that are perfectly 
detachecf, into the picture be/ore him. He writes, sajs liayle, as 
u jgp?&. veiiille faire uu Pocme 6pique.” 

.. ‘ * . 

Count Hamilton, in bis weff known memoirs of the Count de, 
Gramont, despises all attention to arrangement, and defends hitai- / 
self on the authority of Pkibuch. Je declare de plus, que l’ordre , 
des terns la dispositioi^des fails, <jui content plus & 1’ccrivaitt 
qu'i^ne divertissent le.lecteur, ne membarrasseiont gujres dans 

l’amngement les chosea qui le distinguent auront place dans ccs 

frqgttiettoj seloo ifuelles ft’offriront h mon imagination, f/ffis'^gard 
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’ i leur rang. 1 — Qu'iraporte apris tout par oft Ton commence tin 
portrait, pourvu que l'assemblage des parties forme un toot qui 
rend parfaiteftbnt l'original ? Le fameux Plutarque, qui traite sea 
h%os comme sea lecteurs, commence la vie des uns comme bon 
lui stable. Thi* writing is in the very spirit of Plutarch, though 
assuredly, the “ advancement of virtue” was uot the motive to write 
in Count Antony Hamilton. * 

In an historian of Plutarch's age, nothing can be more disgust- 
ing, than the pages iijled with details of oracles, dreams, and augu- 
ries ; which he interprets with all the gravity of a priest of Delphi, 
instead of showing how far they were believed, how far engines of 
state. He scarcely seems aware that they were often the tricks of 
priests, and of the masters of priests. He disbelieved the existence 
of the gods of his country, and yet ■r' never doubts their* cracles. 
They were striking characteristics of the manneis of the times, 
and as such should be described — they had consequences, and 
should therefore be mentioned as %auses. But not such conse- 
quences as Plutarch sometimes attributes to them, can wc conceive 
them to have had. Can we suppose Cimon to have been on the 
point of abandoning 1 the expedition to Cyprus on account of the 
vision of the balking dog, which Plutarch tells us how the augur 
twisted to foretel his death i Was it for the philosophical Plutaich 
to have related that Cimon was seriously affected by the ill-omened 
labours of the busy ants, who bad contrived to accumulate the 
clot of blood on his great too ! In Plutarch’s puerile treatise agaiust 
Herodotus, he inveighs against that historian for the introduction 
of what he calls calumnies, and remaiks “ that the excursions and 
digressions of history should be allowed chiefly to fables and 
antiquities, and sometimes eulogies.” It must be on the strength 
6f this, that he introduces the disgusting story of Peripoltas \n the 
beginning of the life of Cimon, and ^he discussion on the ram s 
bead with one bom ‘sent from the farm of Perictes rt with number- 
less others equally interesting and relative. It was not, as I have 
before mentioned, Plutarch’s object toinvestigate historical truths, 
so that it is only very seldom, and that loo in points that have been 
before discussed, or in some antiquarian djsqftisition, that he enters 
into tbat office of the historian which consists in com dii- 
agreeing testimony, „ io examining the prejudices, circuuu traces, 
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raid opportunities of the writers whom he consults, and in extract^ • 
jug the truth by comparison and inference, in striking out fire, to 
use Boiingbroke’s metaphor on a similar occasionfby the collision 
of flint and steel. — We might have been conteuted and instructed 
without any profound assignation of cause, or deduction o&donse- 
quence, if Plutarch had given but a clear and veracious narration 
of events in their natural order. But even here he is wanting. If 
this qualification had belonged to him, it may be that lie would 
not have been so popular, but he would have been more useful— 
we might then have dispensed with what'M. Bougainville com* 
plains is not to be found iu Plutarch, “ cet enchaluement heureux, 
ces liaisons naturelles, qui conduisent d’un fait d uu autre.” 
He goes on to say , €i Les vies des homnWillustres sont des tableaux 
estiiugjbles par le coloris, mais peu corrects, et o 4 l expression est 
superieure d l’ordonnauce.” 

The duties of a philosophical historian are perhaps more than 
we should demand of Plutarch ; as we find them rarely fulfilled, 
if ever, by the celebrated writers that preceded him. The " philo- 
sophy of history’ 9 is a modem term which I believe had its origin 
with Voltaire. It is the essence extracted from the experience • 
of past times — it is in the hands of a skilful historian to the 
administration and government of nations, what anatomy is in the 
hands of a skilful surgeon to the preservation and recovery of 
individual health. The nations gone by are dissected for the use 
of the nations in being, and those yet to come — the diseased parts 
are pointed out, the effects of circumstances and local habits are 
demonstrated, and the constitution and formation of the frame are 
exhibited. We learn what may, when it is necessary, or may not 
be lopped off without danger to the vital functions, and the mode 
of cjoing it : in the composure of the “ theatre,” and in the apathy 
'df our subject, we practice experiments qnd gain knowledge to be 
laid up for use'against the h^rry and agitation of reality. As 1 the 
ancient surgeons and phy&iciaus were ignorant of important points 
where anatomy would hajre enlightened them, so the historians of 
antiquity, because they had read or studied few histories of the rise ' 
and fall of empire? aud states, are totally deficient m the “ philo- 
sophy of history.” It is surprising what little notice they .take of 

JL-. , fiL — 

\ 1 Millais Disquisitions, and Le Clcrt's Hist, de Medefine. 
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'tb? increase of civilization, the spread of knowledge, or the Amelia- 
jrgtion'of society in general— much less, of the causes which pr<*. 
4oce them— fci7 they did, was to leave a few isolated facts, of which 
the ingenuity of modem times has made a considerable use. The 
science of government and political economy, from the cliimetical 
schemes of Plato, and the few scattered hints to be found in the 
politics of Aristotle, appear to have been unknown in their times. 
We have from some of them admirable narratives of facts in their 
histories, as we have exquisite copies of the human form in their 
sculptures. But an ingenious and eloquent writer has said, that 
the Giecian statues want gusto; because, 1 “ the sense of perfect 
form occupies the whole mmd, and hardly suflfen it to dwell on 
any other feeling/’ The excellence of these statues consists rather 
in file exquisiteness of imitation and in the peifection of the “,beatt 
id£al,” than in the expression of ta9lc, sentiment, and feeling. 
Thus the excellence of the best ancient histories consists in being 
an almost peifect trausnipt of wars, battles and sieges, as they 
appeared to the eye without appealing to the mind. '1 he instruc- 
tion however to be derived from battles and sieges, is soon exhaust- 
ed — “ Thus history , w *s}ys I ^ord Bolingbroke , “ true or false, Fpeaks 
to our passions always : what pity is it that even the best should 
speak to our understandings so seldom !” * H. S. 
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No. II. — { Continued from No. X XXI. p. 42.] 

Bacon, of whom it has become fashionable to speak as the 
deliverer of Science from the trammels of antient philosophy, is 
said to have been entered of Trinity College Cambridge in'ETs 
twelfth year. “The progress he mavje,” says his historian Mal- 
let, M was rapid and uncommon, for he had run through the whole 
circle of th% liberal arts, as they were ^en taught, before he was 
sfete^n, *But wliat is far more surprising)^ he began even then to 


“ Rouqd Table* by Mr. Hazlitt, No. 40. Vol. 9, 
- 5 On the Study of History, 1. 13, 
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see through the emptiness and futility of the Philosophy in vogto* 
and to conjecture that useful knowledge must be raised on.olhhfr 
foundations, and built up with other materials, “Ilian had be&ti 
employed through a tract of many centuries backward/^At 
twenty-eight, we are told i€ that he gave full scope to his conceptions, 
surveying the state of learning, observing its defects, and imagining 
the proper methods to supply them. This he first attempted in a 
tieatise which he entitled The greatest Birth of Time." — 
And it the age of forty-six lie published \mCogitata et Fisa, the 
prodroimis of his Novum Organufti ; and other writings called phi- 
losophical. — “ Upon the whole,” says Mr. Mallet, “ he was not 
only well acquainted with every thing that had been discovered in 
hooks before his time, and able to pronounce ciitically on those 
discoveries : he saw still farther ; and qt the cud of his treatise de 
Augmentis Scieutiurum, has marked out, iu one general chart, 
the several tiacts of Science that lay st)|l neglected or unknown.** 
That the capacities of individuals to acquire information are very 
unequal, and that the natural powers of Bacon w'ore very great, 
will readily be admitted ; but that a boy of sixteen should in less 
than four years have made himself so ci^npletely master of the 
circle of liberal aits, as to entitle him to judge of the excellence* 
or impel feclion of the philosophy then taught, cannot possibly be 
tme: and we find evident mark8 in his work;* that his acquisitions 
were by no means of die high order described by his Historian. 
Thete is nothing in tlie w ritings of Lord Bacon to show that he was 
acquainted with the Philosophy of the Greeks, otherwise than 
through the mqditun of Latin translations; or that he had ever 
studied these so far as to comprehend the general principles upon 
which that philosophy is founded. If, educated iu the Greek 
language* Aristotle studied under Plato and ollici great masters 
newly twenty five yeai^ before lie undertook the task of teach- 
ng, we mast suppose that youth* inspired, who at sixteen has con- 
quered all the difficulties of tlie language, ami accurately studied a 
system of Logic and phaosopfty so difficult of acquisition.— But 
Bacon had to study the Latin as a foreign or rather as a (Toad 
language — the Greek MtHlicmatics ih the more extended sense— 
Natural philosophy — Logic — Rhetoric— and other branches of 
Sci&ncc then ftialyng up the academical course Cainbr ff£e ; and, 

Np.'&XXII., ChJl. VOL. XVI. . s T 
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* if we believe -his historian, he had studied all these, and saw the 
futility of the Philosophy then in vogue, and conjectured that 
Jgpowtedge mtbt be built upon other foundations. — In the work 
already mentioned/the Cogitataei Fisa, he finds fault with Aristotle 
for mailing use of t&e Syllogism in his books de Natura ; — “Atque 
de Syilogisnio qui Aristoteli oraculi loco est, paucis sententiam 
claudendaui, rein esse nimirum in Doctrinis quae in opitiionibus 
hominuui portae sunt, veluti moralibus et politicis utiiem, et intel- 
lectui uianum qunndam auxiliarem : reium vero naturaliuui sub- 
tilitati et obscurituti mi pare m et inconipetentem. Nam Syllogis* 
mum certc ex pi opositiouibus constate, propositions ex veibi*, 
verba noiioiium sive animi couceptuum testes et signacula esse. 
Quamobrem notiones ipsa?, qu<e verboium animac sunt, si vngae, 
nescia*, nec <atis dc finitie fuei nit (quod in Naturalibuslonge mfrsima 
ex paite fieri con&uevit) omnia rueie.” — In this passage we see that 
Bacon did not know in # hut maimer Aristotle had applied the 
syllogism to physics, for both he and his master Plato expie*sly 
declare that reasoning can only be convincing when confined to 
genus and species, but that of individuals which ate infinite there 
can be no science, bcjjxmse there can be no collect definition or 
Comparison. As far as correct Definition is to be obtained in 
Physics the s))logism is applicable, and when Definition is mcoi- 
rect the syllogism c^n be of no use cither in inoials or politics. 
It is true that of tastes, colors, smells, &c. we can give no accurate 
definition in words, although, imperfect as language is, we may so 
far describe even tlfcse so as 16 give those who taste, see, and smell, 
some idea of our meaning; but in the contemplation of natuie, 
pud prosecution of evciy nit, we unavoidably syllogize, and hold it 
incontrovertibly true that like causes will pioduto tike effects, 
filiations are certainly necessary, befoie we argue, or come to 
aqy decision on which we may rely as tjuc ; for until those eng^g*'* 
in dispute know that* they speak of the same tiling, and use well 
understood common turns, no satisfactory result caii be expected. 
Cicero says, it is possible “ tnbucifdo into&rtes, laLuitcm definiendo 
jexplicarc and again adds, “ Else patelaciio quasi rcrurn operta- 
jrum cum^UH^ quidque sit aperitur — derfnitio, est and although 
to us t\\p essence of things is unknown, of this we must be satisfied, 
that iiUtftyy definition, disputants conceive pne common objeeft all 
discussio^must bo in vaiii. — It is, how over, a mistaken npiiotythat^ 
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definition ought to include every particular in which the thing 
defined differs from others : for Aristotle confines pefiuitioi) to the 
genus of what is defined — what it has in common with other things, 
and to the specific difference by which it is' distinguished from 
other things, of like nature ; for he adds, the differences 1)? tilings 
are innumerable, because every thing is different from what it 
is not. 

But when Lord Bacon says that definition and\llogism may 
very well apply to Opinions — but not to sensible objects, he very 
evidently uses words to which he had attached no distiuct meaning, 
for opinion admits of no definition, being in ltsi If nothing beyond 
imperfect ideas, which enable us to judge of piobabiiity, or impro- 
bability; whereas clear and perfect ideas amount to teal science, 
w helHhe mind rests satisfied iu the discovery of the Truth. And 
here it may be observed that tbiee Greek verbs, each frequently 
translated “ intelligo” according to the aualogy of the language 
and usage of the most accurate writers, ought to be very differently 
tendered. The first is X'ioa, which signifies, l revolve in my mind, 

I think of a certain subject, and make use qf the dtscursus mentis ; 
Sjavoioe, in order to ariive at the truth, but the process is yet incom- 
plete. The second is FAUto, a veib not in use in the pi esent Tense, 
but which retains its place in our Lexicons, and in many tenses is 
of frequent occurrence, and . variously rendeied — siio, intelligo , 
anlmadierto , Sue . ; but no one word in the Latin Language will 
convey its full meaning, for it merely lelates to the knowledge we 
acquire fioni external form, or appeal.' luce; as the EtS is the 
effigies or icpreSentation, as far as idates to external form, of(e. g.) 
a man— but is iu fact essentially different. The third verb alone 
denotes full and perfect knowledge as far as it may be acquiied by 
ljjjr.&n beings, and denotes that the proc ess is complete, that bjr 
reasoning a maq has arrived at whcic he may stop and safely say, 
# £7njrafwtt — tf I know and taorqfm tcov ovtoov is a comprehensive 
Definition of Science iifc general.* It is v ‘therefore evident that 
there can be no Definition or Science of thing** impeifectly knqww, , 
or of what i$ infinite^ ond^thatto speak of definition as applicable^ 

1 (The writer is aware that ww;, uinrtf, arc used in viirioij%ncrcp*a- 

Dons. B^merely gftes the above observations .is igrf Cifblc to the 1 an^.pgy if 
the hnguage, andrfosorae of tlie besUuitlwriljo. - a 
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to matfeis of opinion is in truth an absuidity ; as it also is to say 
that the Syllogiqpi is useful only where the Ideas are yet impel feet, 
and that connected Reasoning is not useful m the investigation of 

* the phenomena of Natuie Lord Bacon, however, sets out with 

the assumption that there leally exists a Science of the infinitely 
varied forms and combinations ot Matter, and that by icpeated 
experiments on, those combinations we may anise at geneial laws 
of nature or the silence ot Utuveisalb. He admits that Plato- was 
a superior man, “ altioiis m genu but he adds that whoever will 

atlcfitively consider his woiks must see that he was very little 
solicitous about natural philosophy, and ccitainly Plato was not 
to be expected to enter into the experimental philosophy of Bacon* 
as we know that he held puticulai expenments to be the business 
of the aitisan, and enjoined Ins pupils not to cuter upon the sttfciy oi 
what was in its natuie infinite, and horn which no gcnei d principle 
could be denied. Oi the reasonableness ot this rule wc shall 
easily be satisfied when we consider that of ail the human coun- 
tenances that have appealed oil caith, perhaps no twer wtic tvei 
exactly alike, eo two blades of grass — or sands upon the aci shine, 
although hum m coiinteftaucc s, guss, and the sauds of Uie sea, may 
be generally described with their specific difleieuccs. 1 he various 
forms of sensible objects, then modifications and combination*., 
might occupy the huifi in nnnd forages, and without the possibility 
of aiming at first pi meiph s oi the gtncral Biws offsatme, fur 
the mind would ti us be employed in the pursuit of what is unattain- 
able. — It is sui pi ising that? Bacon could bfiug Imnseli to believe 
that in aucitnt times no expenments vine made in Naluial philoso- 
phy, with so many and sti iking pioofs before his eyes of the excel- 
lrnee ot tin n works of Art -the stupe i dous works which their skill 
in Dynamics enabled thmi to construe t, the aecur uy c i then whs^ 
of Science, and the ta^ti displayed m w htfcc vu is beauliliil. Yet one 
of hid conclusions is “ c/uarc mum e>4 ei neque in Giaeoiuni, m- 
que in uovorum hominuiti placms, qcqucrfn Aldiymide ant uatuulis 
rnagtacliaditn minis, aliquid mvenui quod adopts humauas majorem 

modum augendas «ptctat. Jtaque h**,c ^pmuia vel obl|viom devo- 

• yenda esse, vd popularibus studns permittenda, duui vuj scicntia- 
wim fillip cursum chtigunt.” 

f t Cogitala visa. Ehivir 1(5 j3. Duod.— p 23. 

/• \ ‘ 
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The exact meaning of the words w opes human®” is not very, 
evident, as they are here used by Bacon. It is no doubt true, that 
the Greek philosopher did not teach how wealth i*4o be acquired : 
— but the greatness and splendour of antient j^thens and Rome*— 
the riches and possessions of many of the inhabitants— and die 
luxury which at length proved fatal to both, show that, while the 
Greek philosophy prevailed, the means of acquiring wealth were 
fully understood and more successfully practised ^jlian they have 
been by those w ho, adopting the notions of Bacon, fire styled by 
him f< veri iihi scieutiarum.” — That the philosophy lie rec.ommends 
is confined to objects of sense, appears from his censure of Plato 
for having mingled theology with his philosophy; and of Aristotle, 
for his application of logic to the ph&nomcim Denature. The 
bjg||er philosophy, which treats of what is • immutable, he 
designates by the barbarous word notionalis, which he says, is al- 
ways uncertain ; yet be uses the word “ notio” for idea, when he 
says, a notiones ips® verborum anini® sunt;" and of these he ad- 
mits that they may be distinct and well defined, so that it is difficult 
to discover what meaning he attaches to the word; and probably 
this vague expression had appeared objectionable to Sir Thomas 
liodlcy, who informed him that some of his phrases would hardly 
pass current in the world. His baibarous, and sometimes affectedly 
mystical, style forms the most complete contrast when compared 
with the plain didactic manner of Aiistolle, whose language is 
never figurative or my*terious, although, fiom the conciseness of 
his expressions, they frequently stand in need of illustration. Yet 
we find his biographer commends his style as excellently suited to 
the subject; and, what is still more extraordinary, he affirms that 
he introduced a new and better sort of logic — rejecting the syllo- 
gism as an instrument, rather hurtful than serviceable to the inves- 
tigation of nature, and using, in its stead, a severe aud genuine in- 
duction. • . * 

u This induction, (he say3,) is not the trivial method of the schools, 
which, proceeding on \ simple and superficial cmnneiation, pro-* 
nounces at once from a Few particulars exposed to the danger of 
contrary instances : but. an induction that examines scrnpuloudy 
the experiment in question, views it in all possible lights, rejects 
or excludes whatever does not necessarily belong to jhe subject ; 
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aod then, and not till then, concluding from the 'affirmatives left. 
A croi\d of instances might be brought to 9how how greatly thin 
method of inqiyfy has prospered in the hands of the modems $ 
how fruitful it has been of discoveries, unknown and unimagined 
• by antiquity. But \ will mention one that may stand in place of 
many : the optics of 1 our immortal New ton : where, in a variety of 
experiments, be has analysed the nature and properties of light it- 
self, the most subtle Of all bodies, with ail accuracy, a precision, 
that could liarfily have been expected in examining the grossest and 
’ most palpable: fiom whence, by the method of induction, be 
has raised the noblest theory that any age or countiy can show/ 1 1 
This sounds veiy magnificently, but examined more closely it will 
appear, that ita wiiter had not thought so correctly as he ought 
beforo he pronounced so decidedly on the merits of Bacon, as a 
philosopher. *** 

It has already been observed, that Lord Bacon believed the syl- 
logism to be chiefly useful in matters of opinion , and that he ap- 
pears to have been unacquainted with the manner ill which Aris- 
totle applies it in physics, and, in fact, did not know what the word 
philosophy was understood to signify among the antients — be- 
lieving, as Mr. Harris expiesses it, that tiuth is only to be ascei- 
tained by means of the alembic or air-pump. He speaks of his 
induction as a new mode of discovering truth — “ via vein sed hi- 
tentata” and in many parts of his writings he represents Aristotle 
and Plato as improperly applying logic and the syllogism to natural 
science, of which lie makes repeated experiments the basis/ If in 


1 Life of Lord Bacon. London, 1768. duodecimo, pp. 121,' 122. 

* The Edinburgh Reviewers affirm, that Bacon did not represent induction 
as anew mode of discovering truth. Ills words “ restat sola uujuctio, \u 
vera sed inlentata," incontestably prove, that he did claim the merit of htat^ 
ing first recommended this method of acpuin^r knowledge. Dr. Reid, in 
Ilia Analysis of Aristotle's Logic, (Edm. Ejlit. 1806. pp. 140, 141.) sa}s, 
* After men had labouied jn.’he search of truth near two thousand years, 
by'the help of syllogisms, ^ord Bacon propose^ the method of induction, 
as a more effectual engine for that purpose. The art of induction, first de- 
feated by Lord Bacoo, produced numberless laboratories and observato- 
ries, in which nature has been put to the quesuon by thousands of experi- 
ments, amL forced to confess many of her secrets that befoae were hid from 
mortals. 9 “S t 
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the complete circle of science, which his biographer informs us he 
rail through in four years, had been included the rudiments />f the 
language and philosophy of Greece, he would bane known that 
induction was used by these philosophers as lh^ foundation upon 
which the syllogism is reared. Aristotle expressly says, y fih 8$ 
kvuyaoy^ *^PXV & Tl **8 xaSoXotC 6 82 <rvXXoy»<rfAo^la ToiTxaJrfXoU'. 

Moral . Lib . vi. c. 3. 

In many parts of his philosophical writings he^Wntions the in* 
ductive mode of reasoning as the clearest, the mosf^convincing, 
being the most easily apprehended by sensc;*and therefore in com- 
mon use. €77i 82 ^ hrer/ayy iriioivayripct net) cretfarTegct, xotl xar& 
afairpw yvogi^coriga — xal ro7$ iro\\oi$ xoivov. Topica, I. c. X. 

Many passages might be cited from the writings of* Aristotle and 
hi&^mmentators, to prove that induction was in common use 
among the ancicut philosophers, and that there is not the least 
foundation for the opinion culertaiucd that it was first pointed out 
by Bacon. 

The decay of the Greek language, the mistranslations, and ab- 
surd comments of the schoolmen, had thrown discredit upon the 
writings of the Greek philosophers before the time of Bacon, 
and as it seems evident that what he knew of these writings was 
derived from bad translations, it is not surprising that he rashly 
condemned what he did not understand. He appears to have be- 
lieved that, before his time, no efficient means of acquiring know- 
ledge were in use ; and, indeed, he tells us very plainly that he be- 
lieved mankind must necessarily become wiser, as the world grows 
older; for, says he , u in the remoter ages of antiquity the world was 
in its infancy. 1,1 How would he account for the dark ages ; bow for 


J£<tfl Dr. Reid been acquainted even with the epitome of Diactmus, he 
^onld have known, that by induction we form propositions, and from pro- 
position^ the conclusion, which jteifectsthe syllogism, "ttenngtt, 

yfif4.fjutrit y «x Si tu>v yjk/AfuaTwy af av\Xa/Sai, ix Si evil* fay t 

O'jTm TravTO ; o-i/XXoyt^jUM? jxiv of 0 £ ot 9 2x*Si Tu¥ Spun ‘irpcraniCj 1 It 

«■ pTwriuv, to <ru(XTT(fatrpa. Prolegomenon in Phifosophiam. 

v De antiquitale autem, opinio quam homines de ipsa fovent, ndjjligetw 
oranino ctft et vix vorbo ipti congrua. -Mundi-enim senium et grandamtstf, 
pro antiquitate vere hahenda sunt : qu<e temporibus nostris tribui debent, 
non juniori «tati round i, qualis apud antiquos fuit. Ilia enirajefas respectu 
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the deplorable ignorance of the' Egyptians once the most learned 
' and scientific people on earth l Are the inhabitants of Italy now 
more .learned ^ban in the time of Trajan ? or those who inhabit 
the soil of antient Greece better informed than in the time of 
Alexander ?-~In tliis instance the reasoning is bad, for mankind are 
easily diverted /ionf the laborious pursuit of true science by pre- 
tenders to new inventions, who, ignotant of what has been taught 
aud known before their time, profess to teach how to acquire 
knowledge hf shorter piocesses, and easier means, than have been 
foitnerly used. By such means the philosophy of Aiistotle has 
seven several times fallen into disrepute, and as often regained its 
pristine reputation, within the last two thousand ycais. Loid Ba- 
con’s rrasoiis^for the preset vation of the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle, and the long prevalence of their doctrines, must be^par- 
tirularlv noticed for their singularity. “ Quod de cessationc anti- 
quarum philosophinruni post Aristotclis opera edila, homines cogi- 
tant, id falsum cst ; diu eniin postea, usque ad tempora Ciceronis 
ct secula sequentia uianseumt opera vetermn philosophoruin. Sed 
temporibus iuscqucnlibus ex imindatione Barba rorum in impe- 
rium Romanum, po&fqiquti dprtiiua humana velut naufragium ptr- 
pcssac^t; turn domain philosophic Aihlotehs et P/aiotiis tan-’ 
qua in tabula . 1 c\ materia levioio, et minus solida per ductus tempo- 
runi strvata; sunt.” Nov. Org . aphor. l.wvii. — In this passage Ba- 
con avseits, that the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle did not im- 
mediately take place of other systems then taught; that the works 
of the antient philosopher leumined till the time of Ciccto, aud 


noftn antiqua cl major, respettii niundi ipsius nova ct minor fmt. Atirjue 
revera quenudmodum majorrm rcrum liumauamm notitiam, ct njaturius 
judicium ab bominc jeno cxpeitamu*, quam a juvene propter experiential!), 
et rcrum qua* viihr ci audivit, el cogila\it \unctatera et cqnam: eoifcu^ 
modo et a nostra iriate (m vires suas nosset, eU^xperiri, et intendere vcllct,) 
majoQ* inulto quam a precis temp nbus expectari par est; 4 utpotc ®tati 
mundi grandiurc ct infmitts experiment}* el ohsei vationibus aucta et cumuJata. 
Authored vero quod .ittinet,, summit pusilUmmitalis esl, authoribus intinita 
tribuere. Hccte euim verifat temjioris filra dicitur, non author jutis.” 

The" analogical reasoning in the above quotation is utterly false* arising 
from the personification of* the mhndus, as if the wisdom of men must ot 
necessity*^ proportioned td the age of llie world ^hey inhabit. 
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eveu the following ages. That the books of other philosophers were 
in existence in the time of Cicero we know, but we also kuow that 
llie philosophy of Plato and Aristotle prevailed over every Other 
fcjstem before the death of Alexander; and Ciceno liimst If informs 
us, that he regards Aristotle as the first of philosopher, unless an 
exception were made in favor of his teacher Plato. *H)f Aristotle 
he says, that he was (i vir snmmo ingenio, scicntiic copia. — vir siu- 
gulari ingenio et pene divino— lotige omnibus, exc^to Platone, 
praestans et ingcuio et diligentia.” In another placed he says : 

“ Aristotele nemo doctior, nemo acutior, nertto in rebus vel inve- 
niendis, vel judicandis acrioi Be it observed, that Cicero had 
actually read the works of Aristotle, and justly complains, with 
Lucretius, that the Creek philosophy could not be accurately ex-, 
pl ained in Latin, " propter egcstalem linguae.” But Bacon makes 
no complaint of that nature, but proceeds first to censure the 
Greek, whose works he had certainly never studied in the language 
in which they were written, and then to write on philosophy in a 
species of Latin altogether baibarous; using terms, "which 
would hate made Quintilian stare and gasp” and Cicero could not 
have undei stood, derived, as most of them §re, fioin the English. 
—In the above passage the name of Cicero is mentioned in such a 
manner, that an inference might be diawn against the pre\alence 
of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, because it is said, the 
writings of the antient philosophers were still* extant in his time, 
and for some ages ; but in more than fifty passages in the u r orks of 
Cicero, the names of the two Greek philosophers are mentioned 
in terms of die highest admiration, as having far excelled all other 
philosophers. H*e mentions the wotks of the more antient philo- 
sophers a# extant, and certainly had an opportunity of aseei tainiug 
their merits, and comparing them w ith those of the peripatetic 
schoof, to which he gives the most decided preference. The rea- 
son Bacon assigns for the preservation of the woiks of Plato apd 
Aristotle, aftef’human learning had, as it were, suffered shipwreck, 
that they were cf ex materia levioroet minus solida ,” — and, therefore, 
were preserved — w bile he insinuates that works of much greafei . 
value perished, is disingenuously urged, is 'contrary to the well as- 
certained fact, and besides manifests a strange abuse *of figurative ■ 
language. It is not true that the writings of these philosophers 
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then first came into repute ( turn demum) when learning was nearly 
lost ; a for during the life of Aristotle himself, the peripatetic philo- 
sophy was in the highest repute, and before his death he gave over 
his whole library, to his pupil Theophrastus, who succeeded him. 
Theophrastus^ adding his own library to that of his master, trans- 
mitted it to Neleus, and he to his descendants ISiarettg avig&irotg, who, 
for fear of dm, seizure of Jtlie books for the library of Pergatnus, 
hid them under ground, xarA yy$ fagvtyctv Sv Swpuyl nvi. In this 
concealment it is supposed that the works of Aristotle suffered 
much, and many were lost. They were afterwards sold to Appel- 
lico, and his books having been taken, upon 4 the occupation of 
Athens by Sylla, they were canied to Rome, and put into the hands 
of Tyranmon the grammarian ; and, after him, into those of An- 
dronicus Rhodius, whose commentaries upon the Ethica Njroma- 
dhea are still extant. — If Bacon, then, intended to assert that the 
writings of Aristotle first came into repute in an illiterate age, and 
were preserved as being of a mure trifling nature than other philo- 
sophical works, no longer understood by the people, we have the 
most complete proof from the testimony of Plutarch, Strabo, Ga- 
len, and a multitude df the most learned men, from Aristotle’s own 
time, to the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian seta, that the 
assertion is utterly unfounded. These works that have come down 
to us were studiously preserved by the most learned men for suc- 
cessive ages, and were ever esteemed as the most valuable work^ 
of antiquity, while the language in which they are written was un- 
derstood, as the writings of the Alexandrian commentators suffi- 
cient!} show. The idea that woiks of real merit aie more readily 
forgotten than those of a more trifling nature, as stone will sink to 
the bottom of an overflowing river, while straw and lufebish float 
onwaids, is incongruous; and we have seen that the age inwhith 
it became necessary to preserve the j^orks of Plato and Aristotle 
by extraoidmary means was by nef means an. age of ignorance, com- 
pared vutli those that have followed; and we may give credit to 
Cicero, when he assures us that the loss of other philosophical 
works is not to be regretted, while we preserve those of the two 
great^wuters. K 

Tj^tanguage of Bacon is barbarous in the extreme: for in 
writ&fr^On what he calls philosophy, he by go means takes die 
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trouble to adhere to the philosophical language of the Romans, 
hut introduces words, to which he may have attached some mean- 
ing, but which are not to be found in any classical author, or 'any 
respectable dictionary* Notio — not ion alia — suites — u! limit as — * 

i dentil as — imagntativns — spontaneitas — limitaneus — vbtus coiti - 
ta— forma calidi — these, and hundreds of other words)Uitt6rIy bar- 
barous, show that he was not qualified to write tolerable Latin, 
and that Addison ought to have been ashamed of th^xtravagant 
compliment he paid him* when he said, “ that he had file sound, 
— distinct, comprehensive know ledge of Aristotle? with all the beau- 
tiful lights, graces, and embellishments of Cicero/’ Bacon, a$ 
far as we can judge from bis writings, was ignorant both of the 
language and philosophy of Aiistotle, for his quotations* are from 
th e JL^in translations.; and if Addison had intended to turn him 
into ridicule, he could not have done it more effectually, than by 
attributing to him the elegance of Ciceronian Latinity. The know- 
ledge of what has been done and known before our times, is abso- 
lutely necessary, before we propose to extend the bounds of human 
knowledge, or write a book, as Lord Bacon did, “ dc augmentis 
srientiaruin.” Cicero very justly obseives, # w non nosse quae fue- 
runt ante 110s, id est esse semper puerum,” and that Lord Bacon 
did not know what had keen done in philosophy before his time, 
when he affected to despise writings he did not understand, as his 
admirers do to the present day, must be apparent to all who have 
studied the w r orks of Plato and Aristotle, and at the same time have 
looked into his. But the fact is really singular, that while this 
statesman, who, as Harvey observed, “ philosophized like a Lord 
Chancellor,” is eulogized in our universities, very few of his admir- 
ers appear, to be acquainted with his writings, or with the palpable 
fact, that induction was in common use thousands of jears before 
he was bora. The writer of this sketch pointed out to a member 
of one of our universities, a^great admirer of Bacon, the absnrc^ 
ities he has collected concerning* motion , and he.appeared surprised; 
but still, unwilling to admit that they amount to meie nonsense, 
resorted to the authority of Dr. Reid, whet had said, he was mucli . 
inclined to measure every mail’s mtellec tuar powers by his estima- 
tion of Lord Bacon. It •lias already been shown (No.{j*) that Dr. 
Reid, by his own confession, knew nothing of the physics of Aris- 
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lotle, and very little of his logic, finding both very dry reading; 
and it is more than probable that he was unacquainted with the fact, 
that induction was in use before the time of Bacon. Dr. Reid 
was, no doubt, ^ very worthy man ; but somewhat narrow in his 
notioi}9 of ^hil<\?ophical investigations, for he admitted that he 
could not disprove the arguments of Berkcly, as a philosopher, but 
thought hiinscjf bound to resist them as a clergyman: mid, accord- 
ing to thisj^Slc, he may have thought ijt light to give a preference 
to the philosophical writings of Bacon over those of Aiistolle, be- 
cause his Lordship ‘was a Christian, and the Stagiiite a Heathen; 
but the most pious divine may at all times safely follow truth, which 
never can prove injurious to the interests of true religion. Such au- 
thority might be strengthened by the exaggerated praises of Cowley ; 

Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last, ^ - ■ - 

The barren w ildcmess he passed : 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promis’d land. 

And from the mountain top of his exalted wit, 

Saw it himself — and showed us it. 

* 

But Moses knew the country he was in, he had his reasons for 
leaving it, and he knew that a better settlement was provided for 
the people, and the route he had to pursue in order to reach it in 
safety. Bacon, without knowing the principles of the philosophy 
lie condemned, proposed “ to put nature to the torture, so that she 
might be brought to confess her secrets,” — and invited his country- 
men to set out on a voyage of discovery jn science, without any de- 
fined object. Experiments have been going on, since his time, and 
new combinations and modifications of matter ma^ be found for 
ages yet to come, but the promised land, the certainty 6f science, 
which the poet assures us he saw, and pointed out to others, we 
have not yet attained. t ^ 

^ Pope also confributcd to raise, a false character for Bacon, by 
designating him “ die greatest, wisest/ meanest, of mankind,” for 
none of these epithets are applicable to his character. With his 
writings and history before us we may lcasouably conclude, that 
he was a mm of good natural parts, but nci considerable learning ; 
that, bis education was held to be completed when 'it ought 
to have been beginning, and that he proposer! the pulsation of 
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fak u Greatest Birth of Time,” when he ought to have been mak- 
ing himself acquainted with what time bad already produce'll. — 
Will that obliquity of intellect which considers fraud as something 
that may prove ultimately advantageous, he is certainly not entitled 
to the appellation of vilest of mankind , and it i$ tcvLe feared that 
corrupt judges will not leave to him the distinction of being the 
meanest . In like manner Pope considered Newton^s the greatest 
philosopher that ever appeared ; and Ins Celebrated distich is re- 
peated at the present day : * 

Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night : 

God said , let Newton be, and all teas light. 

In these lines there is something of absurd impiety.,; but they 
have contributed, for nearly a century, to keep up the idea that the 
g£8HI8Mcal and astronomical rules and calculations of Sir Isaac 
Newton form the very basis of true natural philosophy ; and it is 
only of late that men of science begin to be sensible that his au- 
thority is not iufallible. The calculations of Sir Isaac aic admitted 
to be coirect; and he was a man of excellent character, hav- 
ing no in l< lit ion to deceive, and really belieyng what he gave to 
the world as true : but although his conclusions be well founded, it 
by no means follows that Ins piemises must be correct, for many 
natural appearances are equally well accounted for upon very dif- 
ferent hypotheses. — This subject, however, will be resumed at 
another oppoitunity. 

To letuin to the philosophy of Bacon. When we ask, what 
has Loid Bacon done to* entitle him to cousideialion as a philoso- 
pher ? the answer is, he introduced the inductive ■ method of rea- 
soning from experiments. What is inductive reasoning? It is 
proceeding from one ascertained truth to other, not at hist evident, 
and tlris, it is supposed, mankind were not m the ha bit ot doing un- 
til the time of Bacon. It Us already been shown, that induction 
was in common* use many ages ugo ; and without reasoning by in- 
duction, we can neither obtain a knowledge of 4 the material woiltl, 
nor form rules for the regulation of thq ordinary atfans of life. 

“ When we observe, that a proposition, Spinning or denying any ' 
quality of a pat tit ulai* matt rial thing, to he trite of a^great num- 
ber of particular of the satne species of things^ we infer that it 
is true^QaH^agi? we infer that it is not only so -at present, but 
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will continue to be so in time to come, and has been so in time 
part*” It is also in this manner that we reason concerning the af- 
fairs of men ; for by observing that men placed in certtnii ciitfam- 
stances often act in the same manner, we assume it as a fact predi- 
cable of the 5 species, that men placed in similai circumstances 
will act similarly. Without the use of inductive reasoning it is 
altogether impossible that men can derive advantage from expe- 
rience, oi>(nat society can exist on any stable foundation. Eveiy 
artisan uses inductive reasoning in the exercise of his art, and rnotal 
evidence is formed from a long continued observation of the actions 
of men, and the strong presumption that like motives will produce 
like actions. Induction enables us to form general ideas from par- 
ticular instances, and this mode of reasoning we unconsciously use 
even in our childhood: a paiticulur flame has burned theJbiTt r iM, or 
a false step has occasioned a severe fall from a height ; and the 
conclusion is immediately formed, that all fires and precipices are 
dangerous and ought to be avoided. We find many of the inferior 
animals acting as if they reasoned in this manner, for if they did 
not, it would be natural for them to follow, on all occasions, the 
instinct of their nattfre, but this they will not do when danger 
is suspected. 

Cauths enim metuit foveam lupus , accipiterque 

Suspectos /( aqueos , et opertum milum harnum . 

Anglers are well acquainted with the fact, that after they have 
seen and killed one fish, no other will rise, or take the bait in the 
same spot foi some time, unless such as may* have accidentally 
arrived, after the former fish was killed ; and even vermin, as rats, 
act with the greatest caution, and will rather suffer from want of 
food, than take it where they suspect danger. In shoit, ifr is by 
induction that we acquire the rpdimtnts of knowledge; and it is 
astonishing that at a period when the 1 daik ages were no more, men 
could be persuaded that it was invented by Lord Bacon* But al- 
tlipugh it is b^ induction, that we acquire general ideas, a farther 
process is necessary to /enable us to form general conclusions. 
Galen, a mrist emihent philosopher arid physician, (whatever may 
be said by those who have never read his works,) qa)r» that the 
syllogism is that progressive reasoning^ which, Certain lhjpg«' being 
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ascertained, a farther conclusion necessarily follows, at first un- 
koown. ^oAXoynrjttoV I art Xoyog, ey £ r Mvrav rtvcw, iTsgov t* r m 
t Myrow, holt avotyxrp (ruvaysreu, irpirspov Ayvooufjuvor, Here the 
matters ascertained, or, as we say, given , are ascertained by induc- 
tion, and the syllogism is used as the means of mbre readily arriv- 
ing at a general conclusion. ’ j 

That the syllogispi is the foundation of all geometrical know- 
ledge is certain, for every proposition consists of a series of syllo- 
gisms" terminating in a conclusion which we cannot conceive to be 
fake, or, if we reason ad absurd um, in that which cannot possibly 
be true. In experimental philosophy it is more difficult to ascer- 
tain premises exactly ; but in as far as that can be done, the syllo- 
gism is applicable and highly useful. “ Some,” says the learned 
)Mk us / " P ei *haps may wonder why I should cry up so much the 
usual syllogistic method, as a thing at this day in the greatest disre- 
pute with every one. Let such know, that I am neither a blind 
admirer of antiquity, nor jet altogether unacquainted with modern 
discoveries : that my teachers, indeed, inspired me w ith contempt 
for the syllogistic manner ; and that I, like others, have in my ig- 
norance laughed at syllqgism 1 own ; but, upon maturer reflection, 
I found the matter otheiwise than is generally thought; and 
now, out of love to truth, I scruple not with others, who are gieat 
men, openly to avow that, which is now exploded, from ignoiancc 
and simplicity, by those who never examined the matter with 
sufficient penetration. — I will show, by examples, that geometrical 
demonstrations are resolvable into formal syllogisms — that nothing 
is discovered in mathematics but by means of such syllogisms, and 
that in the other disciplines, we can never come to demonstrations 
but by the syllogistic method, for by it we obviate every error, even 
of the most subtle nature.” He adds, that the whole of the alge- 
braical calculus, by means of which so many discoveries are at 
this day made in tlje mathematics, and their kindred sciences,, is 
performed by f)ure formal syllogisms ; t and adds, that in experi- 
mental philosophy such syllogisms lead to complete demonstra- 
tion, and of this he gives several exam pld^-See Logic, or rational 
thoughts on the powers of the humpn understanding, by Baron 
Woltius. London, 17?0, p. 74, et sequent. 1 l s 
Wehavehere the authority of a truly learned min, — that is, learned 
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* in mathematics and natural philosophy/— in direct opposition to 

that of Lord Bacon, who gives ps his cogitata et visa, which toay 
lie truly rendered, his conjectures and conclusions formed from 
these conjecture^ as a basis upon which true science is to rest. — 
When Wolfiu^wrpte/the writings of Bacon were generally known 
on the confident, several editions having been published in Latin, 
in various form§, but in his Treatise on Logic, be makes no men- 
tion of thcmfnor was it to be expected that he should — believing, 
as he did,/&at mathematics are indebted to ontology for their cer- 
tainty; and that the* first philosophy, in dignity and certainty, ''is 
that which Bacon calls notionalis et incerta . . 

The philosophy which the anticnts admired — and which Wolfius, 
who died nbt much more than half a century ago, held to be the 
foundation of all human knoultdge, Bacon i ejects for the - 

son they assign for giving it a decided ptefeience, viz. because it is 
general and abstract . u Axioniata iufima (says he") non mullum a 
nudaexpeneiitia discrepant. Suprema vero ilia, et gcneralissiina(qu'<x* 
habentur) notion ah a sunt, et abstracts, et nil habeut solidi. At 
media sunt axiomata ilia vera, et solida, et viva, in quibu* human*? 
res et foitunae sitae sufit, et supra base quoque tandem ipsa alia ge- 
neral issim a, talia scilicet quae non abstracta sint, sed per haec media 
vrre limitantur.” Here we have a very convincing proof, that Ba- 
con believed objects of sense, and the Protcus-like ever-changing 
forms of matter, to be the tine subject of philosophy ; while, on 
the other hand, the philosophers of antiquity deemed fleeting and 
perishable material fnims, scarcely fit to be considered as subjects 
of science. Philosophy, says Andronicus Rhodius, must necessa- 
rily affoid the greatest pleasure, on account of its purity, and be- 
cause Us subject is abstract, imperishable, ami ever tb.* same: 
fa Iyer at ro/vuv r fi\i<roQ>la iavpaards r^ouora Tj&ovas, Six re tvjv ^orSa- 
piorijra xtti to 5ht]$ aTnjMaypivij xatuirag^ghai, Sid to fcfiaiov, oi i 
t at axlvriTct, x«l mctxrrws ^ovret'svcpyei. H,e adds, that practical 

- - " i m» - -■ ■ * ■ — ■» — — — 

1 When Volume was Halle during the earlier pan of the reign of the 
Great Frederic, ihc studehi^ presented their album , or memorial book, en- 
treating fjiat he would write something in it, which hedid as follows ; 

Wotfiti phtiotofiiante, rege philotopho regnant t, et Germania plaudente, Athena* 
flalUnses intisi. Voltaire. 
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science, the object of which is mere matter, must affoid less sa* 
lisfoction to the mind, because it is liable to-infinite contingencies! 

ban been already observed tliaf the writings of Bacon came 
abroad at a time when Greek ‘literature was on the decline, when 
the philosophy of Au&totle was fright m barljartyis Latip, and 
bo disfigured by gross mistranslation, ya to leave noSkaco of the 
<rnrectncss and beauty of the original. Had it bp& otherwise, 
had Aristotle’s preceptsbeen delivered in his on n language, and 
studied so as to be understood, it is impossible thal the doc- 
"trifles of Bacon Oould hate been well rcccivcd'by men of educa- 
tion ; and far less \vouid*they have been countenanced in our uni* 
versifies. The public would have seen at once the ahsutdily of 
listening to one, who at sixteen ventured to condcmfi whal be could 
uflfe^ossjbly understand ; foi to acquire a competent knowledge of 
the Greek language and Grecian philosophy, years of dtligent study 
.lie necessaiy when the follies and tiifling pui suits of youth are 
But seveial causes concurred to give a certain j ash ton to 


over. 


the works of Bacon, lie was a most servile flatterer, and pre- 
tended to appeal to the authority of the wretched pedant James , as 
to an infallible oracle. By this means he ensured his appiobatron; 
and as the kiug pretended to sit as umpire during philosophical 
disc ussions at the universities, then, peihaps, even more servile 
than when that of Oxford expelled Mr. Locke upon tho mandate 
of bis grandson, the loyal approbation could not fad to have a pow- 
erful effect in lecommending the Hew philosophy, as it was called, 
of the Lord Chancellor. # It was^giveu Out, that lias new philoso- 
phy would do away the docilities and tedious march of study ; 
that the idea of the antients, that every thing really estimable to to 
be acquired w ith difficulty — yixteRoL ri x*Ad — was founded in error, 
and that any man of genius, by tiynig expei invents, miaht auivc at 
results far more important jnd useful than the wisdom of ages 
had yet diseovered. * % * * / 

It was £ saying of James ,— ' u Let m$nhavc«thc appointment of 
judges and bishops, and that shjll be tyvt and gosptl which i 
please;” and It really appeals, from the stat^of the uinveisiiitsV 
flie tune, that he could also mould philo§^pl\y acccvduig to his 
own fancy. After students. had once heard, ex cathc&i a, that an- 
tient philosophy, ayd antlent literature, vuic nb longer deemed 
NO.* X*XXIL Cl. JL VOL.* X. . C 
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necessary to die education of a learned man, and that Lord Bacon 
had discovered the only real path to knowledge by a happy saga* 
city, which had detected the fallacies and sophisms of antiquity, we 
can easily anticipate the ulterior progress of the new philosophy. 
Not one student' of a thousand has strength of mind enough, if 
his information justified ijte attempt, to call in question the audio* 
rity of his , preceptor— the antient philosophy, together with the 
language in' which only it can be taught, were neglected — all was 
considered as visionary that could not be felt and spen~‘~and i)yna- 
inics, Geometry, add Astronomy, began to be considered as'uie~ 
whole of philosophy. The establishment of a Royal society, which 
confined its discussions to these subjects, and numerous peiiodical 
publications, ion all of which the inductive method, ^experimental 
philosophy, was lepresented as a highly important discovjpry^'vi- 
tributed to establish die reputation of Bacon, of whom the great 
majority expressed themselves in terms of high admnation, while 
very few took the trouble to examine his works with attention. Re- 
cently the exaggerated praises of this writer have almost come up 
to the fulsome panegyrics of Cowley and Pope, • We have been 
told, that u no man feyer united a moie poetical style to a less poet- 
ical philosophy ; and that one great end of his discipline is to pre- 
vent mysticism and fanaticism from obstructing die pursuit of truth.” 
As to his style, it is affectedly mystical, but not one spark of the 
poet’s fire is to be discovered from end to end of his woiks. Take 
the following lines, a version of part of the 104th psalm, as a spe- 
cimen of hispoetiefrf style. The subject is, the gieat deep. 

The fishes there far voyages {Jp make. 

To divers shores their journey they do take ; 

There hast thou set the gieat Leviathan, 

That makes the seas seeth like a boiling pan. 

A writer in die Edinburgh Encyclopaedia says of his style, after 
itqticing that bis distinction* are often perplexed or indefinite, par- 
ticularly with regard to Aphysical and metaphysical science ; that 
“ his language also destitute of precision, being extravagantly 
metaphorical, and alsti replete with unnatural conceits and obscuie 
allusions. It is ninety more reprehensible Chan Aristotle’s, which 
he has blamed for A abounding m new words/ His censure of the 
more emiuent philosophers is expressed in thi most acrimonious 
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strain of scurrility. He was too ambitious of innovation, and too 
fond of paradox. In violation of his owu rules, he often assumed 
facts without sufficiently scrutinizing the evidence on which they 
rested, and sometimes without any examination at all, and very fre- 
quently, in his attempts to account for facts, he jfiq^igentlv acqui- 
esced in hypothetical principles, which bad obtained a jpopular cur- 
rency . 19 This writer appears to be the first whopias ventured 
fairly to characterize the writings of Bacon, while the Gentlemen 
of tKo Edinburgh school so extravagantly bc-praise them, that they 
Vven admire his idola, spdeus, tribus, fbrf, and tlie&tri— and find hip 
mystical jargon dignified and significant. This pftt of the book 
so astonished poor King James, that he exclaimed, “ that buik is 
just like the peace of God, which passeth all undefotamfing/* The 
above-mentioned, after some very just criticisms on the writ- 
ings of Bacon, adds, “ that it must be allowed lie had the merit 
of having bequeathed to the world a larger and moie* precious 
mass of sound logical instiuctions, deduced fiorn his own reflec- 
tions, than are to be found in the writings of all the authors who 
preceded him/' It will be no easy task to reconcile the foregoing 
strictures with this conclusion; nor to point out any thing in the 
writings of Bacon that deserves the title of logical instruction , 
which lie indeed affects to despise. 

Of all the systems of philosophy that have prevailed at different 
periods, it may be truly said, that by their fiuits we shall know 
them. If, after trials for a century and a half to find out truth, 
and establish general principles by particular experiments, we 
must admit that w,e have failed, and ran produce nothing io litera- 
ture or science to bear comparison with the models of antiquity, 
we may rfist assured that we pursue a wrong path in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and must recur to first principles, if we would escape 
that age of darkness whichjSir Thomas Bocfley predicted would 
be the consequfuce of 4 the adoption of Bacon'S suggestions. , 

Many obstacles, however, present then^elves to the revival of art- 
tient philosophy, and of these the long-onntjnued study necessary 
to understand the language is none of the IKtSt. If we would re- ■ 
store the antieut discipline, the period 6f sipdy, must V>e much en- 
larged ; and in place of Completing a course of i education at six* 
teen^j young iuan«of good parts may at that age.be able to enter 
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upon the study of philosophy, provided he has had the advantage of 
good instruction, and has acquired a general knowledge of the 
language, so that he may prosecute his studies successfully. 

But those who agree with Bacon, that philosophy is not to be 
prized \'in1ess 4? toads to increase the wealth and resources of man* 
kind, will not easily be brought to see the excellence of that, which 
lias for its oiject the discovery of truth/ and the acquisition of 
knowledge ; more especially as the pursuit is attended with, diffi- 
culty, and the language of Hesiod concerning vijtue maywei!.be_ 
applied to true science ; 

7% S' iSg&ra— 0eol vpoir&po jflev eflrjxav 

[Aiavaroi) jiu%pb$ 8s xcu ap!h*$ olfiog Its uvtt// 

Kol ) rprQ(b$ to irp&Tor Inrp 8 * al$ ixgov myitcu, 

'Pqiihl 8* rpziTo. TreAfi, xjzkvxri neg So v<ra. 1 * 

Another obstacle to the revival of philosophy, is the unwilling- 
ness with which men are brought to admit that they have been m 
error, and to admit that the precepts of their youth are to be 
abandoned in their ol^jl age. 4 By some of our professors such a 
recantation would he made with great reluctance; for having 
boasted of their ignorance of the unbent philosophy for many 
years, and assured their pupils that it does not deserve to be stu- 
died, it would prove a mbst mortifying task, to make a palinode, 
and admit the error.* However, these teachers will piobably finish 
their course, undisturbed by the consciousness of having been mis- 


1 The above litres from Ilesiod lead us lo inquire into the exact import of 
the word \Agertj, virtue, which is used in various senses, fjome lexicugraplu rs, 
'deriving it from ‘Afnff, Wars, render it heroic valour, and it is no doubt often 
''used in that sense. But it would Seem that it is sometimes used as denoting 
science, or knowlcdrp, as in the above lines, and in the following btautiiul 
ode of Aristotle, 


ffw o 

GiqetfJA xutotmf 
i/if ’XtpVvagQtH fJtttfa; 

Kah^nfiTy ‘£X> 4b xtnpif, 

K'tnrovouf *xij» 

’fixnfkuyTuft toio* * 

’£*) fyhu fia>Xt if 1 

| Kctpviy f iij t* tfa'fnrvt. ( % t 7 . X. 
2 Qu<c imberbes dldictrej icnet perdepd? fatfn. 
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led themselves, and^the means of misleading others; but the hope 
is to be indulged, that the rising generation may be brought to see 
the ^graded state to which science is reduced, aud to coiiliibute 
their endeavours to the revival of true philosophy. Of One tiling 
they may rest assured, that no person fapable of r^i ng and com- 
prehending the works of* the antient philosopher! ever hesil&ted m 
giving them a decided preference to the productions of modern times, 
but, as Bishop Beikeley observes, many an empty head is shaken at 
PlaJft 'and Aristotle, that never comprehended their doctrines; and 
-Rune so flippantly condemn their wi kings, a j those who can nei- 
ther read nor understand them. 
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NOTICE OF 1 * 

HIEROGLYPHICORUM ORIGO ET NATU- 
RA: Prolusio in Curia Cantabrigiensi (in Comitiis, 
quod aiunt. Maxima ,) in. Kal. Jut mdcccxvx. red- 
tata, cum Primum tu/isset pramioruni, qua ub Academia 
Legal is dari solent qiwtannis Senionbus, sic nuncupatis,_ 
Arhum Baccalawris. Comcripsit JACOBUS BAI- 
LEY, B. A. Co//. Trin. Schol. Cautabiigiac, Typis ac 
Sumtibus Academicis excuclil &c, Veneunt apud Long- 
mail <$* Soc. $c. [ Pr . 3s. 6V/.] 


-Amo^P the various quires instituted af Cambridge for*. the 
advancement of classical learning, ai,e four (perhaps. the most 
important, sti fa r as jjplates to angina/ compmtum) of Ftfteen 
Guinea? each, given annually by the Repi( tentative/ of the Univefr- 
sily in Pail lament Ho two Bachelort of Aii£ of the second, and 
two of the thud yell’s standing, foi the best Dissei unions ill 
Latin prose, on subjects pioposed by the jViee-chanccllor and 
~Hgads vf Colleges, somewhat (usually) within t\vo mouths of the 
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day of decision. The successful candidates art distinguished by 
the appellation of Members * Prizemen , — and are denominated 
middle, of senior Bachelors, accordingly as they belong to the 
second or third year of tbeir Bachelorship. It were to be wished 
thqt the period allowed for composing were longer; as, ifthe^ 
subject be extended over much ground, he who would hope for 
success dannot for® that time think with propriety of giving his 
attention to ank thing else. This is a point deserving of consider** 
tion : a candidate for these prizes being* generally, at the time of 
writing, not many months removed from a Fellowship-examination* 
If the period were doubled, the hours cut off from the ordinary 
occupations of the day might, of themselves, be nearly sufficient 
for these exercises ; and the student be not so immediately .Com- 
pelled partem solido demere de die . As it is, he enters the lists 
for a Fellowship with a manifest disadvantage; and might , upon 
this account only, have to give way to an inferior man. 

In some cases, where the merits of the competitors haveovarw* 
ranted such a measure, a third prize has been awarded, of the like 
value with the others. This may, of course, happen either in the 
middle , or (as it did in the present instance) in the senior year. 
But one example has occurred, in which the same individual has 
been first of three in b^th years. The student was of St. John’s 
College. 

The subject of the dissertation before us, which our readers 
will remember to have seen registered iu a former page of our 
work, is The Origin and Nature of Hieroglyphics ; and is, of all 
others, one which furnishes an ample scope for investigation, as 
may be imagined from this simple truth : that, after all the 
discussions that have been brought forward from time to time upon 
it, by the literary of almost every European nation, so much as 
a single character (with the acute ingenuity of Warburton, and 
the extensive erudition of Zoega, a name but too little known in 
this country, to back the attempt) has not been deciphered with 
Certainty upon any one of the numerous hieroglyphical monuments 
that refrain. Even the monument of Rosetta furnishes no ex- 
ception to this assertion, it being a doubt with literary men, [see 
the Edinburgh Review] whether the hieroglyphics engraved on 
it are the representatives of thing t; or of sounds* the exponents 
of things; in plainer terms, whether ttfekey to this inscription be, 
or be not, what may be termed an hieroglyphical alphabet a kind 

with that Egyptian one, in which Plutarch jnforms ns tj^aHhe figure 
of the lbi* represented the letter^, or with Wie Hermetic alphabet 
in Hammer's Hieroglyphics . * 

This is, we Jbelieye, the first subject that, was ever proposed to 
candidates for the pf embers’ Prizes purely of a critical kind ; it 
has been usual to confine these J?ssajs to suBjects tqoral 
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political, of to su*h as are' connected with the more elegant and 
ornamental parts of ancient and modern literature. It was pro* 
posed by Doctor Kaye, Master of Christ-College and Regius 
Professor of Divinity. The example, as Was to be expected, has 
been followed ; and the very next year the subject given to the 
Wenior Bachelors was of the same class. % 

As it is entirely without the compass of ^a, publication like 
ours to give a minute and particular account of a work like the 
present, we shall content ourselves with scanning ester its surface 
hastily, and, as we scan, with noting a portion of the frame* 
wyrk for inspection, cursorily and in the rough. All We can do, 
’ and all indeed that it is the province of a biterary Notice to do, 
is to give our readers a general notion of the work that we have 
in hand. They who would have more, must go to the book itself* 

Praise, like the precious metals, is only valuable where it is be* 
stowed with proper limitations : and unqualified approbation is as 
»£he dqst we tread upon. The best compliment that we can pay to 
the author of the Dissertation on Hieroglyphics, is to tell t Ire lite- 
rary world at large, what was told to the University, to which he 
belongs , — that the said Dissertation was rewarded with the first 
prize of three , — that, at the unanimous request and with the con- 
sent of the examiners (the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Colleges ), 
an impression of five hundred copies was pointed at the University 
press free of expense , and presented to the, 'author,— and that this 
distinction teas never before conferred upon any successful candi- 
date . This is a mere matter-of-fact statement : and this the most 
invidious man living cannot withdraw. 

The book has no preface ; and perhaps needed none. The title 
and dedication seem fully to supply the want of this. Of the dedi* 
cation, which is very properly addressed to the examiners, it may 
be said with truth, that it is short without being defective, and 
respectful without beinjg fulsome. 

It is well known that, previously to the time of Warburton, it had 
become a leceived opinion, that the hieroglyphic characters of 
the .Egyptians were so many secret marks, instituted by their 
priqsts, to secure their doctrines from the prying eyes of the curi- 
ous. This opinion had derived so much validity from the huge 
volumes of the Jesuit Ki^fcher,* added to tim fact, that the priest* 
hoo&vdid in ‘after-timfei^ enT^loy these characters in tbat wayj that 
nothingNshort, it should seem, of the penefrative sagacity of War* 
burton coyld have discovered the cheat, It was necessary to 
state this as^S yTPlinfmary : and accordingly, in iirdcr that the 
main body of the- Essay might not be buflhenedhvith the detail, 
cnir author 4ias, not injudiciously, prefixed tef the Disseitation an 
Introductory Epistle ;{in which the old notion that hieroglyphics 
ajp\ generally connected with mysteiy is exploded, and the tree- 
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tise thus made to start clear, with^arbui ton’s admirable discovery, 
that this is but the second stage of uniting, in the fore-ground* 

Fi o.m Warburton therefore as a basis, added to the more elabo* 
rate reseat dies of Zoega, this Disseitation, as it professes, must be 
allowed to have sprung. The learning and research of the latter^ 
writer, of whom Denmark has rcasou to be proud, are indeed 9 
such as, in a manner, to have sifted the subject, — so far, that is to 
say, as relates lo the testimony of antiquity. .And upon that, and 
that only, what we aie to know of hieroglyphics must depend* 
The display of materials, which, from a life wholly dei'otcd to the 
study, he has been able to amass, is enough almost to stagger be* 
lief: and of this very rich fund, u pressed down,” as it is/ “ and " 
mnnin* over,” our author, as was to be expected, bas not scrupled 
to avail himself at pleasure. 

The opeping pages of the Dissertation are occupied with a 
clear and sufficiently full account of the first stage of w riling, which 
was by actual icpresentation of the thing signified; and tliet neft* 
in the order, and after the ai rangement, of what is usually teuned 
Written language , but clusteringly and by the group. This has 
been called Picfute-twiting. Specimens are recoided in the Dis- 
sertation as having been found in all the four quaiters of the globe. 
Egypt, by reason th^ superior genius of iu inhabitants, was the 
first to make any material advance on the road to impiovcmcnt ; 
and accoidmgly, finding* that m spoken language the ideas of man 
are connected, as it weie, in a chain, they straightway set about 
framing a tpntten language upon the same piinciple ; which could 
only be effected by making every figure represent a distinct idea. 
The repiesentations would then admit of continuity just as much 
as the ideas themselves. Thus, in the famous iuscuption men- 
tioned by Plutarch as standing over the aich-way rf Minerva’s 
temple at Sait*, the sentence QUI N A SC KRIS, QU1QUE IN- 
TERIM DEUS ODIT IMPIETATEM, was expressed by 
the figures of An Infant , An Old Man , A IJaztffc , A Fish, and 
d River-Horse, laken m order; the ideas of Being bom , Dying, 
God, Hatred, and I/npiety, being, by agi cement, severally denoted by 
those figures. Again ; in the mscnption on Sethon’s statue (He- 
rod. 11 . § 141.) the sentence EX EME fIX OPEflN, ETXEBHX 
EXTfl, might possibly have been Ifexprcssedjby A Figuie o£Se* 
tfron'pohitinr to himself , An Eye, and d Stork ; the thre^igm- 
fying respectively the idea* of Sethon, Sight, and Duty f This is 
Hieiogtyphn q/ wi iting . Pictui e-w i itmg w here ajjp*fon should 
send an account to his chief of a victoiy gain&f,TSyan actual icpie* 
sentatiou of tire lield^of battle, the eilemy flying, victors pursuing, 
&c. or of the.extent.ot an enemy’s fleet, byi depicting the number 
of vessels ; and the l/ke. } 

But our limits compel us to be Iprief; and we* shall hqve room. 
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to extract no moVe from the main body of the Dissertation^ than* 
what will suffice to present our readers with a sketch of the ' four 
kinds of bieroglyphic&l characters (and this seems to be th*e most 
correct enumeration), as deduced from the celebtated passage in 
^piemens Alexandrinus, Strom, v. 3. p. Go7* Potter’s Edition. 

1 . The first is called the cyriologic, or propev, hieroglyphic ; and 
is where the idea to be expressed is of something visible and capa- 
ble of being represented picturally, and, for that reason, so repre- 
sented. Of this kind are the figures of The Infant, and The 
Old \ Man , in the Saitic inscription. Here is no symbol ; a sym- 
bol being the representation of one thing byrtlie figure of another, 
or by a figure that is not its own exclusively. 

2. The three remaining kinds are symbolic . The first of these 
is called the proper symbolic hieroglyphic, and differs front the 
proper, or cyriologic, hieroglyphic, only in this * that the represen- 
tation does indeed copy, or sketch out, thq, form of the thing to be 

' expr&scd, as far as it admits of being copied, or sketched out ; but 
cannot, in the nature of the form imitated, succeed in producing 
a perfect or exclusive imitation. Thus the Egyptians, when they 
would express the idea of The Sun , drew the figuie of A Circle; 
of The Moon , A Crescent : where it is plain thgtalie expression is 
incorrect ; the circle being as correct a representation of The Full 
Moon as of The Sun , and The, Crescent m/ representation at all of 
The Moon when Full . So far as these marks profess to imitate, 
they are cyriologic , or proper f as they fall short of perfect and 
exclusive imitation, they are symbolic. Figures of this nature 
arc therefore denominated by Clemens cyriologic symbolic hiero- 
glyphics. 

3. The next of the symbolic ^hieroglyphics is the tropic : and 
hieroglyphics of this nature are the most common. Thus lure 
was represented by Srhoke; The jield of battle by Two If antis, one 
equipped with p shield, the other with a bow ; Agriculture by an 
Os: whcie the figures of speech (as they are termed) pr tropes, 
respectively employed, are, Metonymy, Synecdoche, and Meta- 
phor. 

d. The Remaining symbolic hieroglyphic is called the enigmatic ; 
and is distinguishable fronl the (ropic hieroglyphic only in this; that 
the^llusions # are mopesim plicated, aud the trbpes,'by consequence, 
less ote^ous. Tims, The Sun was represented by a Beetle ;* The 
number jixe, by a Star ; 'The Monift by u Serpent ; aud so on. 

m U between the cyriologic, Ihc Lropit* ajid 

the enigmatic hieroglyphic, may be seen at oflee, and in the same fi- 

S ire, in a passage from that curious relic of *\ntiquity bylloiapollq. 

e there iuforms usJthat the figure of Isis, when written cyriolo- 
gic ally, meant £'he 'Goddess herself ; tropically, The Dog-star, 
HBtecaueosacrecJ |o Isis ; enigmatically, The Year. * , 
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■* Of the notes, which are, perhaps, the most valuable part of 
die Dissertation, and most undoubtedly so with respect to die'll 
ture developement of hieroglyphical writing, we have not rooinjf 
say what we wish. Those, however, in p. 59. and 64. cannot be 
' passed over. From the sum of these we learn, that our author lias* 
proved the obelisk, epitomized in Greek by H4rmapion (see A mm. 
Marc. xvii. 4.) to be, not the Lateran, as Sir John Marshatn was 
of opinion, but the Flarpinian. This proof obtained, he has been 
able to compare the hieroglyphics aud the Greek with effect. The 
result of which is, that he hat actually succeeded in deciphering a 
sequence of not less jhan Jive hieroglyphic notes . The value of 
this discovery will be the more apparent, when we place before the 
eye9 of our readers the following considerations : 

1. That although the works that have been written on the subject 
are of themselves enough to form a considerable library, this is the 
first example that has occurred since the days of antiquity o( a se-« 
qucnce of hieroglyphic notes decipheied. 

2 • That, by identifying the Flaminian obelisk with the onedised 
by Hermapion, and deciphering a part of it in consequence of that 
identification, more is to be expected from that obelisk than from the 
Rosetta stone ; fh^ Greek inscription upon that stone being evidently 
not a translation of the/iieroglypbics, as appears from the repetition 
of a sequence of not loss than forty hieroglyphic notes, first disco- 
vered by our author fsie p. 72 . note) ; no corresponding repetition 
being found in the Greek. 

3. That the discovery, added to what is stated in p. 42. note 2. 

places the authenticity of Horapollo beyoud dispute; which is of the 
greater import, aB by the learned he has but too frequently been 
thought of no authority. t 

4. That, as Ammianus Marcellinus is right in bis account of The 
Bee as au hieroglyphic, his authority (and not on matteis relating to 
Egypt merely) will for the future be better woVth taking. 

5. That the iuteipretation in question is precisely in unison with 
the interpretation of the Saitic inscription as recorded by Plutarch. 

6. That what Warburton took as the firstprincipie on which to rest 

liis theory, viz. that hietoglypbics arc but the second stage of writing, 
is proved to* be correct by this very discovery. 1 

7. That from the same source it mjy bet deduced, that Father Kir- 

chert euoirnous folios'are but ft tissue of outrageous* fajisehood^om 
one did to the other. ■ ' 4 jr 

8. That Zoega's conjecture * that the elliptic devices on tlie'obelisks 
are proper names* derives proof from the said disco v er y^ * 

9. ThatJVarctarton’s supposition, that tuff intefftoF the obelisks 

was to retiml the military praises of die Egyptian kings, is confirmed 
by the*sara discovery ^very nearly without exception ; similar elliptic 
devices' occurring in t a similar manner in' all fat obelisks, and alt of 
them therefore denoting the names of kings* * 


■ t * * 

10. That, in order to fxpress the names of differ ent kings* differ^ 
*nt hieroglyphic marks are observed to be contained within the oval 
brings on different obelisks* * ^ ^ 

- 11. That, from this last consideration, it seems probable* tliat the 
Monticselian, the Medicean, and the Mahutvean obelisks, (which have 
more modern appearance, and are tfie same # wfth resppet to the 
elliptic devices, and in other respects as well, with the FJapkiuian) are 
mere transcripts of that obelisk, made in after*times ; and that the 
same is true a fortiori of the Sallustian obelisk, the lithography of 
which is known to have been cut at Romo, , 

12. That from this very observable variation of the marks within 
the elliptic rings upon the different obelisks, added to the great diffi* 
culty 0 1 comprehending how proper names could be written after the 
common fashion of hieroglyphics, and backed by a remarkable passage 
in Horapollo, which at thm present we cannot quote otherwise than 
from memory , — ev perry ry eiXlypart bvopa ypa(j)ov<n,— from which, 
not improbably, Zoega's discovery, mentioned in article S. was drawn 
out, it seems not unlikely that the clue to the developement of these 
proper names is an hieroglyphic alphabet. 

IS. That, if this be true, the present discovery paves the way to 
such developement. . . 

14. That the method of coming at such developement, must be by 

comparing the component parts of the name fthamestes aud that 
which stood for The Sun t .with the coroponeV parts of that of Ptok - 
my and others upon the Rosetta stone. ; it 4>eing as certain that the 
radical parts of the names must be the same iu the Egyptian and in 
the Greek, as that the formative should be different. The proper 
name of The Sun may havg been read Osiris. See Macrob. Satur- 
nal. I. 21. * . 

1 5. Finally, that the proof relating to the identification of the Fla* 
miniau obelisk in p. 52. note 1 . and the interpretation of a portion of 
that obelisk in p. 64. note 1 . corroborate each other reciprocally. 

As (he discovery, therefore, is of so much importance, we cad 
^hardly do justice to our author without giving it as expressed in 
his own words ; which may serve also, once for all, as a specimen 

of the style and manner in which the Dissertation is written. 

; , 

14 Quod ad Schemata ilia -clliptica attinet, quse in obeliscis fere 
omnibus interduut siroplicia, in^erdum etiafii occurrunt bina, posterio- 
ri tmjus generil notanqura" opt sept emkckn in ’obelisco Flaminio om* 
liinoft^eriri ; in latere Scilicet auslraliquutuur, quod et in boreali 
contigit? nccnoti etiam in occidental i ; ..quinque autem in oiicntali* 
Quorum \md um, srunu ya alterumve errorem excipias ab hieroglyph* 
profectum, (excdipttffi' sit circuli oniissio in mendionali latere ob’e- 
lisci,) eadem oummoj ut videttir, ratio est. Provitamin ibus propriis, 
hieroglyphice expressis, sumenda esse haec schemata caecum putave- 
ram, ante lectam Huger ‘Anonym i de tabula/loscttana epistolam. 
Vide Mus . Crit.*Tom. ii.jp. 202, Cf. etiam Zocg. p. 465. Ceterum 

t< lSanc ntedm conjecturam duo \4l prascrlim firmare viflertur. Uuum 

9 * 
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•ijuidero, qm>d nu^quam ovai#1n*obeliscis figure con jugate reperiuiK 
tur, nisi avis, ciijusdam ope boXtyobelpov; quern, etiamsi illrc loci 
nulla de circuit supra avis caput plerumqtie suspenso facta sit mentio, 
Horapollhiis tetneu vulpmiserem esse quovis p ignore eontendam, 
eunde que jilium significare, Locum cxscribara ; 'Yiirbb fiovXopevos 
ypa^at ^vaXwirsica £u>ypa<p9vfrt. tovto yap r^£uov tfnXoTew&raroy 
inra px<et, ka% yap bS&KJ)Tui tt ore' els ro trvXXr) fd^vai avv rols reicvois, S 
T€ varrip ko. 1 ij jjli)ttip avrov avOaiper us btboatnv eavrous rats Kvvrjyois, 
virus m rewa biaoudif‘ bi fpnrrp a may rots Aiyvirrtois ebo^e aef Sd&cv 
to Swov. I. 53. Alterum est, quod super liarum superiore ovatarum 
iigurarum hpis fere semper designs tur cum palmite, vel flosculrf, yel, 
si malis, soepfro, Y>kiis sufiulta hemicyclis. Quam cum Amtniano 
Marcellino (xvii. 4.) pro Rege aecipicndam esse inecum habeo p'ersua- 
sissitmmi. Verba ejus sunt; ** Per speeiem apis mella conncientis 
indicant Regent; nioderatori cum juc undid ate aculcos quoque innasci 
deberc his sr^nis ostencfenles.” Ceterum et hoc vidit uuctor Anony- 
mus supradictus ; a quo, ut videtur, horiim studiorum a mantes per- 
mulla, hoc injuria, sperabunh Vide Mus. Crit. Tom. n. 7* 203- * 
Ncc vero impediment! illud erit, quod de ape aliter coustituit Ilora- 
poll. 1. 65. Quve enim pro Populo Regi morem gerente apis inler- 
d uni ponehalur, eadem alias, vol faedius, de ipso Rege inlclligi po- 
tuit. Fafendum csl hanoapis fig u ram, quam Kircherus papilionem * 
draconfoiiiorpliunfc. cum thyrso papyracco junceovc, sive museum 
jEgyptiacaut, nuucupat (&d. jEgypt tom. til. p. 183. ]p5. 196. 206.), 
alii autem fornticam alaiqra, ab apibus nostratibus aliquantum discre- 
pare. Vcrum, quo mam in obeliscis printer scarab re 11m unuin tantum 
reperirnr animal ex insectorum aligerotum ciasse, hoc illud pularim esse, 
cui apis vocabulum interpieles indidere. Ceterum rent extra dubium 
ponit obeliscus Sallustianus ; in quo apes, quae occurrunt, form am 
induere usitaliorem curavit Romanus lapicida. De apibus cousulas 
Aria lot Hist An. V. 22. ix. 40. yEIian. de An. 1. 5p. 60. X. 10. 11. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. xi. 5. 17. &c. Senec. de Clement. 1.-19- Virg. 
Georg, iv. 

*« Quibus quidein positis, cumque Uennapionis interpretatione col- 
la t is, gemiuas illas sic constitutas jugatasqoo figuras, *in hoc obelisco, 
regis Khamesfis laudes concinente, sic fere Grace expouendas judico; 
BAHAEY2 PAME2TH2, HAIOT ETAIS. Eadem quoque sche- 
mata inveni es inter notas minuscules circa slylobatam capitelloinque 
exaratas. In cuj usque lateris capitello ad tinem orationis prostant 
ab ore dei (Apollinis viditicet, quod supfe observation est, sive Ori, 
teste tHerod. H. 144.)*procteunti9. Uitftna psmiuni nota globjjr’ille 
est Quobus basiliscis, stvc uteis, omatus, additis interdum jrfnis alls 
Yulturinis. Quam, dum HdftopoUincift intueor Ql. 1.), idem vale re puto 
ac Gviecum alwuptos. Exinde uniuscujusqge frnr Jjpabrsic diet ae, , 
crediderim lias' voces fiirttm cotistitnere ; BA2IAEY2 PAME2THI, 
1UIOT ItAK AjaNpBIOS.^ 

We had abiiostozmt,tedto observe thatferfhe Dissertation is sub- ^ 
joined an Append!]^ comprising what are considered as the cibhr 4 
transIations % of hieroglyphic monuments' that are. jmowmto^Wr^ 
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These are, the Gr&k epitome of tRe Flaminian obelisk by Hefv 
mapion, and the Greek inscription on the Rosetta stone. Notes 
and Latin versions are added ; and wc have reason to believe , that 
these two monuments of antiquity are no where to be found in so 
correct a state as in the present volume. In the first paragraph of 
Hermapion, Zoega, i • his improved edition, had omitted the 
words HAIOT TIAIX ; which are found in every otlie# copy. 
If this omission had been ovci looked, and Zoega’s text been 
taken as a standard, the discovery we have stated might never have 
been made. The use of the supplemental parts of the Qreek in* 
scription, by Porson, together with Hey ne's Latin translation, was 
afforded to Mr. Bailey by the Society of Antiquaries of London ; 
whose liberality on this occasion he thus acknowledges : “ Hujusce 
inscriptionis, sic expletae, usum mihi humanissime concessit Soc. 
Autiquar. Louditieusis. Idem dictum puta de Latin?, quae ad- 
jecta est, interpretatione a Chr. G.Heyne, Profess. Sodal. Honor. 
-Gotting^, expressa.” 

j 


SOME OBSERVATIONS,# 

On the Worship of Vesta, and the HdUpFire, in Ancient 
Rome : with an account of the Jkstal Virgins. 

BY G. H. NOEHDEN, LL. D. 
part ii. [Continued from No. xxix. p. 130.] 


It does not appear that there was any difference of degree, or pro- 
eminence, among the Vestals, except that which might arise from 
seniority. One of them, Indeed, is termed Virgo Maxima ; (sec 
Sueton. Jul. 83. Domit. 8. Valer. Max. 1 . 1. 7. Pliii. Ep. iv„ note of 
Gronovius ad Tacit. Ann. m. 6p., and other passages) ; but Maxima 
means uo^nore than the eldest, or senior. Ovid calls her natu maxi- 
ma. Fast. iv. 6’3p. 

Jgne cremat vitulos, qua natu maxima Virgo ; 

And Tacitus uses \hc expression, fytustmimdi which merely relates to 
age, on$gnio»ity. # Annal. rc^. 33 A Vi bid i am Virgidum Vesfaiium vetys- 
tissimamvravit Pont (fids Maximi auras adire, element iam expet ere. It 
seems, however, that upon the Maxima, or senior, certain functions 
Were imposctiy^^ch* jji.sfimc manner, distinguished her above die 
others. Dio Cassius designates her station by the term irpiafkuetv, that 
is, to be in the situation'of senior, and to discharge the duties belonging 
to it. The passage to w hie hi allude, is Jib. ljv. p. 754 . lin. flo/ ei* 
Ueimar. He is speaking lire that broke out at Rqme, (in the (ime of 
$0. XXXII. • Cl.Ji. f VOL. XVI. * X 
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Augustus, ft. U. C. 740.), nnri reached the temple of Vesta : xa\ rb irvp 
—irphs to 'E (malar itfyhcero, &trre kci) rh rep a & re to 1 laXdnor biro rwv 
&XAW henrap&kvwv (7/ yap irpetrflevovaa airr&v krervfX&ro) &vaKopiqdi}rai, 
tad h rijr rov lepton rov Aeor vtktav reBifvai , — the ft re reached the 
temple of Vesta, so that the sacred relics were carried to the Palatium 
by the other holy virgins ( their senior being blind), and deposited in 
thehvtkic of the fricst of Jupiter . We are to inter that, if the senior 
virgin had not beeu disabled by blindness, it would have been ex- 
clusively her business to carry those sacred articles. In this view, she 
may be said to have been at tile head of the establishment : but wc 
do not feud that she had any control or authority over the others, 
lu another passage* 1 (lib. lAxtx.i). 1358. lin. SI. ed. Reimar.) Dio 
speaks of one of the Vestals under the denomination of ?tp%i*ptta, 
which undoubtedly was the Maxima, thus distinguished from the 
rest of them. 

from the inviolability and sanctity which weic Attributed to Ihc 
Vestals, they weie frequently made the depositaries of valuable 
objects, such as important records, last wills, and the like. Tilth 
abode was regarded as a place of sanctity ail'd perfect security'* and 
every thing, in llie hand;) of such keepers, must not onlj he safe, but 
also exempt from the curiosity and inquisitiveness of the world. The 
testament of Julius Caesar had been committed by him to the care of 
the fir&t Verfafc Virgo Veit a l is Maxima ; ' see Sueton. Jul. 83. The 
will of MaiL A»toLi4vas entrusted to tfr Vestals; aiid when Octavi- 
us Osrsar rcqiiiit d tlif m to deliver it up,Mftey refused to do so. This 
is rolhted by Plutarch (Anton. 58.): T/not be kal ri\dy« «s, ’iVrrw- 
viov tS)V VTrarixwe, VTroKXroTMrpav Trpa 7 T 7 f\aki$ 6 /irrm {irXdfrra yup 

ijyuyrttuOr/ffrij f aurp ir+pi roe ervarpnre v< tr) airobparres $X 01 Tti R a/- 
capa, hoi vep't ru)i' ’Aitwi tov biaQrjKw v lyirorTo pijvvrui, ra ytypup/itytt 
cuvubdw tar&to : ivto 8* aSrcu mipa rals llaruiai irapOivois, mii Kn # capos 
airovvros , ovk tbtokuv* cl bi fiovXfnro XapfthkU v, tAfhte uvtov iki\cvoi m 
H\a fiev r>vv c\l)u>r. —Tit in* and Planeus, friends oj Antony , and mtn 
oj consular 'rank, finding them stives ill treated by Cleopatra, In- 
cause they had opposed her schune of accompanying Antony in his 
campaign, destrltd to Ceesar , and informed hid oj the tisUwnnt < % f 
Antony , as they knew its contents* The wilt was dt posited with the 
Vestal l ir gins ; and when Casar demanded it from them, they would 
not give it up, saying, if he wanted it, he mud com and take it. fie, 
theicjore, did go, and took it* The willed Augustus was like wise depo- 
sited in that sanctuary; sec Ibcit r Ann. i. 8 Suetou. Aup. 101. 
Other recoiiU woie occasionally ketyt riflfire. Dio* Cassius^ foi ex- 
ample, inrnlions, thht llie treaty concluded between tin. 1 Triumvirs 
(Octavius, Antony,* and Lepidus), and Sextus Pomywiua (the son 
erf Cm Powpeius)* in tire yenr of '-wtTs lodged with 

the Vestals ; lib. xlviu. p. 554. ed. Reimar. : Twiirn piv our 
ovpQipepoi koI a uyypaipa ptvot, ra ypnppartla rdit It pilots > rals 
, henebpdtvo'ti whp<kar£dtvTo, -^-haring (wmt to this conclusion, and 
.thrown up a compact? they laid up the Record ff it with the Virgin 
Priestesses, This treaty is agait^ spoken of p. 56*2. lin. 32., 
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JSeXtps Pompeius Ifad violated it : Octavius then took rtaway froifithe 
Vestals* ami destroyed it. I 'O ovv K«hmp paVur roDro, ru rr *yphft- 
ftflXa fa r/js avpfidveas avetXefo irapa rwr acof«p0^>w, ffppian 
»eiitioos tlie same treaty, and its being kept by the Vestals* Bel!* 
Civ. v. 73* (ed. Schwreighauscr.) : 'Es ravra avyefhitruy, Kai raura auycyfrf* 
xj/arro, Kat eaijfzrivavTo, Kai rals Upals irapOci'Vts tpvXvotrety faejupay , — 
up* n, these articles they cam* to an agreement , reduced them to writ- 
ings and signed and sealed them , and sent them to Rome to the holy 
Virgins to take care of, in another place, Dio notices an arrange- 
ment made between Octavius and Mark Antony, which was alsd con- 
signed to the Vestals. Lib. xlviii. p, 534. lin. 26 . ed. llefyar. : Kai 
ravta^ es IcXtovs ypapayres^ eat icaraffr/jupi'A/icj'Oc rats uetorapdtyois 
rpvX&rrcty ebo/rai\ 

What has thus far been observed, marks the respect and venera- 
tion with which (he Vestals were regarded, and the authority and 
influence which they had with the people. The honotvs and privi- 
leges which they enjoyed, raised their station to a high degree of 
dignity ; and it could not have failed to be an object of ambition and 
rivalry among those who were qualified to attain it, if those ndvan- 
Jdges had not been thought to be equalled or surpassed by the severity 
and vigour with which the violation or neglect of their duly w r as 
punished. This is another view of the picture to which we now must 
turn oui eyes. Their life was by no means a life o^dSsterity and priva- 
tion ; but it required the scrupulous ohfeuffnee of some leading 
points which weie enjoi *' ch Else they seercflo have lived in ease and 
splendour; and they were not evliulcd from the intercourse of tlieir 
friends, and the amusements of society. Every one hail access to 
their maudou ; it was only forbidden that, at night, anv male should 
remain there. Dionys. Malic, n. 67 . ed. Kciske. : nfla ti if pi pas ply 
ouhets dirttpyfrai Twv fiavXopevwv eiotFvm' rutnop bi ei'Seid rwi' dppl- 
vmv lyniAtmurOru (tepts 9 ~r--no one is in the day-lime prevented from 
entering their abode ; but in the night no male is allowed to remain 
there . They were themselves not rest 1 allied Li their going out and 
corning in, only that in their whole demeanour Muct propriety and 
decorum were to be observed. Jn a passage, quoted before from Dio 
Cassius (lib. xlvii. p. 501. tin. 54. ed. lleimjr.\ uKu icm is made to 
a Vestal, coming home from a banquet 01 dinner (dro beirrrov) ; and 
Macrobius (Saturn. ii. p. p. 392. ed. Zoiiiie) gives an account of an 
entertainment, at which four Vestals, who are mentioned by name, 
were present. jjTJiis was, (idce<J, a sort of sacerdotal banquet, given 
by JU. priest of Mars (Jlamth Martin ) ; but fre have no reaspu to 
suppose, that they would have been retfricted from attending it, "if it 
liad been the entertainment of aAy other individual, provided nothing 
occurred ftiouijsistcntjj'ith their holy character. Decency amk pro- 
priety were required in* their dress and outward appearance. Of the 
lOanpcr in which thdjy were usually attired, some idea may be formed 
from the rep resc uta t io n sj;h a t are formed on coins and medals, and 
afforded by some stativjtfr See, for instance, Mput&ucon's Antiquity 
J$xp£qu^e, vol. t.^part 1 . 009 k iu chap. 6 *. p. 60. and vol. it. p. 1 . b*i. cli. 
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jS. p. 30. also Supplement, vol. i. p. 66. Their dr&s was matron -I ike, 
and consisted of along robe (stole, Plin. Em iv. 11.), and a veil cover- 
ing the head, together with the infula , *or bandeau or fillet, the 
MUa, or bandelets (which seein to have been a sort of appendage to 
Ific infula), and other emblems of priesthood, (arippara xai ra \oiva 
vapavrifia rijs Upfiftrvryjs. Diony9. Hal. il. 67 . ed. Reiske). One of 
their garments is particularised by the name of carbasus (Valer. Max. 
i. 1. 7f)» * n Greek, eoOifs KapTracrfvrf (Dionys. Hal. u. 68. ed. Reiske), 
and seems to have been a sort of fine vest, thrown over the other 
dress. Pighitis, in a note to Valerius Maximus, (r. J . 7- Tom. i. p. 16. 
cd. Torr&nt. Leid. 1726.) observes : Nonius docet carbasum esse 
pallium 6 serico vel tejmi lino, quo feminee divites amiciantur. It is, 
of course, to be presumed, that they were arrayed somewhat differ- 
ently, when they were actually discharging some of their sacred func- 
tions, from the manner in which they were commonly habited. For 
example, vdjcti they were sacrificing, they wore a soit of square cloth, 
which covered the head from behind, and hung down the back. It was 
white, with a purple edge; and fastened by means of a clysp or* 
buckle, whence it was denominated suffibulum . Fes t us, underpins 
word, (lib. xvii. p. 513. ed. Delpbin. 1700.), describes it in this ma.j 
nert Suffibulum est vestimmtum album, proetextum, quadrangulum, 
oblongum, quod in capite Virgin?* Veslales, cum sacrificant, habere 
solent ; idqne JkkgtA comprehenditur. The figures of Vestals, which 
are seen upon coins .^u^medals, and the statues which exist repre- 
sent them, almost witRut any exception, with short hair. It seems, 
therefore, as if it had been required of them to cut their hair, and 
wear it iu a simple and unadorned manner. The cutting of the hair 
is established by a passage in Pliny (N. H. xvi. 85. Tom. ill. p. 
142. ed. Bip.), where a certain ancient tree, at Home, is spoken of, 
on which the Vestals were in the habit of suspending their hair. 
The tree, which wds a lotos, was thence called capillata . The 

words arc these : Antiquior ilia (lotos^ est, sedinevrta ejus eetas, qvre 
capiUatn dicitur, quoniam Vest ttli inn Virginum capHlus ad earn defer- 
tur . The devoting or offering up of the hair was, in some instances, 
regarded as a religions act; and probably the hanging it up on that 
tree, in the case of the Vestals, bad a similar meaning, by which they 
might figuratively signify, that they had devoted themselves to the 
service of the goddess. We are not informed by any other passage 
ill the ancient writers, as far as l know, whether this rite of carrying 
the hair to the ancient lotos free was* at different tiiqcs, or frequently, 
repeated by the Ve’fals, or whether <t vyas- only once perfttiWd, 
immediately after their reception and consecration. The people 
appear to have beheld with jealousy und disapprobation any departure 
fro iv the venerable cosfUme . Seneca ( Excerpt /.Co ntrov. Y\. 8.), speak- 
ing in d^fctpce bf a certain Vestal, alleges as an argument in her favour. 
Non illi tutius luxuriosior ; tfnd Livy, ob the other band, (iv. 44.), 

- mentions one>by.th/ mime of Postumia, yrJio, by a disregard of that 
decorum* was not only censured for levity, in her demeanour, but 
mcufitftLthc suspicion of uncliastity, lyid vgas tried ftfr her life : £ \odm 
K * 'V. , . . \ i • • 
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omo Postumia, Virgo rerffltf#, tie incestu causa m dixit, criminf 
innoxia ; ob mspicionem propter cultum anutniorcm ingcniumque 
tibfrius, qudm Virgintm decet,parum abhorrms famam. Amptiatam, 
deinde absolutam,pio cotiegii sententid, Pontifex Maximus abstinere 
jocis, cofique sancte potius , qudm scitt, Jussi /. “ In tJic same year" (it 

was the year 336 of Home, or 417 before CJlirist) # “ Postumia, a Vestal 
Virgin, was tried for incontinence, though innocent of the crime ; she 
had given a handle for that imputation by her mode of dress, which 
was more gay, and her manners, which were less reserved, than be- 
came. a Vestal. Sentence was stayed, and she was subsequently 
acquitted ; but the Pontifex Maximus, in conformity with ’'the resolu- 
tion of the cotfegium of pontiffs, admonished her to abstain from 
levity of conduct, and in her attire more to attend to gravity and 
propriety than to elegance." Another instance of the same hind 
occurs Liv. vin. 15. : C. Sutpicio Longo, P, JElio Peeto, consult bus — 
Eo anno Minuet a Vcstalis, suspecta primb propter muAdiorem junto 
cultum , insimufata deinde a pud pontijiccs ah in dice servo ; cum dccrelo 
corid/h jassa esset sacris abstinere, — ‘'in that year" (417 of Home, 336 
ignore Christ,) ‘'the Vestal Minucia, having incurred suspicion on 
account of her dress, which was too fine and gay, and being subse- 
quently informed against, before the pontiffs, by a slave who betrayed 
her, she was first of all by a pontifical decree suspended from her 
sacred functions," — and she afterwards paid th^^rteit of her iudiscre- 
tion with her life. The jealousy which was^flrcrtained- of the virtue 
of the Vestals, may sometimes have proved fatal to an individual 
that was really innocent. This was thought to be the case with our, 
called Cornelia, whom the Emperor Domittan ordered to be buried 
alive: of which further mention will be made hereafter. 

From the two passages of Livy last quoted, viz. iv. 44., and vm. 
15., it is seen, that the Vestals were placed under the authority and 
jurisdiction of the Pontifex Maximus, and the Collegium Ponlificum, 
collectively. And it is expressly said by Dionys. Halic. (II. 67 . cd. 
Iteiske), t£tr anrai re ccti koAaarai Kara vnpnv eloiv oi iepotpdvrai, — they 
are under the jurisdiction of Use pontiffs. Even when the power and 
dignity of the Pontifex Maximus were vested in the Emperors, as it 
was siuce the time of Augustus (Sucton. Aug. 31.), the other pontiffs 
sat with them in council ami judgment. Thus Pliny (Ep. iv. 1 1 .) 
says of the tyrant Domitiiui when he was going to condemn Cornelia, 
reliqvos pontijiccs convocapit. The authority of the pontiffs over the 
Vestals generally, is iijtjiiiatqfi bj Geliius ( 1 . 12,) in this passage: Virgo 
autem Vcstalis siuiul est capta, atque in atrium Vesiae deducta, ePpontt- 
jicibus tradita . , 

The twp great delinquencies, for which the Vestals underwent 
severe punish ment, fc Were the neglect ami extinction of the limy fire, 
ami the violation of their chastity. ,The first was, comparatively, a 
iniuor offence when measured with the lattt^, at least as far as the 
cousequences to the indMfdual arc considered ; though it sometimes 
implicated' her i# the'jbcond, or heavier charge, because it was infers 
*red f that the ^ixc IiaA gftne but, on accouut of the impurity of the 
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jHestesp, who had to watch it. this we leajrn from Dhmys, Hah fit 
two passages, viz. II. 0*7. ed. lleiske: ir 6 X)& pkv olv Ka\ ZJXAk 2ow« 
p^yvpara rfo 00 % 6triws VTtriperovtnji ron iepols, paXttna M ft vfiims rov 
TrvpAs,— there seem to be several different proofs that the Vestal did 
not discharge her functions in purity , but the chief one is the extinc- 
tion of thejire. An<i li. tftf., he relates that the Vestal .Emilia was, 
in danger of perishing, under the presumed charge of nnchastity, be- 
cause the holy fire was gone oul, through the neglect of a young 
Vestal, to whom ./Emilia had delegated the care of watching over it. 
She was preserved from the fatal consequences with which sh© was 
threatened by a $ort of miracle. Compare Valer. Max. i. 1. 7. . It 
was, however, not always, that so alarming an inference was drawn 
from the extinction of the holy fire ; much probably depended upon 
the state of the times, when such an accident happened. If it was 
a period of national misfortune and calamity, then woe to the unhappy 
Vebtal, whom that mischance of having suffered the fire to be extin- 
guished bcfcl. She was certain to become the atoning victim for 
the affliction of the people, and by her death to satiate the irritated 
prejudices. In ordinary times the natural and obvious cause of^ \ m 
similar accident seems to have been more readily admitted. It 
usually happened in the night, when the guardian who was to natch 
was overcome wi^h sleep : it was neglect and inattention which * 
naturally caused suiL/ui accident, and no miraculous influence, what- 
ever superstition migh^rnake of it. This is very sensibly remarked 
by Livy (xxvi if. 11.): Thrruit animos hominum ignis in cede Vest# 
extinctu$.~ld quanquam , nihil portendentibus Deis , ceterwn negli- 
gent id humanh acciderat, tamen 6 fc. But if the Vestal, for this fault, 
was not brought into danger of her life, by means of the supposed 
crime of uiichastity, sh© did not escape a severe punishment. This 
consisted in bodily castigation: she was scourged, or beaten with 
rods. IJv. xx vu i.ii. — Ignis in cede Vesta exstinctus ; casaqne 
ftogro est Vtstalis cujus rust od in nottis ejus fueral. Festus under 
tbe word Ignis (Lib. x. p. 176* ed. Delphi©. *l70i>-): Ignis Vesta si - 
quartdo intcrstinctus esset, Virgines terberibm afficiebaninr a Pond - 
fice, Valer. Max. I. 1. 6\ : P. Licinio pontifici maxi mo Virgo Vestahs , 
quia quddam node pariim diligtns aterni ignis emtos fuisset ; digna 
t isa cst f qua ftogro admoneretur . The expression of Valerius Max., 
ftogro admonere, for Jlagro cadire, or verheribus officer e, nas an affect- 
ed appearance, and I am inclined to prefer* tbe emendation which is 
suggested by some commentator* (see theie&ition of Torreutius), viz. 
ftagnd admoneretur. Fbgro ■ admonere, for to chastise, to scourge,' 
would not be an' uuusual phrase. «Tlus mode of punishment^ to 
whid^the V^tals were subject, is mentioned by Dionys, Ifal.(n. 67 . 
edl Reiske), rii pev <5X\o ri rwy eXnrrovwy hpaprayovaus pafibots pacrr.tr* 
yotvresi — those toho commit any of the minor offences they scour gp H 
with rods . Aud by Rfutarch (Num. 10.) : KoXuats hi rwv piv uWi+ v 
hpapritparw irkyy e^rais 7rapdirotf,—~ t he pm&Ament of the Vest ah for 
ttny other transgression but the violation off heir alias tity, conguU^ 
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in stripe* or kwhes* wbicft it seem!, the supreme Pontiff inflicted, 
with hi* own hand ; Ibr Phiarch adds, 70$ fjryi<rrov ItorrupiKos /roXd-t 
2 owq S , — the Pontiff# Alaxmus administering the discipline . .That 
the task might be transfrived by him to some other pontiff is obvious, 
and borne out by the passage in Dionysius just quoted* where the 
word fiatrnyovtrts, in the plural number/ assigns that duty to the 
pontiffs collectively ; and by Livy(xxvrn. II .), wln/says, "ftaesaque- 
ffogro est Vestalis — ; jussu P. Licinii Pontifieis," — she was scourged by 
“order of the Pontifex Maximus/' therefore, not by his own hand. 
That P. Liciniua, though here simply denominated pontifex,. was 
Pontifex Maximum we know from Valer. Max. (1. 1. if) That 
chastisement was severe: for it was sometimes applied \ to the 
naked body — t/mt'ore *r«t y vfiyi)v, (Plut. Num. 10,), in which case care 
was taken that no offence was given to decency. For the execution 
took place in a dark corner, and behind a curtain : so at least I 
believe the words of Plutarch are to be interpreted, Iv iraXty- 

(TKttff 7 r apaTeivoftevrit:. Diojmius Malic. and Valerius Maximus have a 
legend^of a poor Vestal, who had suffered the lft>ly lire to go out, but 
waj^aved from the fearful consequences of her neglect, by the 
wflinediate interposition of the goddess. See Dionys. Hal. il. 68» 
Reibkf. Valer. Max. 1. 1. 7* 

But dreadful was the punishment of her who was convicted of 
having \iolated her chastity. It was death, and Jrfie most horrid 
death that Can be conceived (oWwo* /*opQ|, B pdmys. Hal. II. fi8.) : 
the unhappy offender was huried alive. The otfiie was called incestus , 
crimen inrestus, incest utn, scelus inersli , trimen incesti, stuprum , 
crimen stupri, prohrum. See Liv. iv. 44. v ill. lj. xxn. 57 - Pli». 
Ep. iv. ll. Festus v. Probi'uni . The criminal was denominated 
incest a (Plin. Ep. iv r . It.) The Pontifex Maximus, together with the 
other pontiff’s, were the judges (s,ee above). The sentence, if she was 
found guilty, was, to be buried alive, vivodefodi (Liv. Sucton. Plin.) ; 
£&*a kaTopvrreffOtu (Dionys. Hal. Plutarch.) The spot, where this 
dreadful judgment was executed, was near the Porta Collina of 
Rome, within the walls of the city. That gate was on the wort hr 
east side, and ted up to the Gellis Qmrinalis and ViminaUs, whence 
it seems to have deiived the name of CoUina . It was also tilled 
Porta fyiirinatif and Agonensis , ?md subsequently likewise Port a 
Salpria, from its being upon one of the great public roads, tire Via 
Solaria . (See the writers on ancient Rome* far example, Marlianus, 
Fabricius, Pouatus, in Gtjeyit Thesaur. Antiqg. Rom. Tom. > Ul,X 
It il to be noticed, that the jJpot alluded to was fvithin the town, as Ss 
particularly remarked by the ancient writers — ivros rev reixovs^ Dionyf* 
Hal. (11. 67 • viii. 89. ed. Reiske); error rijs irohews, Plutaicb. (Num* 
10.) It seems that the Vestals, as boty : persons, were gdjeraljy 
buried within the town, not, as others, without the* walls ; ana tb& 
distinction was eveb . maintained with such of them as were buried 
alive, for the most heinous offence. There is apaeaageJVqw a speech 
of ill. Cato de Aagwifm preserved in Festus, under the word JPrd- 
krum (Ljb. xiv? p. 37ft. 3d. Pelphin.), wjiich confirms this : Adjicjt 
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• quoque (M. Cato) : Firginet Vextalet, JLcerdolio exauctorata, gate 
incesti damn atm, v.ivee defats# sunt , quad sacra Vesta matris pollute- 
sent, vie c tamen, licet nocentes, extrd urbem obruebantur, sed in Campo 
proxime Portam CoUinam , qui sceltratm vocatur. That the place was 
called Campus Sceleratus , as is here said by Cato, is also mentioned 
by Livy (vm. \$.) 9 and this author appears justly to suppose, that it 
had thatappellatiort from the .very circumstance of its serving as the 
ground, where the polluted Vestals were interred — Scelerato Campo , 
credo, ah incest o id ei loco nomen f actum . He farther says, that it 
whs; ad pwrtarn Collinam dextri via strata , u near the porta Collina, 
on the right hand of the road,” which right hand, I presume, is to be 
undershmd, as you want out of the gate. And Plutarch describes it 
as ground somewhat rising, (Num. 10.), ifypvs yeuibrjs, waparelvuvoa 

w&ppio, 

ft is impossible to read the details of such an execution, as they arc 
given by PJutarch (Num. 10), without shuddering. In the ground 
that has been described, a subterraneous chamber or cell of small 
dimension ( tcardyaos nJhos ov ptyas, Plut. Num. 10.; also^alled * 
oiKrjpa , ibid. Diouys. Hal. ii. 6'7* Reiske. Cubical um subtit~ra- 
neum . Plin. Ep. iv. 11.) — was formed (KaraoKevaierai), into whit 2 /, 
.you descended from above (2 x uv avutOer, KaTafiacrtv). There were 
placed in it a couch or bed (j Mini vTrearpwpevri), a burning lamp, and 
a few necessarie&^f life (airap^at twv npos to £jji' uniyicatutv /jpaxeint 
nres), such as bri^L /water, milk, and oil. It would have been 
impious, according to Plutarch, to destroy by hunger, a life that had 
been consecrated by the most holy rites (dan ep <upo<rtovpu'wv to pi) 
XifMp bia<j>6elpetv crwpa rats peyiarats KaOtepwpevov hytaruiais ). The 
wretched victim, it is to be imagiued, chiefly perished by suffocation. 
For the cell was closely shut, and overlaid with earth, as soon as she 
was descended (rijs be \ m ara/3atnjs , tiarcucpuirreTai to otKtjpa y ijs vf)X\fp 
HvwOev eni(jiopovpiyr}s). The whole proceedings were terrific. The 
delinquent was conveyed to that place of horror in a litter, so fasten- 
ed up , and covered from without, that nof even a sound or groan 
could escape from it. She was thus carried through the market-place 
i&t ayopas; comjwrc Dionys. Hal. vm. 89. Reiske), "While the people, 
in fearful silence, made way, and followed speechless, impressed with 
the awe of this frightful ceremony. No sight, says Plutarch, could be 
more shocking, nor was there ever a day at Rome more gloomy, and 
sorrowful. When the litter had arrived at its destination, the attend- 
ing officers (ot virripeTai) unloosened the teovering. * The chief, or 
leader, of the priests (9 r£>v iepiu v i&ipx that is, of tbs pontiffs ;* see 

PlitnEp, iv. 11.), having made a silent or secret prayer (ev^as nra& 
Air oppbras noitjadpevos), spreading otft his hands towards heaven, as 
if to rail the gods to witness, how dire a necessity required this act 
(cal x e ‘P a * 0co7s irpo rijs dvctyKtjs ) , led # her forth from the 

litter, with her face veiled and Covered (llfiyei trvyiceKaXvppivqv), and 
placed herppeii the ladder which led dowi^to the chamber. He then 
turned away with the; other priests, and wheft'.she hgd descended, the 
ladder was taken up, the opening covered^ over with earth, and 
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levelled with the Other ground (&<tt ItrAireboy rfXovnf popart yeviad ax 
to y totov )- When the priest had quitted the delinquent, the common 
executioner ( carnifex , sec Plin. Ep. iv. 11 .) performed ail the remain- 
der of the office, that is to say, removed the ladder, closed the 
aperture, and threw on the earth. Such was this tremendous punish- 
ment, according to Plutarch’s description. That winch is given of it by 
Dionysius Hal. (l i. 67 . Reiske) is less complete , add probably less accu- 
rate. He says, among other things, that the litter was attended by the 
friends and relations of the Vestal, who were weeping and lamentiug 
(ui'ttkXmo/ifVwv avrus ka) irpoirepirayTwv flXisiv re cat trvyyc v£y) ; where- 
as Plutarch states, that a mournful silence was observc<f^e£/fframu 
ik irAvres triuirrj, rat irapaictfiirovaiv afOoyyot fieri i nvos bc\vrjs Kartf 
feta*).. Ill another passage (ix. 40. Reiske), Dionysius relates, in one 
instance, that the Vestal, before she was led to death, underwent a 
dogging or scourging : paflbois epairrlywirav, rat tfofjnrnifravTes Sia 
r>/ff TrvXeuis, &waav KaTwpvZav,-^they beat her with rods?, and having 
conducted her through the town , buried her alive . This additional 
seventy I have no hesitation in discrediting, as it is not supported by 
another testimony, upon any one occasion. 1 apprehend, as l have 
“’before intimated, that Dionysius* is not to be depended upon for 
accuracy in particulars. Here he has evidently confounded the dogg- 
ing, used under other circumstances, with the last * punishment that 
the Vestals suffered. According to this author, Tp*»piinius Priscus was 
the inventor of the dreadful interment. See cd. Reiske.: boket 


be teal riis Ttfivptat, «Ts «et>Xd£oiT<u irpos riiv letfoipavTwv cii ptf foXArrovoai 
T))y iraptieviav tKeivos (d Tap^t/vio*) e^evpeiy vpuiros, — that king (Tarquill 
the elder) seems also to have invented the punishment which is inflict- 
ed Inf the pontiffs , upon such of the vest at s as do not keep their 
virginity. In the case of Ilia, or Rhea Sylvia, the mother of Romulus, 
the punishment that she was threatened with* for the transgression of 
which, as a Vestal, she had been guilty, was, as the same writer men- 
tions, that of being beaten to death with rods, 1 . 78. Reiske.: pafibots 
utKurde’Kray uicoOavelv. Cedrenus, oue of the Byzantine historians, a late 
writer (of the 1 1 tli century), and consequently of no weight in a matter 
of antiquity, sdys, that the polluted Vestals were, in early times, 
stoned fo death, lapi dibus obruebantur . But his own words (p. 115. 
D. Tom. viii. Corp. Histor. Byzant. ed. Van. 1 7%9-) arc : tUs 'E artabas 
irapfteyovi — at 8td rov (itov ri\y irapdevlav tyvXarrov ei £t* fit], \(6ois 
xarex^rywro. Plutarch, in Qtuestiones Romanes (Op. Tom. vir. p. 
154. cd. Reiskei) attempts *to explain the reason, w hy that particular 
punishment, of burying alive 1 , was chosen for tfie Vestals. Anionp his 
conjectures, the most plausible seems’ to , bfe, that a person so holy 
should not suffer the deatji of a common criminal, or be touched by the 
hands of the executioner : to avoid which, no mode could hav£ bqen 
better contrived. She descended herself into the subterraneous cell, 
and thus was separated from the world and from life, without any 
act of violence. 

This terrible juode .Jfavenging the crime in question, one would 
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suppose, would have rendered the comniissioi/of it cjAremely rare. Nor 
are the examples which occur iu Roman lusto fy perhaps to l»e consider* 
ed numerous, when the length of time, daring which that establish* 
ifttnt existed, at least a thousand years, is taken into account. I will 
in conclusion of this disquisition mention the most remarkable in- 
stances, which we meet with in the ancient writers. The first etimi- 
nal of this hind that ‘was condemned, we read of in Dionysius Ilal, 
Her name was Pinaiia, and the e\cnt happened under the elder 
Tmquin. Sec HI. 67 . od. Reiske. : ItiavOri y«p rts iirt rijs Mvov 
(Tapicv)'iov\ /3a crtXetn s Upeia lltvapta, IIottA iov Ovyarrjp, ou\ ««>*/) 
vpotrtovtra jt>h iepois, -in his reign the print ess Pinaria , the daughter 
oj Publius, was discovered to discharge the sacred functions , when she 
was involved in the guilt of impurity. The punishment, which was 
inflicted in such a case, is then alluded to. In FJ\y (vm. 1 j.\ the 
fate of Minutia fwho was convicted and buried alive (in the year of 
Rome 11 7 > before Chiist, 3 '. 7 .) is recorded. I11 the sear of Rome 538 
(before Christ, 2l6\) two were condemned (stupri com pert a), Opimia 
and Floronia . Liv. xxu. 57.: Duct Vi stales to anno , Opimia ptqve 
Floronia , stupri torn per t& ; 1 1 alti ra sub fen am, nt mos est , ad pdttym 
ColHnam necata fuuat ; alteia sibimrt ipsi mortem conscivera o 
The^e are the two Vestals of whom Plutarch speaks in Fab. Max. 
J 8.-— r£jp ‘Eorta^wv itapOuwv fun fu-tyQapph as evpinres, rijv pti, iotnrep 
fonv e0o9, ^wffaA^rwp^tj, jj fe vy iavTfjs liirtdaie , — having detected 
two of the Vestal Firgfof to be guilty of incontinence, they buried 
one of them alive , as isffye (stablishtd usage in such circumstances ; 
the other put an end to herself by her own hands. Dion) Jus Hal. 
(vtir, 89. Reiske) places the condemnation of Opimia in the consulate 
of M. Rabins (the son of Ctvso), and L. Valerius (the son of Marcus), 
which is, in the year of Rome 271, before Christ 182. Here is a sad 
deviation from chronology, either on the part of Dionysius or of Li\y. 
I am inclined lather to confide in the latter. The Vestal Urbenia was, 
according to Dioijys. Hal. (ix. 40. ed. Reiske) condemned in the 
consulate of L. Pinarius and P. Furius, which falls in the year of 
Rome 282, before ChrUt 472. (see Alnieloveen, Tasli Consulates). 
To her pollution a plague, that raged at Rome, was imputed, and 
stopt by her punishment. In Dio Cassius, and the Epitome of the 
63d book of Rtvy, three cases are recoided, which happened about 
the year of Rome 6*40, before Christ 114. The culpiits, whose names 
Were Emilia, Licinia, and Marcia, all perished. See Dio Cass, fragrn. 
Lib. xxxxv. p. S.9' lin. 62. Fretashfm. Sppnlem. ac| Lit. lib* Lxur. 
5—8# Dpmitian condemned four, viz. Vi Aronuh, two siftejx Oeelhta, 
wsA* Cornelia, who was Virgo Maxima. The latter was buried alive ; 
itytiftethfre otbfm be left the choice of their deaths. See Suetou. 
Douiit.B. tyvn. p. 1103, ed. Keimar. Philostrat. Vit. 

Apollon. 6. Suetonius represents this act of severity as a 

tthitary#|tectipuof that dissofateapBS, which, b/the connivance of the 
pi^OpdtPg $roperor*, had gained ground. . . Incestd Vestaliutn Virgi - 
n$m* 0 pdtrs ttmfufi suo rtfratre uegkdfoforiv ac sevtri coereuit. 
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Philostfatus also seems to sjicak of it with commendation : Dio Qassiua ' 
merely touches upon it. Bui the younger Pliny, in detailing the fate 
of Cornelia (Kpist. iv. 11.) gives the impression that her cond'enum- 
tion was a deed of the most wicked tyranny. He describes the an- 
guish of the unhappy woman when her doom was announced to her. 
Mim statim ponlijices, qui defodiendam necandarqqde curarent. Itta 
nunc ad Vestam, nunc ad ccitr os decs manus tendms, muita , sed hoc 
frequent* sximt clamituhaf , “ Me Cetsar incestam put at, quA sacra 
faciente , vk.it, triumph a cit !” And he commemorates her last^moments 
thus : Quin etiam cum in illud subtcrrancum cubicuhim de^iitteretur 
hftsissetque descendenti stqta, vertit sect recollegit . Cumque t ci carni- 
jex manum darit, aver sat a eat, et resiluit, ferduAique contoctum, quasi 
plant a casta puroqtte cor pore, rtjecit : omnibmque numcris puderia 
iroWi/v 7 rp 6 voiav eberyfapios Treaeti ', — ** w lien she was let down into 

the subterraneous chamber, and her robe had caught in descending* 
she turned round and gathered it up. And when the’exccutioner 
offered her hts baud, she shrunk from it, and turned away with 
disgW; spurning the foul contact from her person, chaste, pure, and 
hr jV and with all the deportment of modest grace, she scrupulously 
endeavoured to perish with propriety and decorum ” That Pliny 
thought her innocent, and considered her death as a wanton piece of 
cruelty in that detested tyrant, appears from these jvord* : immani- 
tate tipanni , qui illmtrari sceculum suum cjusma*# exrnpto arhitra- 
rettir . The monster Caracalla (in the year oj^orne y68) condemned 
five at once, of whom four, viz. Ctodia* Lcet&, Aurelia Sever a, Pom - 
ponia , fki/jina, were buried alive; the fifth, Canutia, to escape this 
horrid sentence, anticipated death, by throwing herself from the top 
of a house. This is related by Dio Cass. lib. lxxvii. p. 1302. 
Reitnar. • 

If it is to be wondered at, that notwithstanding so terrifying a 
preventive before tlie eyes of the Vestals, the crime should have 
been committed, it is certainly not less surprising, that there should 
have been men, so corrupt and desperate, as to rush into guilt, which 
not only brought, destruction upon the unhappy females, but upon 
their own heads. For if will presently Lc seen,' that the fate of llie i 
seducer *was not much more enviable, than that of the seduced. It 
is very justly observed by FreioBhctnius (Supplem. ui Liv. lib. lxih. 
70 perdU is tngeniis sever mimi vciita maxime expetuntur ; and 
several of those wretches,# who arc most distinguished in history 
for their wickedness, after hawing* as it were, glutted themselves with 
vice, are said fo have found, in the perpetratiop of this crime, a rm^ins 
of gratification. Thus Catiline (see Sallust 15.), Nero (Suelon. 28.), 
Caracalla and ElagabalusJ^tc Dio Cassjus), arc charged with its com- 
mission. Under circumstances where suspicion was so.much upon the 
alert, and where the popular opiuions and ’prejudices were so much 
interested, it cannot but sometimes have happened, that, the innocent, 
were accused. Dio Ca^gaS (Fragm. lib. xxxiv. p. 39* 4'i^ed. 

Rciinar.) lias a passage Ipat bears upon this point ;. otihiv on o&x 
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toirovv rw v a laylmav rat hvootwrartov bvva\rOtu yevtaOaC teal Sia rotro 
ras KoXaaeis ov pivov rw v ihgyjfiimr, aMa ml rwv dAAuv irayrwr r&r 
alrtadBevrtoV) uiaei rov ovfipcftrjkoroi eiroiTj&arro, there was not fling so 
criminal and wicked , which they did not presume might have taken 
place: and, for this reason, they inflicted the punishment, not only 
for what was prhved , hut also for every thing that was alleged, from 
irritation at the reverse that had occurred . Plutarch (in M. Crassus c. 
1.) relates, that a Vestal, by name Licinia, was suspected of an im- 
proper intercourse with Crassus* for which charge there was probably 
no foundation. And the younger Cato vindicated another trom 
suspicion attempted to be thrown upon her, by that turbulent dema- 
gogue, Clodius. See' Plutarch, Cato Minor. 1 9- By what means the 
Vestal JEmiliu established her innocence, when she stood upon the 
precipice of that fatal suspicion, is told at large by Dionysius in a 
passage before adduced (ii. 68. ed. Reiske). And the miraculous 
escape of Tuccia from ruin, is well known. It is she who proved her 
chastity by carrying water in a sieve, from the Tiber to the market- 
place, or the temple of Vesta. This fable, which is referred 'to the 
year of Home 609, is gravely commemorated by Dionysius Haiy^n. 
69. cd. Reiske), and Valerius Max. (VIII. 1. 5.); and seems to have 
been generally credited by the Roman people. Pliny (Nat. flist. 
xx vii r. ed. Bik.) mentions, that the prayer, or address to the gods, 
which she used ujK'n that occasion, existed to his day. Extat Inccia 
Vestalis incest a (i. a Vestal accused of unchastity) precatio, qua 
usa aquam in cribio twit . And representations of the Vestal with 
the sieve arc not uncommon. See Montfaucon's Antiquities. 

The men who Were the seducers (stupratores, or corruplores , as 
they were denominated,) were treated with corresponding severity. 
Their punishment was, to be beaten with rods, or flogged, iu the 
assembly of the people, till they expired under the strokes, rhis 
was enacted bv Jaw, as Festus records, under the word Probrum, lib. 
xiv. p. 375. ed. Delphin. 1700.) Probrum Virginis Vestalis ut 
capite yuniretur, vir, qui earn incestavisset, •verberibus necarelur : let 
flxa in atrio Libertatis cum multis aliis legibus. Examples of this 
punishment occur in the following passages, Liv. xxif. 57- : L. 
Cantilius , scriba Pontificis, quos nunc minores pontiflees appellant, 
qui cum Floronit 1 sluprum fecerat , a Pontijice Maximo ed usque mrgis 
in comitio casus erat , ut inter verbera expiraret. Sueton. Dom*. 8. : 
stupratoresque virgis in comitio ad nece fi cadi. Dionys. Hal. vm. 
89. ed. Reiske : Sifo hi row ^eAeyx^™* ^p^aaMi rhv 
Tiywrarres tavern, hrhnptw—the two men who' were connrteft 
as the seducers, they flogged to dea{h in public . And ix. 40. : rwv c t 
htuirpaZautwy phvkvotriav <j>6opav d ptv fyepos eavrov hteypyfraTo, rov 
$£ trepov oi T&Mtpwv brloKvxoi ffvWafiovres, Iv ay opq paari^iv a'nutra- 
uevot, KateMtipairohor, hiciKTCivav,—of those.who were thepe>pelra- 
. tors of thdffibominabk corruption, one put an end to himself oy 
suicide, add the other, being apprehended*® the pontiffs, was, in the 
market-place, flogged to death like a slave^ Tbe«mode of execution 
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was this : the neck of the criminal was fastened in a furca, or qort of' 
wooden collar, and then the rods or sticks were applied to the naked 
body, till he breathed his last. So Suetonius (Nero, 490 describes it : 
nuai hominis cervicem inseri furca, corpus virgis ad necem cmdu That 
was puniri more majorum, as the same author intimates, and seems 
to have been adapted to this, as well as to other greaf offences. 


COLLECTION OF THE CHALDEAN ORACLES. 

• • 

1*A RT I. 

The following remains of Chaldean theology are not only venerable 
for tlujir antiquity, but inestimably valuable for the unequalled subli- 
inityof the doctrines they contain. They will, doubtless, loo, be held 
lii the highest estimation by every liberal mind, when it is consider- 
ed that some of them are the sources whence the sublime concep- 
tions of Plato flowed ; that others are perfectly iouforinable to 
his most abstruse dogmas; and that the £*jst important part of 
them was corrupted by the Gnostics, and* in this polluted slate, 
became the fountains of barbarous and gigantically daring im- 
piety. 

That they are of Chaldaic origin, and werq not forged by Chris- 
tians of any denomination, as has been asserted by some superficial 
writers, is demopstrably evident from the following considerations i 
In the first place, John Picus, earl of Mirandula, in a letter to 
Ficinus, informs^him that he wa9 in possession of the Oracles of 
Zoroaster in the Chaldean tongue, with a commentary on them, 
by certain Chaldean wise men. And that he did not speak this 
from mere conjecture (as Fabricius thinks he did) is evident from 
his expressly asserting, itv> a letter to Urbinatus (p. 250 of his 
works), that, # after much labour, he had at length learned the 
Chaldean language. And still farther, as we’ shall see, lie has 'in- 
serted in his works fifteen conclusions, founded on this very Chal- 
dean manuscript. That this circumstance should* have escaped 
th$ notice of mere verbalists, is not surprising; but it is singular 
that it should not have,b.$pn attended to by a man of Such uncom- 
mon erudition, arfl extensive reading, as Fabriciuj. 
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■' Id the next place, as Porphyry, lamblLhus, find Proclu9, wrote 
large, commentaries on these oracles, and arc well known to have 
ranked amongst the greatest enemies of tHe Christian religion ; 
there is uot even poetical probability, that men of such great learn- 
ing and sagacityshould have been duped by the shallow artifice of 
some heretical Christian knave. To which we may add, that 
Porphyry, in his life of Plotinus, expressly mentions, that certain 
rcvelalioYis ascribed to Zoroaster, were circulated, in his time, by 
many Christians and heretics who had abandoned the ancient philo- 
sophy, and that he showed, by many arguments, these revelations 
were spurious ; from which it is evident, that the oracles comment- 
ed on by him, W'erenot those forged by the heretics .of his lime. 

In the third place, Proclus in his MS. Scholia on the Ciatjlus 
of Plato, says, that the Oracles respecting the intelligible and 
intellectual orders were delivered by Theurgists, under tlr^eign 
-of Marcus Antoninus. 1 It is clear, therefore, that the followW; 
oracles, w hich are collected from the writings of the Pkilonistv il>e 
of Chaldean, afa^not of Christian origin; not to mention that the 
dogma? they contah^re totally dissunant from those of the Chris- 
tian fault. « 

ills likewise evident, that some of these oracles may, with gicat 
confidence, he asciibed to the Chaldean Zoroaster. Tins appeals 
from the Chaldean manuscript of Pious, in which those oracles 
were denominated Zoroastrian, winch exist at piesent, with the 
Scholia of Psellus, under the title of The Magic Omelet of 
Zoroaster . 

hi consequence of this, I have dishibuted these oracles into four 
parts. The fust division I denominate The Oracles of Zoroaster ; 
the second, Oracles delivered by The ur gists, under the *teigu of 
Manus Antoninas $ because the oracles in this division relate to 
the intelligible and intellectual orders.. The third division 1 call, 
Oracle* which were*eithcr delivered Itf Thtjirgisfc, under Marcus 
Antoninus, or by Zoroaster; because the collection of Psellus is 


xm roi; Mtt MAPKOlf yivo/xtyoie Seov^yai; at Statu; »a>jrac jc at yat pa; Tngti; 
Mfutrct rui 6uwy Staxorpw *nt ttiomr* avnrt wjM \u%x 7 iy, 

'** ***** * w £ 4*> v f • vfMiHBvMif togrueUf, me uv* r*y ,-^c; 
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for from being complete, as wc shall see from the conclusion!* of 
Picus, and the oracles in this division do not immediately relate to 
the intelligible and intellectual orders. The fourth division con- 
tains^ few oracles of uncertain, or imperfect meaning, which I 
have thus denominated, from not having the ]MSS. in pry posses- 
sion, from which they were collected. 

The learned reader will easily perceive that my labour, in form- 
ing t this collection, must have been great, as I have accurately 
arranged each oracle under its proper head, and have given the* 
authors and places where each (a few only ext opted) may be found. 
He will likewise find, that I have added fifty (Jialdean oracles, 
and fragments of oracles, to the collection of Patricius ; and that 
I have given a far more correct edition of the text, than that of 
Le Clcrc. Short notes are added, by way of comment, ou the 
p#st obscure of these oracles, and the exposition of Psellus is 
prefixed ns containing the best account of the Chaldaic dogmas 
that can, at present, be obtained, 

Manor-Place, Walworth . ,o- T, Taylok. 

Sr, 

A CONCISE EXPOSITION OF CHAXDA1C DOGMAS, BY 

PSELLUS. 

u They assert that there are seven corpoieal worlds, one Empy- 
rean and the first; after ilus, three ethcriul, and then three material 
worlds , 1 the last of which is said to be terVeslnal, and the haler of 
life : and this is the sublunary place, c ontaining likewise in itself 
matter, which they call a profundity. They sue of opinion, that 
there is one principle of things ; and this they celebrate as the one, 
and the (rood. 7. After this, they venerate a ccitnin paternal pro- 
fundity , 3 consisting of three triads ; hut each tuad contains, father, 
power m and intellect . After this is the iuteijigible Jj/n, r , 4 then the 


' These three material worlds, are the iner ratio tplieic, the seven planet- 
ary spheres, uijd the sublunary regions. 

* So Pl^to/ 

3 This is called, by the Platonics, the intelligible triad ; and is celebrated 
by Plato in the Philebus, under the names nt bound, infinite, iilul the mixed; 
and likewise of symmetry, truth , and bcuulj/, which inad, lie s.iys, is .seated 
hi the vestibule of the good. 

♦ The lunx, Synvchei, ami Tcleforcha of the Chaldeans, compose that 
divine order which is called, by the Platumsts, the mulftgibie, and, at th« 
same time, intellectual yjifir ; and is celebrated by PJato in the Ptardrus, 
under the names of the' Hpcrcclefttul place, Heaven, 2nd the subcelestial ureh. 
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tSynoches, of which one is empyrean, the other fctherial, and the 
third material. The Teletatcha: follow the SynochesT After these 
jmcceeti the fontal fathers , 1 who are also called Cosmagogi, of 
leaders of the world . Of these, the first is called once beyond, the 
secopd is Hecate , and the third is twice beyond . After these are 
the three Amilicti ;J and, last of all, the Upezokus . They likewise 
venerate a fontal triad of faith , truth , and love . They assert that 
there is a ruling sun from a solar fountain, ami an archangelic sun ; 
that there* is a fountain of sense, a fontal judgment, a thundering 
fountain, a dioptric fountain, and a fountain ot characters, seated in 
unknown impressions* And, again, that there are fontal summits 
■if Apollo, Osiris, and Hermes. They likewise assert that there 
are material fountains of centres and elements ; that there is a 
zone of dreams, and a fontal soul. 

After th<* fountains, they say, the principles 3 succeed : for 
fountains are superior to principles. But of the vivijic 1 * 3 4 principles , 
the summit is called Hecate , the middle ruling soul, and th«^ ex- 
tremity ruling virtue. They have likewise atonic Hecatcc, s^h, 
as the Chaldaic Triecdotis, Comas , and Ecklustike . But the" 

azonic 5 gods, accoiding to them, are Serapis , Bacchus , the senes 
of Osiris, and o f^Apollo. These gods are called azonic, because 
they rule without rraraint over the zones, and are established above 
the appaient gods. B&t the zonic gods are those which revolve 
round the celestial zone£, and rule over sublunary affairs, but not 
with the same mnestrained energy, as the azonic. Tor the Chal 
deans consider the zonic older as divine; as distributing the parts 
of the sensible woi Id ; and as begirding the allotments about the 
material region. 

The incrratic circle succeeds the zones, and compichends the 
seven spheres in which the stars arc placed. ' According to them, 
likewise, there are two solar worlds ; one, which is subservient lo 
the eiherial prolundity ; the other zonaic, being one of the seven 
spheres. 


1 These fontal fathers compose the intellectual triad of the Greeks, .and 
are Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter. 

1 The three Amilicti are the same weth thfe unpolluted, triad, or Cur ties, 
of the Greeks. Observe^, that a fontal subsistence means a subsistence accord- 
ing to cause. « 

3 These principles are the same with *thc Platonic supermundane order of 
gods.* 

4 The vivific triad consists, according to the Greek Theologists, of 

Diana, Proseipme , and Minerva. * ‘ 

5 The azonic gods are the same with the liberated order of the Greek 

Theologists, or that order which is immediate Ij^tatuated above the mundane 
gods. • [ • 
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Of human smds/they establish a twofold foutnl cause; viz. t the 
paternal inte/mt, 1 and the font a l soul : % and they consider 
partial 1 souls, as proceeding from the fontal, according to the will 
of the lather. Souls of this kind, however, possess a self-begotten, 
and sell-vital essence : f<£ they are not like alter- motive natures. 
Indeed, since according to the Oracle, a partial soul is a portion 
ot divine tire, a splendid lire, and a paternal conception, it must 
be an iiumutcual and sclf-subsistcut essence ; for eveiy thing; divine 
is ot this kind; and of this the soul is a portion. They assert loo, 
that all. things aie contained in each soul ; but that in each there 
is an unknown charac tens tic of an elVablc and ineffable impression. 
The) aie ol opinion, that the soul often descends into tlu world, 
through many causes; eitlfer tlnougli the deflexion of its wings,* 
or through the paternal will. They, believe the world to be eternal, 
as likewise the periods of the stars. They multifariously ^distribute 
Vlades, at one time calling it the leader of a terrene allotment, and 
at another the sublunary region. Sometimes they denominate it, 
the must inward of the ellicrial and material worlds ; at another 
triii 1 , inalional 5 soul. In this, they place the lationul soul, not 
essentially, but according to habitude, when it sympathises with it, 
and energises according to partial reason. 

The) consider ideas, at one time, as the conceptions of the 
father; 1 ' at another time, as universal leasomt, viz. physical, psy- 
i l]i(*al, and intelligible ; and again, as the ‘exempt hyparxes (or 
summits) of beings. The) assert that magical operations are 
accomplished through llie intervention of the highest poweis, and 
teircne substances; and that superior natures sympathise with in- 
fo ini, and especially with those in the sublunary legion. They 
consider souls, as restored after death to their pustine perfection, 
in the idioles 7 of the universe, acc ording to the measures of their 
peculiar purifications ; but some souls are raised by them to a 
supci mundane condition 'of being. They likewise define souls 
to be media between impartible and patliblc natures. With 
icspoct to the*se dogmas, many of them are adopted by Plato 8 and 
j\nstotle: but Plotinus, Porphyry, Jambliclms, Piocliis, and their 


1 The Ju^tter of the Greeks, the artificer of the universe. 

1 (\ijler! by the GiVcks, Juno. * • * 1 That is, such souls as ours. 

4 So Plato: sceMiiy translation of Lhe Phadrus. 

' Hades is with great pro port y thus called: lor the rational, when giving 
itself up to the dominion of the irrational soul, may be truly said to he 
situated in I fades, or obscurity . * * 

h i. c. Jupiter, oi the Dcnuurgus. 

1 Thai is to say, the icksttul and sublunary spheres. 

s Indeed, he who ha* penetiaiod the profundi ty of Plato's doctrines, will 
find that they perfectly accon) with these Chaldaic dogmas; as is every 
where copiously shown by Pi^clus. 

JNO. X£XIl. CLJl. VOL. XVI. 
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disciples, adopt the whole of them, and admit them without hesita- 
tion, us doctrines of a divine origin." *■ ^ 

Tlius far Psellus : 1 add, lor the sake of there readers that are 
unacquainted with the scientific theology of the ancients, that as 
the highest principle of things is a nature truly ineffable and un- 
known, it is impossible that this visible world could have been 
produced by him without media; and this not through any 
impotenev, but, on the contrary, through transcend* licy of powei. 
Pur if he had produced all things without the agency of intei medi- 
ate beings, all things must have been like himself, ineffable anil 
unknown. It is necessary, therefore, that there should be certain 
mighty powers between the supreme principle of things and us : 
for we, m reality, are nothing more than the diegs of the universe. 
These mighty powers, from their sui passing similitude to the first 
God, wore very properly called by the ancients gods; and were 
considered by them as perpetually subsisting in the most admirable 
and profound union with each other, and the first cause : ypt so as 
amidst this uniou to preserve their own energy distinct from that 
of the highest god. For it would be absurd in the extreme}* to 
allow, that man has a peculiar energy of his ow'ii, and to deny that 
this is the case with the most exalted beings. Hence, as Prod us 
beautifully observes, the gods may he compared to trees looted in 
the earth : for as th^sc, by then loots, aie united with the earth, 
and become earthly ivi an eminent degioe, without being earth it- 
self; so the gods, by their summits, aie profoundly united to the 
first cause, and by this mean aie transcendency similar to, without 
being, the first cause. 

Lines too, enmuuting from the centre of a circle, afford us a 
conspicuous image of the niaiinu in which these mighty powers 
procct d from, and subsist in, the ineffable principle of things. Foi 
here, the lines are evidently things different from the cents e, to 
which, at the same time, hv their summits, they are exquisitely 
allied. Ail these summits too, which are indescribably absorbed in 
ceutie, are yet no parts ( 1 . e. powers) nf it ; for the centre has a 
subsistence prior to them, as being their cause. 

TIIK ORACLES OF "ZOKOAbTER. 


N . E. Wherever .a star occurs prefixed to an oracle , it denotes 
that oracle tp be an additional one, first discovered by me . 

Eoti xai eficoAcp fiegtg £ig ronov cljjlQ i$aovTa. 1 


The privation ot accents is the system of Aw author. 

‘ l 


Ei>. 
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There is :il^o a' portion for the image 1 * in the place * every 
way splendid. 

5s TO T> uAlJJ (ntu/3x\0V XpVJflltM xaTc<Au\Jsr)'. 

Nor should you leave the dregs of matter J in the precipice. 4 

Myj =£a?Tjf, wot /AY) s^ivj e% 0 'j<rot ti. 

Nor should you expel the soul from the body, lefct in departing 
it retain something. 5 

Mr, rot TTcXwpa fierpu yaw otto <njv cf gsvu /3«AAgu’ 

O'j yotp aAijflfiijf (pvrov evi ^5ovi. 

.U»jo= ^?rf»ei pLSTpot tjAiou xavova? <rova0goicr«c. 

.hc’/w SouXr) QrpsTcti irotrpog, ou% svsxsv <rou f . 

Mvjvvjg poifov esurw a=i rp s %Ei epyw ctvetyxr,$. 
jlrreciov Trgonoge^jMu <r*$sit %ctptv ou% sAo^sutfr/. 

Jrfpn; opvtSwv ragtrog n^otn/g, ov %or ceA»)0>jc, 

Aa* Svcriwv CTrAay^vsov re T'jjxai* tcc 5’ otS\jgfj.ara Ta:?*, 
F.ixt[rjpixif\g cnrctTr^ (TTrjpiyfjLStTot. p=vy= <ru r^eur*, 

MtkAoov soj=/3i»J£ i s pov 7r ■apaSenrov av&iyeiv, 

F’/f ap?rv) <ro$tu rs x^i govGjxia <T'jvotyo\TM, 

Diiect not yom attention to the immense measiues of the 
eaith ; for the plant of tiuth is not in the eaith. Nor rtieasiue the 
dniienslons of the sun, bv means of collected rules; lot it i evolves 
by the eternal will of the lather, and not for your sake. Dismiss 
the sounding course of the nvon ; for it perpetually unis through 
the exertions of necessity. ’ The advancing procession of the stais 
was not generated for your sake. The wide-spread aerial wing of 
birds, ami the sections of victims and viscera aie never true: but 
all these are mere puerile sports, the foundations of mercantile 
deception. Fly fiom these, if you intend to open the sacred 
paradise of piety, where vntne, wisdom, and equity are collected 
together. 6 

Ai ^£>3 rig o%sT0V y dsv *) r m Ta£ei 

^uifxurt 0i)T:u<ras, e*i t«£iv a$' r,$ £pgvr,g 
AvStg 6tvu<rTY)<7sig, tegco \oyeo egyov avouiratc. 

Explore the river 7 of the soul, whence, or m what older, having 


1 'I hut is, thearrationiil soul, which is the image of the r uional. 

* That is, the region above the moon. 3 u e. The human body. 

4 i. e. T ins terrestrial region. 

» i t. Lest it retain something of the more passive hit*. . 

6 This oracle is conformable to what Plato says ni his P.epublir, that a 

philosopher must astrononiise above the h^ivcnH . that is to say, ho must 
speculate the celestial orbs, as nothing more than images of lonus in the 
intelligihlc world. 

7 «. e. The producing cause ot the soul. 
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become a servant to body, you may again rise to tljjit order fiom 
wlncli you flowed, uniting operation to Miaai reason . 1 * * 

Ah } XSLTUi VETJO-Vjg, Xg^VO; XOLTOL yVJC VTTQXetTGtt, 

EnTUTTOgOO ffUpCOV XOLTOL fiotOfJ,&05' >JV V7TQ SeiVIJJ 

Avayxr^ Ogovog etm. 

\'ergp not dowijwuriJs, a precipice lies under the earth, which 
(haws ihiough a descent of seven steps, a and under which he i the 
thronu of dire necessity. 

. .OvofAciTU (Sapfiapu /joj ttot' aWu£r,$. 

You should never change barbarous names, i 
IIojc e%<zi xoapioc vo spov$ uvo^r/a; xxxu.7teu. 

In a certain icspecf the woild possesses intellectual inflexible 
sustainers. 4 5 6 7 

Evscyst x?pi tov exotTixov irrgo$a\ov. 

Energise about tin: lleeatie spheie. s 

lloWaxi; yjv Acfrjc ju,oi, otOg^crr,; naira Af«r^, 

On t? yap 'i'jpajioc xopro; tots $olivstcu oyxoc f • 

Amps; go to (j.r,VY)$ xexaAuTTai, 

A Ou/V 00% S<TTY)XS' (3\S7TST0tl 5 C TFOIVTa X-potOiGLC. 

Il you often invoke mc % * all things will appeal to \ou to he a 
lion. For ncithei will the convex bulk of heaven then he visible; 
the stais will not shine; the light of the moon will he com* ah d ; 
the cat tli will not stand iiiin; but all things will he seen in tlumdei. 
JlavroOrV cmtAscovoi ^o^rj orupoe rjviA tsivov. 

On all sides, with an itnfiguied' soul, extend the reins of ill «'• 

J2 ro^Yjpa; ty); Quvsao; avQpwws Ts%va<rpi.a. 

O man, thou subtle pioductinn, K that ait ol a bold nature! 

Aciir,; ?v Xoryonv ICxamsc ups rye nsKs 
KvSov ohr t fj-zvovo'CL, to notpfJenov ou nooisma. 


1 By sacred reason is meant llic summit, or principal power *»f the soul, 
which /oleaster, in another place, calls the flown ol inlclJiir 

a i. e The orbs at the seven p ancts. 

1 For m every nation there aic names of divine oiigin, and wlm.li possess 
au lneftable power in mystic opeiations. 

*■ ». c. The fonlat lathers, or liitcjlcctual gods. By i njlr.uhfe, understand 
stable power. « 

5 This sphere was of gold. In the Tnulgle of tt therfe was a «apphirc ; 
and the sphere itself was turned round by means of a thong, made of the 
hide of an ox. It was hkewisc every where inscribed with Lharactns : and 
the Chaldeans turning iliound, made teriam invocations. But it is called 
UcfaUne, because dedicated to Hecate. 

6 By me is meant the fountain or cause of the celestial constellation tailed 

the hon. , 

7 By utifigvred, understand most simple and pure : and by the reins of hire, 
the unimpeded energy of the theurgic life of such a soul. 

* Man is a subtle production, considered as the. work c pt the secret art of 
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Oracles of Zoroaster. 

In tlu* ld't-li:mu in ward pints ‘of Hecate 1 is the fountain of 
viitue, which wholly abides within, anil does not emit its virginal 
natme. 

Ihixu f. jE.=v / 3 a= vJ/jjr fxop^g arsg sun gw mjg, 

Auu.nou=Mv (nugrrfirjv oA&y ycuru fi&SsoL xoc^ ou, 

nucog fMVYjV. 

When urn behold a sacred fire " without form, shining with a 
leaping spli iidom through the profundities ol the whole uoihl, 
hrni the voiee of fur. 

Mri 'tve-MZ XUXzC^; U'JTOTTTOV UyuXfJLU. 

^ on should not imokc tin* sclt-eonspicuoiis image of natiue. J 

// $V7ic mA-\ uvui TO’Jt luiuLQvug ayvovc, 
h%i ru xaxjjc vXrjg fl\u'rrr f paru > yj^TTu xui iT&Aa. 

Nature persuades us, llmt there are holy thernons, and that tin* 
Mossoms of depiaw'd matter v are useful and good. 

y, iA?ponuw QzOv uy£n woog =: =u 
tt’MrV i’/Y/TOV cyO’JCTU, oXrj 'jz'jD rV /Jt£U,*0OCTT«J. 

IcuLOViu avyn yup, u$ r t n*X* 7Mtxu fSpornov. 

' The soul ol mortals compels, 111 a certain icspocl, diumtv into 
stsclt, possessing nothing moitul, and is wholly inebriated from 
doits : loi it clones m the harmony 0 undei which tin 1 moital body 

* O » 

llysKJ r ]jo ’^vyr t c SaO'jc U(x3p r jrov, oixjx ;tu V uporp 

IJz.'TX £2lK£TU<T',V UV.\ 

1 lie lnmioi till depth 1 o! the soul should be the leader; but 
-elieinenll) extend all your eyes 3 upwards. 

Myj nvr’jfjLU ixoX'JVY'C uly} 1= puOuvr^ to sninslov. 

You should not delile the spirit , v nor give depth to a suporlu ie^. 


divinity lint he i^oj ahold naime, as cxploung things more 1 \telleiH than 
hnnsi.il. 

1 Hecate, accurtiing u> the Chaldeans, is the centie ol the intellectual 
gods" and they that 111 liri right-hand parts she contains the fountain 
ol wuiU, anil in tier left, the fountain «f the virtue. 

* This oracle relates to »he vision ol divine light. 

1 t c. r l he image to be invoked in the mysteries must he intelligible, and 
not ‘•eusible. „ 

4 Jiy the blossoms ol* depraved lhattcr, understand the damons 1 ailed 
En( > but wlmh are not so essentially, but from their olhee. 

t hat is, the human soul, through its nmnortaNtv and purify, becomes 
replete with a more excellent life, and divine illumination , alul is as it 
wtic, raised above itself. ■ » 

ft 1. e. I napparcntand intelligible harmony. 

' t. r. The summit or flower ol its nature. 

* t. e. All the gnostic powers *ot the soul. 

y Understand by the spint , the aciial vehicle of the soul; and by the 
superficies, l lie ethereal and lucid vehicle. 
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ZfjTYjtrov Tragafeiaov. 1 • 

Seek l’uiadisc. J , 

2ov ayymv ir t p^g oixrftvjt ny. 

2 I lie wild beasts of the egrth shall inhabit thy vessel. 

Exisivag mpivov vow 

Egyov eif sua-eftirjg, gsoflTov xai (Tcojxa <raaxreic. 

By extending a lii-iy intellect 1 * 3 to the woik ot piety, you will 
also picsorve the flowing body. 

■ , Ex 8* upet xoA7ra)v 

I'ciiYfi iguHrxoutr j xyyec, wa-gt’ aXrfisc 

2vift.SC fipOTCU OLV'jpi &5IXVUVT6 C. 

r mm the bosom theiefore ot the earth terrestrial dogs 4 leap 
forth, who never exhibit a true sign to mortal man. * 
licence yag efgreAsc rtrs 7 rar>jp, xcti vu> irageSooxe 
A'yrspcei, 0V7rpcoTQV xA>j 'ilerai eQveat otvlpcuv. 

Tlie Father 5 perlected all things, and delivmd them to the 
second intellect, 6 which the nations of men call the lirst. 

Ai iroim i f/.~po7icuv ciyxTetpstt. 

I he furies me the bonds of men. 7 * 

<5*y^/3oAa yap rrarpixog voog etrirsips ruig yj/v%aic. 

The paternal intellect disseminated symbols 3 m souls. 

JUy\ <T Wfj.ce \l7TGVT'J)V \J /y^fltl X5t$UgCUTaTSCt, 

Those souls that leswe the body with violence are most pint*. 9 

On 7 rvpr VJVUfJLU nOLTpOS 0V*J QL CjaSIVSV, 

Atavarog rs pLsvsi xai Xfar k g fisfrirong s<m, 

Koti ia^fi xo<rfj.ov TroAAa irA)jgw/caTa xoAmov. 

1 he soul being a splendid fire, through the power of the fa the i 
remains immortal, io the mistress' 0 of hie, and pos*es>i*s nisur* 
peifectious ot the bosoms of the world. 


1 The Chaldaic Paradise is the choir of divine powers about ihc Father 
of the universe ; and the empyrean beauties ot the denuuvpic fountains. 

* By the vessel is meant the composite temperature ot the soul ; and b> 
the wild beasts of the earth, terrestrial da-moim. These, therefore, will re- 
side in the soul w' ich is replete with irrational affections. 

3 t. c. Au intellect full of divine ljght. 4 i. e . Material daemons. * 

5 ». e. Saturn. 6 i e j W pj rer . 

7 That is, the powei s that punish gutf ty spuds, bind them to thpir material 

passions, and in these, as it were, suffocate them : such punishment fieing 
finally the means of purification. Nor do these powers only afflict the vicious, 

but even such as convert themselves to an immaterial essence: for »hcse, 
1 *{15^ connt,c:l,0 > ,| w *th matter, require a purification of this kind. 

1 hat is, synibols of all the divine natures. 

9 This oracle praises a violept death, because the soul, in this case, is 
educed to hate the body, and rejoice in a liberation from it. 

' The soul is the mistress of life, because she extends vital illuminations 
to body, which is, of iyself, destitute of life. 
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0/(7 cles of Zara inter. 

• 7 » 

* • • * 

* lloLT^ig fco <poj3ov £vfyoxrxf*», irsiioti 8* STri^f e*. 

The hither did not liuil forth fear, but infused persuasion. 1 . 

Eolv tov o 7rarr t pr i pTrao’sv, 
f Jytf ev erj Swaps* voega xhu<ra$ iStov it'jp. 

The father * fins hastily withdrawn himself, but has not shut up 
liis piopei file, in Ins own intellectual power. 

E(TTt Ti VOITOV, 0 YJOfi tr* vo-iv vow otvQu. • 

There is a certain intelligible 1 * * * which it becomes you to under- 
si land with the flower of intellect. 

g s£oo<rrr}ps; avairvosg evhvTOi eifft. 

The expelling power* + of the soul which cause her to respire, 
are of an unrestrained nature. 

Xpr\ 0’s 0‘irevS *iv irpo$ to Quo; xui nuTpoc avyag, 

Evisv S 7 rsp$it} o’Oi eo-o’ap evrj vow. 

It becomes )ou to hasten to the light and the rays of the Father, 
whence a soul was imparted to you, invested with an abundant e ft 
intellect. 

Ein ttckvtu irvpo$ eve; exyeyuctiTa. 

All things are the progeny of one fire. s 
A vou$ hey a , too vostv Sywov hey si. 

That which intellect says, it undoubtedly says by int Hectiou. 6 7 

A A too; Se yboov xarcopuerai e$ rexva pe%pic. 

Ha! Ii.i! the cailh from beneath bellows at these as far as to 
their children. 7 , 4 

My o’wavfyo’rrf ry\r sipagpsvijv. 

\ ou should not increase your fate. # 

Ou yap ano vctTpixvis oigY^ otrehe^ ti Tp'j%ct?£i 


1 That is, us divinity is not of ,i tyrannical nature, he thaws every thin* 
to himself by persuasion, and not by fear. 

1 That is, Satin n, the siliiitiut ot the intellectual order, is perfectly sepa- 
rated from all connection with matter; but, at the same time, imparts lus 
divinity to interior nahuct. 

1 Meaning ihc intelligible, which immediately subsists aft^i the highest 
God. 

y t That is, those powers of the soul which separate it from tin: body. 

That is, of one divine nature. , 

6 That is, the voice of inteUect is an intellectual; or in other word*, an 
immaterial and indivisible enfe^gy. 1 

7 The meaning of the oracle is, that even the very children of the impious 

arc destined to subtenanean punishments; and* this, with the greatest 
piopriety ; for those who, in a fornfer life, have perpetrated similar crimes, 
become, through the wise administration of Providence, the members ql one 
family. • . 

* Fate is the full perfection of those, divine illuminations which are 
icccived by Nature; but Providence is the immediate energy of deity. 
Ilencc, when we energise intellectually, we are under the dominion of 
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Nothing imperfect proceeds^* according to a circular energy, 
a paternal principle. 1 

AW* ovn ei^e^erai nsnr t g to Qstetv 7r arpixog vovc 
MiXpig uv s^sKGy\ Ai)0 » )$> xsu pvjfux Xxhrjrr) 

Mvvjpjv evdefisvY) narpixov (TuvGyjfxaTog uyvov. 

lint the paternal intellect will not icceive the will of the soul, 
till .she has (lepm tail fiom oblivion; 1 and has spoken the woid, 
assuming the memory of her paternal sacred impression. 

Ilyina. V sp^opLevov itpoayziw Sai/xov* aGpr^rjc, 

‘ 0u= KiQgv Mvifyupiv sirautiovv. 

When you behold the terrestrial 1 iheinon approaching, aw.’*P * 
rate and saci itice this stone M n i z i: ium. 

MavOaye to voijtov situ vgov. e£u> oiruqysi. 

Learn the intelligible, for it subsists beyond intellect. 4 

Nqov p.*vou tvyyeg narpodev vozovai xai uvtcii 
Bo-'Kai; apGsyxTOKn xivov/aevco wots vo r t <rai. 

The intelligible 1 vnges s possess intellection themselves irom 
tho latlu'r, so far as they energise intellectual!}, being moved by 
ineffable connciK. 

r rhe above Zoioastiian Oracles are from Pscllus. 


CRITIQUE* ON OSSIAN’S TKMOIM, 

Shewing its great i'estinbluncc to the ]*oetns of Homo , 
Virgil , and Milton . 

Part IT. — (Cimtinmd J)oin So. XXVIII. />. -71).; 

i \ mono the bodies of the inanimate woi Id, the diamond is dis- 
tinguished by the peculiar hardness of its^ texture, whit li resists 

Providence; but when corpoically, miller that ot Fate. Ilieoraile the re- 
fore admonishes tu withdiaw ourselves I rom corporeal energy 

1 For divinity is self-pci fix t ; and the imperfect cannot proceed from tlie 

IC ’ f Thatis, till she n.is recovered hei knowledge of the divine symbols, 
and sacred reasons, front which she is composed; the former m which she 
receives from the divine unities, and the? kilter from the sdi red idea’*. 

J Terrestrial rltcmons are full of deceit, as being remote from divine know- 
ledge!, and replete with dark matter : he, therefore, who desires to receive 
any true information from one of these, must prepare an altar, and «-acnlicc 
the stone Mnizurm , which has the power of causing another greater Armon 
to appear, who, approaching invisible to the material dirmon, wil give * 
true answer to the pro posed .quespon; and this to the interrogator hmi&clb 

4 The intelligible is two-fold; one kind being co-ordinate \Mto intellect, 
but the other being of a super-essential characteristic. 

5 Sec the concise Exposition of Tscllus, prefixed to thev* untie* 
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the impression of iwery object to which it is opposed. J 11 a simi- 
lar manlier, wc discover, among epic wi iters, the poet of intr-imuc 
genius by his display of human character : this knowledge of the 
tnuuncis of men is the test by which we are enabled to decide upon 
the genuineness of the coin. Let us examine, ihciefore, how far 
Ossian has eiiliei performed or neglected the precepts w liicli regu- 
late this department of the heroic poem. 11 

The cliaracteis, accoiding to Aristotle, should be marked and 
well distinguished. They should have some luling viitue or pas- 
sion, to which all their actions may be alt n billed, and which is 
the source from which they spring. The poet must exercise Ins 
judgment in the choice of chui actor: foi, although among man- 
kind wc meet with many individuals who order their lives according 
to no fixed system of conduct; whose actions are the ntfspting of 
no one parent-passion, but seem to be generated by a multiplicity 
of principles, in kind often dissimilar and sometimes" opposite ; 
\et such loose and indeterminate cliaracteis are by uo means suit- 
able to the epopee. So, at least, 1 understand the author of the 
Tieatise on Poetry, when he says, that the characters ought to be 
good.' The cliaracteis should likewise be pioper. Old age must 
not be huriicd oil with the ardor and impetuosity of youth: uor 
must the young warrior fight with the caution, and speak with the 
ganulity, of him who ha« lived tluee ages, Hut to distinctness 
and propiiety of characlct must be added consistency and uni- 
formity. The coward, who once flies, must always shrink from 
his opponent; and the lieio, who in the outset attacks his enemies 
with bravery, must continue the same comageoits personage 
throughout the poem ; or, if at any time a brave man ictieats be- 
fore a supciiority of miinbeis, he must do so with dignity. 

u Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 

lleset with watch fid dogs and shouting swains; 

Long stands the show’nng daits and missile tires. 

Then sourly slow the indignant beast refiie".” 

This elucidation of manners is the great bulwark of Homer, 
which has ensured to him the entire pre-eminence over all poets, 
.MitK’iit and modern. Not only do the piincipal uctois in Ins Iliad 
shine forth u'lth an extraorchnaiy^d* gree of sublime giuiidcur * but 
those* very individuals, whoseVharactcr would riatuially create aver- 
sion, if not detestation, are placed m situations which mteiesl otir 


1 riifl 5? t a t#)| r r rrnr'& iVrtv, uTv iti an^n^ko-Oxi* f/ (a / xal u »?. 

F 411 it n9o; ju. rv, iftv, user ep 9*i t itoi» ipwffnv n # >oyof 1 t v 

(pai^ev f x'y, lavfafo’iy x^o-tJv Xf* ,<rTV,v * "E 0 "* 1 h ixuvry ^nu } &C, AriS. lUj 

Poet. Kdit. Tyrwliilt. Sec. 28. 

NoUndi suut tibi mores. Itor. Ar. Poet. 
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eelin gs in their behalf, mid mabe our hearts sympathise with them. 
While the mere armour of Achilles drove the victorious Trojans 
to the pates of their city, the graceful appearance of Helen, the 
malignant source from which flowed all the Grecian and Trojan 
sorrows, melted the soul of even the aged warriors of Troy. But, 
in this respect, the mighty powers of the poet have been exerted to 
a degree* which istpicstionable, if not faulty. The warlike son of 
Priam, who bade adieu to his Andromache with the utmost ten- 
derness of conjugal affection, and unhelined liis brows to salute 
the living testimony of their loves, diminishes too much oui 
anxiety for the success of Achilles, and afflicts our mind for the 
disasters of Ilium. * But the variety is as wonderful as the sub- 
limity of his characters. Here too, however, the poet seems to 
have strained liis invention : his heroes would, perhaps, lose no- 
thing if deprived of the foolery of Thersites, and his gods would 
ht* more dignified without the buffoonery of Vulcan. 

In this cncuinstance there is something rennii kable,— that in the 
same pat tin which Homer has excelled, Virgil has been deficient* 
His chuiactm are neither so grand, so interesting, nor so varied as 
those of Homer. His Aeneas, without a single frailty, is a life- 
less personage, who must, when consideied deliberately, command 
uur admit ation, but does never, al the time, warm our affections. 

The subject of the # Paradise Jx>st did not afford gieat scope for 
vniiety of chaiacter; (tut Milton lias introduced all the variety of 
which bis woik was capable. In the sipicannshness of criticism it 
might be said, (bat lie lias fallen, in some measure, into the enor of 
Homer, bv exalting too much the enemy of mankind. He has 
cast over Satan a profusion of light, which has thrown Adam into 
the shade. 

If Ossian, in the drawing of character, has fallen short of the 
pcifection ol the I'allier of Poetry ; and has neither shown so 
great a penetration into the science of man, nor introduced so 
much variety into the poem of Temora, he has, at least, surpassed 
Viigil both in the diveisity and in the execution of his design,*. 
Blit pel Imps the characters of Temoia are as much varied, as the 
age and country of the poet permitted. It is somewhat to be won- 
dered that Virgil, in the characteiislical part of the poem, 1 has 
fallen shot t of the two cat her peyets ; %9 the age of refinement in 
which he vviote must have presented it more extended field of hu- 
niJin action, foi the occupations of men multiply with the piogies^ 
of society and a multiplicity of employment must augment the va- 
riety of chaiacter. But tins advantage \vas counterbalanced by a 
disadvantage of superior weight. Although mau, in ail impioved 
condition, is coloured with tints of character more varied than ip a 
i tide stale, yet these colouis mu'jt be very narrowly inspected be- 
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fare the observer can discover distinctly what ray of light they dif- 
fuse. In the childhood of society , the actions, und the motives 
which lead to them, are closely connected, and their connexion is 
easily discoverable : on the conti ary, when society has gi own up, 
man finds an interest in concealing the motives id many of his 
actions, and covers them accordingly w ith a veil,, frequently too 
thick for penetration. If Virgil, theruioic, survived a field of 
laiger dimensions, he had more difficulty m discriminating the par- 
ticular plants which grow in it; and, although the narrow field 
which Horner and Ossimi surveyed, presented a very limited va- 
riety of species, yet these were well marked, and could easily be 
distinguished from each other. 

Bravery is the predominant feature of all Ossian’s actors : but, 
although they are all biave, the bravery of each is different in kind, 
and every actor possesses his own peculiarity of character. 1 'ingal, 
the hero of the poem, is perhaps the only instance that’ean be ad- 
duced, not only in modern times, but in all autiquity, of " a man 
of perfect and consummate virtue/' in whose successes and mis- 
fortunes we feel fully interested. He is the warrior of his age, 
the avenger of the wrongs of the injured, and, m peace, the pro- 
moter of his people's happiness, and the source of their pros- 
perity : he never undervalues the virtues of his enemies, nnr glories 
over the calamities of a fallen foe: wherever he directs his steps 
victory attends him, and e\eu at his name his opponents tremble : 
he teems with an affectionate love towards Ins children, and is agi- 
tated with a generous concern about the welfare of h"*s friends: in 
short, he is almost a god in the habit of moitahty : he is clothed 
with the perfections of /Eneas, without Ins insipidity, and shines 
in the virtues of llectoi, without his feiocits. The reason of 
the success of Ossian, in thus pourtraynig the utmost perfection 
of human natiii**, without diminishing our interest in the < liaracter, 
has been conectly and beautifully pointed out by l)r. Blau.' 
“To this it lias pinch contributed/' sins he, u that the poet has 10 
pieseutcd him as an old man; and by this has gamed the advantage 
of tin owing around him a gicat many circumstances peculiar to 
that age, which paint him to the fancy in a more distinct light, lie 
is surrounded by his family ; he instincts his children in the prin- 
ciples of virtue ; he is narriftive qt Jus past exploits ; he is valuable 
with" the grey Jocks of age; 'lie is frequently disposed to moralise 
like an old man, on human vanity and the prospect of death. There 
is more art, at least more felicity in this, than may at ftftt be ima- 
gined. For youth and old age arc the t.wo states or human life, 
capable of being placed in the most picturesque lights. Middle age 


1 Dissertation on the Poems ot Ossian, by Ilir h fildir, D. D. 
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is more gcneial and vague ; and has fewer peculiar circumstance*. 
And when any object is in a situation, that admits it to be ren- 
dered particular, and to be clothed with a variety of circumstances, 
it always stands out more clear and full in poetical description.” 

Ossian himself, uniting, in one person, the warrior and the baid, 
the father, the brother, and the son, is likewise a character of par- 
ticular interest. Mis lamentation over his son, Oscar ; his attention 
to his brother, Fillan, when he goes to attend the movements of his 
enemy by night, and the consolations which he pours into his 
breast when he discovers him vanquished by Cathinor; the respect 
and love which he entertains for Ins father, Fingal; arc all the 
beautiful tiaits of an amiable character. 

The noble Cathmor is an enemy well worthy of the mighty 
Fingal. The first mention made of him in the poein is by the 
blood-thirsty and dailt-dcsigning Cairbair, when lie is secretly 
plotting tlte murder of young Oscar at the feast. After lie has or- 
dered the baid to take %i the hsup, and bid Oscar to the feast,” he 
adds: “ Cathmor, my brother, is not here. He is not here with 
ins thousands, and our amis aie weak. Cathmor is a foe to stufe 
at the feast. His soul is blight as that sun.” Cairbair dreaded the 
approach of Cathmor, as he knew' his generous soul would have 
revolted against so atrocious a deed. He is famed for hospitality to 
stiangcrs; but so delicate are his feelings, that lie slums the voice 
of praise. The generosity of his sentiments on the death of Fillan, 
and the struggle winch he discover between his love for SulmaHa, 
and his duty as the leader of his people, are the touches of a mas- 
terly painter, lie had one foible, but it arose from an excess of 
virtue, he loved too fondly the gloom) Cairbair. 

13ut Fillan, — a young warrior, commencing his career of mili- 
tary glory, lamenting his \outh, which deprives him of leading the 
tioops to battle, impetuous for light, and panting for fame, — is a 
character which entwines itself round the? heart of every reader; 
and alone proves that the author of Tcmora was a poet of no 
mean genius, but an attentive obseivcr of human nature, and one 
who knew well what stimgs to touch in order to fire and to melt 
the hcait. IJow natural is his desire to engage the foe, on that 
night when he is sent out to watch their motion*! What cah be 
more melting than that dcsci iptioi} of the emotions of his mind, 
when Fingal was appointing the genet ul, w ho was tp conduct the 
aniiy to battle: “ Bent emi a distant stream he stood; the tear 
hung in His e)C. He struck at times the thistle’s head with his in- 
verted spear.” And can any thing be fnoic sublime than the ac- 
count of the last deeds, and of the fall of Fillan ! 

We must not pass Sulmhlla over in silence. In lie 1 character 
are displayed sonic of the most interesting particulars m the life of 
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woman. Her anient love for Cathmor, which piouipted her, dis- 
guised as a warrior, to follow him to the held of battle — tin; de- 
scription of the milliner in which her soul was lirsl tilled with love 
of him — her song, as she sat beside Cathmor, unconscious of being 
perceived b) him — the tender way in which she awakes, and ad- 
vises him to shun the danger, when she hears jhc sound of the 
‘lueld of frugal, and then, her almost instantaneously bursting 
forth into a wish that lie may gam renown in war, and return to her 
illumined with glory — delineate well the genuine qualities oh the fe- 
male character, ahva\s more siuceie than that of mail in its affec- 
tions, and more vehement in its love. Virgil's* Dido is likewise a 
master-piece of its kind, and is, as L think, the most finished cha- 
racter in the whole /Eueid : but, as she was previously married, she 
docs not appear in the simplicity, nor act with the delightful timidity 
of a young woman, who is burning with the pure flame* of a first 
love. Wo might lia\e expected that Lavinia would be almost the 
counterpart of Sulmalla; but she discovers liule inteiest in the 
success either of /Eneas or of Turnus, and is guided more by the 
rules of prudence, than by the artless dictates of nature. Such a 
dial actor may be worthy of high commendation, but cannot be so 
well suit* d to excite lively interest, as one which is moie simple and 
Jess prudent: the Lavinia of Vugil may, I think, be justly classed 
among that order of womankind, whom Sn Richard Steele has in* 
gcmotisly called the “ outrageously vntuous. ' 

The interior actors m Tomora aic equally distinguished by pe- 
culiarly of character. Foldatli is brave, impel ious, ovei bearing, 
atrociously cmel, revengeful, and unrelenting. Uidalla is likewise 
brave, but his htavciy is tempered with wisdom, and softened by 
humanity and gentleness; Ins speech is eloquent; Ins person ele- 
gant; ami Ins countenance beams with serenity and mildness. 

Fcsides humau actors., nil epic poet may introduce beings of a 
higher order, and these form, what has been termed, the machine iy 
of the poem. L* is by no means my intention to inquire whether 
this machinery be a beauty or a blemish in an epic poem , it is sul- 
iicient to consider whether Ossian, in the use of that of which lie 
lias made choice, has adheied to tin 1 rules of ciilicism , 01, in other 
words, whelhei he has employed, natuially and'at a proper season, 
the agency of supernatural •beings. A poet, then, must he ex- 
tremely temperate in the use of machinery, aqd so blend together 
the mai vellous and the probable.. as to remove fiom his ^yociu the 
character of being cntiiely. fictitious. If lie he inattentive to l|us 
circumstance, veiy few rcadeis will deiiv'e any degree of pleasure 
from his pei formant v ; for, we can fa el no interest m perusing a 
liuinbei of fabulous stories, which, we aic certain, could never pos- 
sibly have occuried. To sccuie success in the effect of his machinery, 
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lie must rest the foundation of it upon the popular belief and su- 
perstition of hi9 country, and he is by* no means entitled to fabri- 
cate any system of marvellous fables that he pleases, or even to 
incorporate into the poetry of one nation the fabulous creed of 
another. u Virgil and Homer/* says Addison, 1 " might compli- 
ment their heroes%by interweaving the actions of deities with their 
achievements; but fora Christian author to wiite on the pagan 
creed, to make Princ e Eugene a favourite of Mars, or to carry on 
a correspondence between Bellona and the Marshal de Yillan, 
would he dowmight puerility, and unpardonable in a poet 1 that is 
past sixteen . tf 

On examining the Iliad and the /Eneid we shall find that such is 
the machinery of Homer and Virgil: the stoiies of the gods and 
goddesses, who so frequently interpose in behalf of their heroes, of 
Achilles, • of Hector, and of /Eneas, composed the religious 
belief of Greece and Rome; in these countries was to he found 
the outline 1 , at least, of the mythology which the pouts have 
perhaps embellished, and made more full and complete. Sc, me 
critics, I know, have maintained an opposite opinion, and have 
contended that the machinciy of Homer is entirely of his own in- 
vention; but the absurdity of such a supposition will, oil a very 
slight coiisideiation, become sufficiently appaicnt; for, not to sav any 
thing of the incapacity of one man, how comprehensive soever 
Ins imagination might - oe, to invent so complicated a machine as the 
pagan theology, and that for the purpose 1 of only embellishing a 
poem, let us imagine what effect a modem heroic poet would pro- 
duce upon his lieiors, if he were to introduce into his poem a com- 
plete mylhologv of his own invention, aiul were to interweave with 
the exploits of lus heiocs the actions of a number of gods and god* 
desso, who have been never befoie heaid of, whose existence is un- 
founded on any tiadilioii, and who are, in &hoit, the creatures of his 
own wild fancy. 

The, machinciy of Ossiun consists of departed heioos, who are 
supposed to hover in the regions above, and to feci a lively intciesl 
in the actions o.’ the friends, whom they have left on earth— to re- 
joice with them in their successes, and to mourn with them in, then 
calamities. '1 he hrslmy of ancient Scotland will fully prove how 
well adapted such a mat Inner)* mji&t have been to tin; preju- 
dices of tlu Highlands, who ate so notorious foi* their supersti- 
tion. Ife:t his machinery is entitled to a higher praise. It is not 
nitre ly the su pci trillions belief of one country, it is the belief of the 
world, it is now fosteieci in every inhabited spot of the universe, 
it coimncnct'd, and it itf probable that it will end, with time. 


1 Spcct. No. 523, 
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Ossian is also extremely collect in the use oflns machinery; he 
never employs it unless with the greatest propriety, and on the most 
solemn occasions. In Temora we have only three ghosts : the 
first is that of Cairbair, which appears to warn Cnthmor of his ap- 
proaching death ; the next is that of Fillan, which in these words 
muses Fmgal to battle — “ Sleeps the husband qfClatlio? Dwells 
the father of the Fallen in rest ? Am I foigot in the fields of dark- 
ness ; lonely in the season of night !” and the last is that of Cath- 
mor, which, by its apparition, acquaints Sulmalla wuk the death of 
that heio. 

1 cannot in a better manner conclude my remarks on this sub- 
ject, than by quoting the comparison which Dr. Blair lias drawn 
between the meiits of the machinery of [Jomer and that of Ossiau. 
“ Ossian's mythology is, to speak so, the mythology of human na- 
ture ; for it is founded on what has been the popular belief in all 
ages and countiies, and under all forms of religion, concerning (he 
appea: ances of departed spirits. J Joiner's machinery is always 
lively and amusing ; but fai from being always supported with 
proper dignity. The indecent squabbles among his godsMirdy do 
no honour to epic poetry, whereas Ossian’s machinery lias dignity 
upon ail occasions, it is indeed a dignity of the dark and awful 
kind, but this is proper, because coincident with the slraiii and 
spirit of the poetry A li»»ht and gay mycology, like Homer's, 
would have been perfectly 'unsuitable to the subjects on which CK- 
siau's genius was employed.” 

On a future occasion 1 shall view the machinery of Ossiau in 
the light of ghosts, or the spirits of dep.nied heroes, and time the 
strong similarity which exists between therm and those of Homel- 
and Virgil. 

Edinburgh, Not’. 1817- EE WO X. 
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xxvi. Tirii use of Asia and Africa in the Roman liters, for the 
part of those continents subject to Roman jurisdiction, is analogous to 
our own use of America for the United Slates. 

xxvii. Bruuck, iu his note on Soph. (Ed. Tyr. { JS\, lIoAAoi yup fa/ 
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icay wiip aenv fiporwy, k . r. X. cites a corresponding passage from Cic. 
de Divin- Suetonius, who is a grejit dealer in stories of that nature, 
mentions a similar dream of Ciesar’s. (Vit. Cass.) 

xxvui. "The Fla men of Jupiter was an office of great dignity — 
but subjected to many restrictions; as, that lie should not ride oil a 
horse.” Adams; Korn. Ant. p. 311, sixth edition. I know not whe- 
ther it be worth iifenliouing, that a similar restriction, though origin- 
ating in different motives, and enforced only by popular opinion, pre- 
vails with regard to the modern Popes. “ Clement \l\ (Gatiganclit,) 
was advised by his physicians to ride ; he rode in the neigh hnurhod^ 
of his Alban Villa, and, it is said, offended the people of the country 
not a little by that supposed levity.” Eustace, Classical Tour through 
Italy, Appendix, p. 3851, third edition. 

xxix. “ A ship,” says Lord Kaimes, speaking of the figurative ex- 
pressions of the aucienl Icelandic poetry, i4 is termed ‘ horse of the 
floods.'" Sketches of the History of Man, p. 156. The same meta- 
phor occurs in Homer: 

outV n fiiv 'xpeuiy 

yjjtov dfKViroptov tirifiatytpey, utd' u\os Tirnot 
aybpaat yiyvovrai. Od. A. Ji) J. 

xxx. “ The guests used sometimes, with the permission of the nur- 
ter of the feast, to put some part of their entertainment into then 
map pa , table-napkin, and gi\e it to their slaves to carry home. 1 
Adams, llom. Ant. p. +3J). A custom resembling this prevails in our 
West India settlements. 1 A guest, at an entertainment, makes a col- 
lection from the dessert, which he sends home to his family aftei the 
iioman fashion ; and he who omits this necessary act of civility, is m 
danger of meeting with a cool reception on his return. 

x\xi. “ In after times, c lose attention was paid to the rearing of 
shady trees, aromatic 'plants, flowers, and evergreens; as inyitle, ivy, 
laurel, box-wood, Ac. These, for the sake of ornament, were twisted, 
and cut into carious figures, by slaves, trained for that purpose, called 
Topiaru.” Adams, p. 53 1. The render will recollect the desenp- 
t ions 111 the Spectator, of a similar custom prevalent in England about 
the lime of Queen Anne. , 

xwii.' The following arc instances of variation in quantity among 
the Latin poets • 

(■cutes venere Sicana\ Virg. 

Siiaua procumbit pubc$. Sil. TtaL 
Duriusquc Tagusquc. Sil. Italr 
Koseis formosus Duria ripis. ‘Claud. 

. ■ Compnlimu^ diruni Syphaccm. Claud. — Syphaccm is 
the common quantity. • 

\\xiii. There are a few lilies in Ilonier, consisting exclusively of 
spondees. 

x ¥vyffv kik\ij(tkuv IlcirpocX^os frciXoio. 11. Y .221. 

2!«roi» mic Kpeiiuy tj&' oivov fiffipiOatnv. Od. O- 33*?. 

Tii? ft fv Mf-fftn/v// ^vpflXfiTtjy AXX»/Xou p. lb. <I>. 15. 
sLCdpqv be HXeKrt/v *£ avrou weipt/yayTtb, Ib« X. 175. iyi. 
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So i|i Ennius : 

Olli reajxmdit re* Atbai Longa i. 
l ? rom which Virgil not improbably took bis well-known — 

Olli sedato respondit cord? Latinos. 

xxxiv. The Greek heroic poets use dactyls much more copiously 
lhan the T^atin. The form of the hexameter, coutuinftig live (luetyhi, 
which is common in llomer, and sometimes occurs Your or five time* 
in succession, is not frequent in Virgil: there are only six or seven in- 
stances of its occurrence twice together. Nearly the reverse ipay be 
¥*d of the line containing five spondees, which only appears once 
doubled in Hoiner (11. II. 473, 474.) These observations, it is true, 
are of little importance ; but they contribute to illustrate the genius of 
the two metrical systems. 

xxxv. The Latin jmets, at least from the Augustan age downwards, 
scarcely ever admit more than three elisions into their hexameter 
verses. The only instances 1 recollect of the contrary, are the fol- 
low mg: 

Is primnm ante nciem, digiia atquc indigna relatu. Virg. 

Nullanc babes vitia ( lino aha, et fortasse minora, Hor. 

Ccrtatimque omnes uno ore, arnia, anna requirmit. Ovid. 

Lucretius is more ficc : wc find in him a line containing five elisions, 
and another containing four in sequence : 

Vcruni ubi equiatque hoiuitiis casu con veil it imago. 

Even this last is surpassed by a pentameter of Catullus : 

Quain inihi, qui me uuum atque iimcunraniicum liabuit. 

Our Cambridge readers will perhaps recollect “ plumnaque Item 
hem atque hem hem.*' Heinsius (He Contcni. Mor. iv ) li.is \t*n lured, 

Ciicum acies fusa aligerfirn, atque excrcitus orniiis. 

jtKxvi. There arc two lines in Homer, which, from the present man- 
ner of writing them, have a peculmrly inh.mnonlous appeanuu e, be- 
cause a single word forms the third foot: something like the rugged- 
liess of tov nvitrroprls v/ytov irepi ; 

Mavrt xoMuiv, ov Trutvore ftoi to xgr,yvov st 7 rocc. II. A, I()fi. 

*fl ou /JL5/XVJ9, OTI <t expe/Lcu uWfiv, ex Se tsSoiiv. II. O. LS. 

Such, at least, !s the reading in all the editions I have noticed. 
Might not the harshness m question he removed, by writing cunto 
t tote, and ae kprpw ? 

wxvii. In JL X. I ->7— <1, all the editions that I recollect tend, 

7jj pat irapa&papiinjy, Qsuycov, h V otthtSs WxwV 
ir po<r9e /xfv e<rfab$ e$evys } S.'-uxs 2s fuv piy afcelvuiv 
xa.gKa,\ , 'p.&s. 

Perhaps it would be better to print the passage thus: 

Tvj pa irapafyup'SnriVj'feuyuiV, 6 5* ott nrjs SicOxav 
(irporis ph IvQhos fysuys, 2!coxs 5s /uy psy' upsivw) 

X0tp7[a\ifjwis. , ^ 

xxxviii. In answer to an argument In ought against the hypothesis 
of 'Arpetfi/s Ihfktibq*, Ac. being trisyllables, because they never oc- 
cur in such situations as- to render it necessary that they should be 

NO. XXX»l' Cl. JL VOL. XVI. r l 
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pronounced as trisyllables, it lias been urged, 'that Homer scarcely 
ever places any word, consisting of throe long syllables, in the collo- 
cation particularly alluded to (as in “ jucundi meta soporis'), and 
that therefore, on this account alone, the words in question are inad- 
missible. Though the question is, doubtless, of little or no import 
to the main argument, it may be worth while to observe, that the re 
suit of a careful Enumeration of the instances occurring in the Iliad, 
and a more cursory investigation of those in the Odyssey, discovered 
about fifteen or sixteen in the former, and four only in the latter. 
Many of these were formed by proper names, in which case some li- 
berty might be allowed, or admitted of easy alteration : thus, lJurpri- 
k\tes for I larpocXeisi 

xxxix. The following example of a received form of expression 
among the Greeks occurs in the institutes of Menu, as translated by 
Sir William Junes : " A son of a Rrahmi, or wife by the first ceremony, 
redeems from sin, if lie perform vutiious acts, leu ancestors, ten de- 
scendants, and himself, the twenty-first person. 

x|. The expression <if>W\er«, m jKscli. Pers. 43 1 (tws h*\ai vfp n/- 
ktu* i'jpfi « QtiXtTo), which has perplexed the commentators, occurs in 
a similar conjunction in \cu. del. I. ?. 10*. ’AAki/Jid^qs <V tbtioks— 

pt )JH fTk('/TQ\ U<f)€t\^TO. 

xh. Adams explains the woid autiqup, used in expressing dissent to 
a law, by “ Anliqua probo,” l like the old way. Perhaps the teal de- 
rivation is from ante, or arr), implying here opposition ; as antua , a 
iionl gate, is derived from the same ouginal. 

xlii. A fine was imposed, at Laced lemon, on those who omitted to 
marry within a certain age, by what was called 6\l>iyapio v t'tkrj. A .si- 
milar tux, under ttie name of as vxorium , was levied by the censors 
at Rome. 

vliii. To the instances of metrical lines, adduced in No, x\i\. of 
this Journal, add the following. 

I. Dkmosthknes. 

y\TQ inxph, Try too <rvpj3ouXo o tu%iv furaurel. De Lor. .57. 

o xoivov loTJv otvOgcLnoifr orav — lb. 3y. 

'f3\*<Tfri[JLlai$ iirotci, ksu piXurri <roi. ib. 8«2.« 
iroAAous airyyo'geve pvj xct\=lv *p] — de 1'als. I -eg. (j‘2. 

II. yExCHINKS. 

jJr}po<r$ivY}v 

xai Ar»)ffi $c3Vra pzgivgu$ it oiyropoti. De Cor. 12. 
si %pij tol Aon ra rij v oAsi xaAwj ib. 4.5. 

• ‘ r*;, ayi.pai $= fl-oAAaxi? pspvrjpevofi — ib. £) 1 . 

fiAtvSs voxtol SiaAiTraiv cuvriyrSpoov ; de Fa Is. Leg. 23 
t TtopevsTcu fplxmvog el$ IloXa$, eyu>+- -ib. 53. 
k*\ K 06 po$ slvoti rqj iroXeuig efalvero — tb. 34. 
ovTooVf xat) avov§&$ roif jt ipouriv alYrjravrtuv, ib. 44. 

111. Thucydides. 

TOUf plv ’AlfyvctMZ 0<TTt$ p>} fiovXSTCli 0l(TM — VI. 20- 
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IV. Cicero. 

Oiimesautein ejus parles,*atque omnia membra. —Dc Nat. Deor. i.4 

Nec a udiend us ejus auditor Strata — ib. i. 13. 

Nunien Dcorum comprohahiimis? nihil -ii. 3. 

Quorum neutnmi astris con tinge re, propterea quod — it. lft. 

Atque lia*c in hello plura et majora videutur — Me Div. ii. ‘2J, 

Quod sequhur vero, non solum rcligionem — de *Leg. ii. v?. 

Qui ^ecus faxit, Deus ipse vindex — i>Hg. Mi. Tabularum upud Cic» 
d* Log. ii. 8 

xliv. It has been suggested, that the fragment of Sappho, 7/po* Ay- 
ye\os, t[jFpijfU t yn\ tirjbwv, (Frag. Iwiii. Mus. Ont. No. I.) was originally a 
Sapphic line, standing thus : ijpm ayyt\\ tpFpvtpwi' ur/rW. 

xlV In the Quarterly Review, (No xxix. arl. Barbarv States,) a 
well-known trait of Grecian superstition is iiieiitioned, as prevalent 
among the Moors of Baibary. " Among their superstitions may be 
ro< koned —their abstaining from mentioning thp word ‘ des.lh/ which 
they avoid as cautiously as the courtly divine did the ‘ mention of hell 
to ears polite/ ,f There seems to be something of a siiuihr tuphemi- 
yunts among ourselves, when, by way of intimating the possibility of u 
jiarticulai person's dying, we *.ay, “ should any thing happen/' In 
tne “ Tales of my Laiidloid,’* vol, i. a Sioflisli l»ord« rei, one of 1 lie 
personages of the story, happening to tuei tion in conversation the 
name ol fairies , immediately leeoltoits himself, and alters it to “ gude 
folks/' observing t lid I (lie beings in question are n Liable to be offended 
when called by their piopor Maine. This also Reminds us of the Eepe- 
vibes of the G reeks. 

xl vi. Since the ailicle on the U ft h Odyssey, in an earlier Number, 
was written, the author lias met with a passage in Cuwper’s Letters, 
(Let. cccui.) wliere that author mentions it as his opinion, that'* except 
from the moment when the Ithacans begin to meditate an attack upon 
the cottage of Laertes, and thence to the end, the book is the 
w oi k of ljonier/’ <fc 1 believe peifectly," s.i\s lie, “ that, Homer him- 
self alone excepted, the Greek poet never existed, who could have 
wiitteu the speeches made by the shade of Agamemnon, in which more 
Height into the human heart is discovered, than I ever saw in any other 
work, unless m Shakespeare/’ Might not, however, the chaiacteristic 
parts ot this passage be suggested by the conversation of Uly^es and 
Agamemnon in the I It h book?— “The battle," he adds, “ with which 
the poem concludes, is, l think, a paltry battle, and there is a huddle 
in llie management of it unworthy of my favourite, ihe favourite of 
all ages/’ Tim same thought had occurred to the writer of this ar- 
ticle. The battle in question is such as might ’easily have been com- 
piled from various pans of (he load: the interposition of Jupiter 1o 
prevent the < outiiiiiaiiee of warfare is a repetition of a similar incidhnt 
in the Nth Iliad (J. 130. et seqq.) There are sonie passages m the Nth 
Odyssey, which seem scarcely worthy of Homer: it would be dan- 
gerous," however, to impeadi the authenticity of these parts oil such 
slender ground. “ 

xlvii. Blomtield/ Gloss, in Fers. 21, observer; “ llcgem I’crsuruin 
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Toy fieyaXov /J«/nXe« (mallciii fiiyav) aucjiisse, ut suum Francogalli 
cliceljHiit It ( iraud Monarifnt, non opiw cst ut exempli? osteudam.’' 
I know not, however, whether this appellation was ever extended to 
any French king besides Louis XIV. Perhaps a more appropriate il- 
lusliatiou would he the title (iraud Signinr, applied to the Emperor 
of Turkey, the Great King of more modern times. 

xlviii. Gibbon, ift the 58th chapter of bi» history, (vol. xi. p. 20, Ac.) 
enumerates the temporal motives which appear to him to have united 
with enthusiasm in producing the first crusade : the acquisition of mi- 
litary glory and extensive dominion, the possession of the splendid 
palaces and boundless wealth of the east, the flavour of the Grecian 
wines, Are. Compare with tjiis the actual topics of exhortation employed 
by Cusimir, in some of his odes De recuperando Orient is linperio, for 
the promotion of a new crusade against the Turks. The poetical 
discipk of Loyola is scarcely outdone by the sceptical historian. See 
also the opening of the seventh book of Cumoeus’ Lusiad. 

xlix. The following fragments of translation into Greek verse arc 
submitted to the candour of the reader. 

1 . A Sole exoriente, supra Mifioti' paludes, 1 

Nemo est qui faetis me xqniparare qucut. 

Epigr. in African, ap. Cic. Tusc. Disp. v. 1 7 - 
ifjLVvjV eg MuiyTiv, cat' ijeX/ou uvwvTOg, 
ovislg e<r$', ag Ijxoi huvotrcii xKsog \ao<pupl^£iy. 

2. Ciiju’ ipse ptinceps jurisjiirandi fuit, 

Qimd oinnes ocitis, solus ueglexit (idem : 

Furerc assnnulavit ; tie court, mstitit. 

Quod ni Palamedis perspicax prudentia 
lstuia percipiel malitiosam audaciam, 

Fide sacra tip jus perpeluo fallerct. 

Fragin. ap. Cic. dc Off. lii. 20. 
0*3 ir?g yup opxou Ttgoi mg jjv eirtffTocTijg, 
dig Itts TrctVTECy o log aur e\J/=U(T«T0, 
auvlxj iryQTch aov' 7rai/T£t cog pt) fyjfnrXtQt, 
epya <xt\ el Se pvj (r<p i lloL\sLp.r l bovc voog 
xctxofpovoi roA/i-av evpe /xij^avwjxevov, 
i 5 /tesjv 'e uU) r^v xa6iequ)futv^y 
fys’J <T* TrliTTlV. 

3. Oui, je viejis dans son temple adorer TEiemel : 

Jo viens, scion l'usa^c anpqueet solernnel, 

Celebrer avec vousla fauicuse juurnee 

Oft surle Mont Siria la loi nous futdounfa. 

*Que les temps sont changes! Ac. llacine, Athalie, init. 

11 - ■— ■■ * * 1 •¥• 

1 Davies, from a various reading, suggests, “ MVrotjdas u*que paludes." 
Perhaps tlie passage ought to he read, 44 Mantis ad usque paludes/' Claud, 
de Pltcen. El Pelusiacas pruductus adusque paludes. One reading of tl^e 
passage ju Cicero is, 44 adusque Mufops paludes.’ 1 
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$ 

KO TO* X&TUZctC’ slfJLt yxQ TO|/*«^3iTOV 
AtraiVi tsi qi\hk)v, h bou.oig qi'jtqu, feov 
yuiip T? xKetvov xiiv\ or h 2i!yyjg nru^uig 
6 Giiog ijfjLiy Etfexijpv^i) vipac , 

Titty ttzKolIx xev<nfisi nsQWTeXwv. 
psu rijg rttysiotg xu&sdg /xffr*AA2yij 5 -‘ x. r. A, - 

Celui 4|tii met un freiii it la fiirrur dcs flots, 

Sait aussi des mccliaiH junctor les comploU. 

Somiii'j avec respect ii $a \olonlr sainto, 

Jc crains Dieu, clicr Abner, et n’ai point d'a litre crainfe. 

lb. Act. i. Sc. 1. 

v /2 $*AraT, aAA* 05 xvfjLOLroov ttoAvv J/ofo/ 
mppatitrt y ewroA uiari xoij&i£*iv trQsvei, 
xctxwv postA 1 oUs pir^oiyotc otvatGTpepsiv. 
touto'j S’ syco dyvyv e5 g^mv flwhY { v f Oebv 
ZiZotx f ’A&vijp'tg, aAAo V oti Zlloixu ti. 

CJSCILI1 7 S METEUA'S. 


l)i: L’lMPKOVISATIOiN POETIQli: 

Chi : A'.y Aneiews, el partieulu remenl chez lex Greet et 
les Romanis. 

IMU M. llAOUJ^ROCHETTK. 

Tramline Put lie. t 


SECTION PREMIERE. 

1 

JJe C Impunhation thez les ( irecs . 

J’ai desnpprouvu la tcmeiitc dc qmlqucs assertions de M. Wolf, 
destitutes He toutc autre autorite quo de la sreune ; et peul-etrc 
Jc zcle qui nnmime pour les trais inteiets de la critique cugcoit- 
il de mni cette libie piofosion drums seutiineiis euvrrs us hstrdid 
novateiiis, qui, substltuaijt parluut lours idecs particulioirs aux 
plus graves ttfinoignages de I'antiquitc ; il’tsfimnut dans les auteurs 
quo ce qui JavorJse Jeurs opinion*, et condamuant sans scrupiilc 
tout re qui les contraries rejettant (omnie rntieiemt*ni # inviaiM , iii- 
blable cc qui 11’oftic pas a leurs yeux .tous les caracleies rftmis 
dc la \raiseinblancje, vculent souiiiotlic Jcs fairs oux-iiicimjs si 
I'exanieu dc lour raison, mcsurerlcs degres dc la piobabdite d apres 
ceux dc leur intelligence, et rcnleimer le cercle entiei des evenc- 
nieus possibles dans les borvics et mites de fours ennnoistofleatf. 
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Cette im'lhode, que font profession de smivre tant tie phrlosopfie* 
dc nos jours, nest certainemcnt pas la plus philoM>|>h:qtic ; ct 
quant A mui, je piefeie le duute modeste des homines verimble- 
nieut eclaiies, A l'igiiorauce pre90mptucu.se des dcini-savniis. On 
pouria rne taxer de criduhte, paice que j'ai pris tons les uioyeii* 
d assurer ma csoyance : nuns on ne me icduii a jamais ft chercher 
la v&rite 1 des fails* aucicns dans les opinions de nos raisonneurs 
inoderne.s, et a ue recommit le d T autie an tori te stir ccs malieres quo 
lcs decisions nrhitraiies de leur jugcnient. 

Quo ines lccteurs excusent nue digression, qui 11 cloit sans doutc 
pas dcplaree, et qui pcut-etic ne seia pas inutile. Je reviens 
encore a M. Wolf;*inais ce sera, cette fois, pour me ranger A 
son avis. II pretend que non>seiilrmeiit lloincre Tie savoit pas 
ecrire, nuns encore que Pemtuie utoit ignort*c de son temps et 
j'avoue (pi'll est diflicile dc refuser son nssentiment aux preuves 
qui justilieiit une opinion, qui n’etoit sous la plume eluquente de 
Rousseau 1 qu’un ingenieux paradoxe, et dont la critique savaiite 
dc M. Wolf a fait une verite demoiitrie. Avant ((lie i'lissigc des 
carnetores propie 9 a cxprnner la pensee fut devenu pupulaire dans 
la Ghece, c' 6 toit A la memoire seule qu’etoient confines lcs ccuvies 
du genie. Des homines, en qui l'excrcicc avoit fortific cette 
facuke uaturelle, appienoient ais 6 inent dc: longs flagmens de pocrncs 
et des poem ex cullers, ^(ii’ils declamoient ensuite dans Jes assem- 
blies de la nation ; et ( c’est de cette man lire que les productions 
poetiques sc perpetuoient eri passant de bundle cu bouciic 
jiisqu’aux gcneiatious les plus eloignecs. Cette prodigieusu 
capacite de la memoire ne nous surprendra pas saus duute, si nous 
riflicliissous que, cliez les Tartares, peuple et ranger A la culture, 
des leitres, 011 couservoit ainsi par le souvenir scul et par une tra- 
dition oralc, d'immcnses series de vers qui comprcnoient les ge- 
nealogies dc lours princes et les annales de leur nation depuis un 
grand nombre de siicles , 3 et quo les haliens model lies, meine ceux 
qui par lour naissanre ou leur Education sont le moms famihers 
avec la lecture des poetes, possedent dans leur memoire et dcrlsr- 
ment alleruativement dc vive voix les poemes de l’Anosle et du 
Tasse, dont ila amusent souvent pendant des journies enuires les 
loisirs de la populace . 4 

Dans la Grice a peine civihsee b la Conservation des ouvrages 
des poetes faisoit un£ grave et importanfe occupation, et une espice 
de • profession particuhirc pour les liommes appeles rhapsodes. 


* Prolegora. ad .Horner. $ xvift. p. 75. 

* CEuvres Postliuines, tom*xvi. p. 240 , edit. Qtnev. 1782 . 

3 Voy. de aemblables exemplcs rapport^ dans Iw Proltgomencs de M. Wolf. 
^ 4 Voy. le recit <ju«r fait Madame da Staid, des nimisemcns de Veiitae (Corimic, 
fv.xv.e. 6 . toni.iii. p,76—77.) f 
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Leur ait avoit dCupiemlre naissaurc en me me temps que Ie talent 
des poctes, dont iJs ctoicnt les organes immediats, avoit commends 
i\ hiiltar de qiiclque eclat. .Ausai Ja piofession des rhapsodes 
paroit-dlc reiiiouUr a line haute untiquito, quoique leur noni, 
postciirur a II on tore, soil d’uim epoque assez modernc; et 
Al. Wolf, qui, pour etablu (’existence ancieime de cet ait/ ruppelle 
le titre de r/tupwde applique A Husiode,* auroittift m* pas'oincttre 
le teuioigtiugc plus tbinicl et plus dccisif de Platon, qui domic le 
incme hire au penile Pin minis # d’I Unique. 1 * 3 * 5 I as observations que 
j'ai laitts plus haut, sur la nature et le carat lei e du taleift de ce 
poete, peuvent s’appliquer a tous ceux du meme temps et de la 
mcnic pinlr&sion, tels qur Ch<eris> de (Joicyre, et Aatomcde y de 
JNJyciucs;* et il est, en effet, probable que res ihapsorics, con- 
tenipoiaius de Phemius, et oeux memo du slide qui,.surc6da 
itnmediateinetil a celui-la, etoient la plupart, auisi quo lui, des 
poetos improvisateurs. I /idee que Platon nous doi/ne de ces 
nncieus i Imp so des, continue enticreinent noire conjecture. Pour 
rcussir dans leur art, il 11 c leur falloit pas moms d ’inspiration 
qu’aux poctes eux-inemes, on plutot, leur ait n’etoit qu’uue inspira- 
tion coni imielle/ i/ciithousiasine qui agitoit les poetes et leur 
du toil des chants sublimes, se coiiimiiniqnojt par une impulsion 
rapide au\ rhapsodes qui leur seivoient d’interpretes ;• et c ’est- la, 
scion Platon, cette cliaine de personnages toils saisis d’un sonde 
divin, dont les poeUs formoient le piemlir. aiineau, et dont les 
dial nous s’elemloicnt jusqii’aux deruieis spcctateurs p sir 1’inter- 
uiediaiie des rhapsodes. 

Plus tard, et iorsque les inoycns de donnei de la publicite aux 
i^uvres du genie fureut detenus plus coinniuns, I’art des rhapsodes, 
en perdanl son premier usage, sembla actfuerir une extension 
nmiYclle, et se peilectioiina d’autant plus, qu’il etoit devcuu inoiiis 
uecessaire. (Join me il offroit la rcs&ource de pnblier les pioduc- 
tion.x jmeliques aver plus <le promptitude et d eclat tout A la ibis, 
coniine I’etlrt que produisoient ces ouvrages etoit plus bnllant et 
plu> rapide, Iorsque, communiques an peuple par forgone des 
rhapsodes, atcumpjgiies d’une declamation aiiimcc, et soutcuus 


1 Piolegom. ml Homer $ win. p. 09. , 

1 Allien. Iil». xiv. }>. o‘20. til. Oasmibon. 

1 1*1*110, 111 lop. tom. iv. p. • 

+ Denw trms Phaler. apml I«ac. Tzetz. Prolcpom. acl # Cavsand. Demetrius le 
seul aiitem, a urn ioimoi>sance, qui fas*/: mention de Clueri*. Lm»tathe (ad Odyss. 
liJ>. 111. p. ltbo, Im. .*>0) pa rip d’Automerie, ct ajoule quo re po?te £toit de 
M\oeiu>, qn il ,ivott compose en ver* le rent dy combat li'Amphitryon cc#ilre 
les Tclcboeiw, it de la querollc de Cytlrfron et d* Helicon. II dit encore qne* 
scion la conjecture dc*quelqufs critiquen, qet Aitionicde etoit ie nieme poete 
qiViiumerc avoit itf'signe commc gardien de Clyteiiincstie. 

5 Plato, loc. laud., urn yk^ touto fxiv ovx n vnpa eroi, ... Qua it 
xi, n 
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dit ehaime de la mclodie, ils eohappoient aiusuaux lenteurs inse- 
parables de Tecriture et au jugement severe du cabinet; les poetes 
prefererent ton joins une voie si uaturcfle et si cornjnodc de jouir 
du fruit de leurs truvaux : aussi les vit-un frequemment reuiiir la 
double qualite d’auteur et de ihapsode ; et les examples de Xeno- 
phane, 1 * de y T«ypandre, a de Ciuxthus, 3 et de imlle autres, justi- 
fied suAisaniineni rassertion de M. Wolf, quo piesque tous les 
rhapsodes de celte espece fuieut cu meme temps des poetes 
i ecommaiidables. 4 

II nous reste peu de documeus sur la maniere dont res lhapsodes 
declainoient leurs propres poesies et cellcs des autres auteurs. Ce 
qui cst certain, e’est qu’ils les d6bitoient do nicmoiie, et en s'ac- 
conipagnant sur des iiistrunieiis. 5 L’enthousiasnie qui s’emparoit 
deux, daps un debit doublevnent anime pai l liannome politique et 
par le rhythme musical, devoit donner A cctte declamation rapide 
Vair d une 'composition improvisee ; et il est probable que, penetits 
eux-uiemes de tous les sentimeus qu’ils exprimoienl, echauffes par 
la peiuture des passions dont ils etoient les organcs, et saisis, com me 
nous les represente Platon, du delire poetique qui avoit lt.spne 
leur auteur, et qui transportoit leur auditoire, ces lhapsodes ue «e 
bornoient pas tuiijours au idle passif d'inttTptcles. lei, la vru- 
semldauce seule doit sutfiie, uu defaut des U moignuges qui n-uis 
manqueiit; et Ton ue pourroit, sans eti blessei tonics Its icgles, 
supposer que ces homines, duties pour l r a phipmt de la faculte de 
produiic eu\-memes cfes chants poetiques, familiarises par nnc 
longue habitude avoc la langue des vers, demeui assent si scrupu- 
leUsement fidelcs A leur memoire, lorsqu'il leur eloit si fat de de 
s'abatidomier a I’lin pulsion de leur genie; lorsqiTen debitant tin* 
oeuvre etrangere, ct, A plus forte raison, en lecitaut leurs piopits 
ouvrages, ils trouvoient de si frequentes occasions, dV\phqner ce 
qui eloit obst ur, de develop per ce qui n’ctoit qiMiidiquc dun* la 
composition ougmale, de reunir plusieiirs moiceaux sc pares en its 
limit par des tiansitions impievtics, de captivcr eidin l.t bicnvcil- 
laucc de ( leurs auditeurs par quelques allusions ilatteuscs. 6 


1 Diogcn. L4crt.hU. ix. c. 13. 

1 Plutarch, de AJusica, * ni . 

3 Scholiast. Pi udar. ad ‘Ncni. it. v. 2. u 

4 Prolegomcn. ad Iloiiirr. $ x.viii. p 4 ‘10. * * 

4 Cost ce que prmive ['example d« Phemius et de Demodocns duns Henicrc. 
Oa a. beaucoop cent sur l’art des Rltapso f des ; mats on n’a enrorc eclairc que 
luen pen de tfiiosei. Us critiques les plus modernes qui ont iraite cette matter?, 
M. L)resig(in Comment. Lyps. J734) et M. Gillies (History of (iir^i'c, voJ. i. 
c. 6*)laisseut beaacoup a dtdrer. M. Wolf, qui n'a pas moms d'cruditiou, et qni 
a pins de Mgacit6, me paroit le plus Mtisfaisant (yoy. les Prol^yomcues, passim) ; 
ct cependant, il s'en taut bien qu'il dissipe toutes les obscurity*. 

6 Je n’il fait qne traduire ici les propres expressions de M. Wolf et developper 
sa pen$6e (Prolegoroen. $ # xxv. p. 105.) , 
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C’est aux IreqticnUs alienations commuks par les rhapsodes- 
dans la clialeur il’uii debit lupide, que les cntiqiicsan<K‘iis-attri- 
buoicmt les uinombrables * animu s ties pocmes d'Homere telle 
cst indubitahlemcnt la source do Unites les interpolations qu’on y 
remanj ua long-temps avimt l'etablissement de Fecole ci*Ale\andrie, 
et qui lireiil dnutcr dcs-lors, coniine quelqucs personnes clou tent 
encore aujourd'luii, si le texte d’llomcie, qirt nous cstpurvenu, 
est bit'll le tcvte original de ce poete. 11 esl eeitain quo toute 
l’erole du iliapsode Cinxthiis, qui exeiooit avec eclat son ait dans 
la l\ i x l 2 ‘ Olympiads, Jut licensee d’aioir denature les poemes 
d’llomeic de plusieurs manieres, et, enlre autres et* y intrant de 
uombreuses suites (le veis qui lie lui appaileifuient pas ; et Ion ne 
sauiml nier que ces alterations, memo lndepemlnnles de la vnloute 
du iliapsode, n’aient du se reproduire encore plus (YequeniJiieut A 
regard des ouvrages dont le merite inoins generalcmenl leconmi, 
et la imputation inoius solidcmeut etablie,pn mettoient au iliapsode 
de se douuei plus de carriere et de suivre plus libi enieut 1’inspi- 
ration de son geino. 

Souveut aussi les rhapsodes sc bornoient A fane pveceder leurs 
declamations, d’exoides picparntoires on prelude.', clout Je sujet 
etoit telatif soit aux poemes qu’ils alloient recitei, suit au\ cirrou- 
stancc* paiticulicies, dans le^quelles ils .se trouvoient. ' Cos 
exoides u'etoieut cnmir, it le plus ordinaireineiit, que de comtes 
invocations aux Dieux , .on les nommoit, prouues , et ils etoient 
tmildt eci its, tantdl improvises, ainsi que le fait conjectiner la 
nature menu,' de ces poesies, et que seinble l’mdiquer le leinoi- 
guage cTun annelid Tespaiulre se distingua dans re genre de com- 
position, et ll y employa Ic vets hcioique, 3 , le plus severe et le 
plus difficile de tons ; « e qui n’empecha pas, sans doutc, queries 
lhapsodes moms habiles tie se set vissent quelquetois d’uiiu liiesuie 


1 Telle etoit 1’opimon des ciiiiqncs d'Alrvandnc (Vid. apitd Joseph, contr. 

Apion. lib. i. c. y f \t. K»9.) , 

2 Plutarch, dc Music. $ vi. Le dernier editeur de Phit.irquc, M. llntten, peine 
^tom. xiv. p. VlrO avee M Wytlenbach que le> mots ^ fiavwrui ue tout ici aucuu 
sens, i*t qu’iU don cut elre lepoiles ddiis la plnaso Mipnieurr. M. Buiette 

idlm. des Iiisciipt. tom. x. p. lie. Its a pas liadmts sans d'.iifr pare*- 
qu’il nc tes comprenoit pas, Ppur inoi, je ciois poin'cm dcfendie la Icron du 
te\f<;, a\cc I'm tcrprllu Lion que y; lui domic. , 

1 Plutarch. lUdcin, $ iv. Lc mol dc rfoay.i «. indiquc lc pr« inter usage qu’«q fit 
dc res poemes. I.e scholiaste de Thurydnie le fail dimer (ad lib. m. c. 101.) 
de oi(M i chant, etymologic infiiiimurt plus probable que celle du srliohaste 
d’Eschylr (ad Scptcm driver*. Theb. v. I. 1 ), qm la tne de o >>i route, parce,qur, 
drt-il, on rliantoit res vers stir les guilds cbemmsV Dans la suite, le mot 
servit a designer des h^mnes en tiers (Pindar. Nen^. ii. v. :J. >, tels que crux qtte 
Ityihqiritlellf-itifni? attnbuoit a Ho me re (THiirydiri. fib. m. c. 104), et I’opinioii 
dc qiielqucs ciitiqi.es, qnc lcs hymnes turent composes des p routines dilutes par 
les rhapsodes, pent n’-etre pas dlnuee de fondement (cf. Wolf, Prolegouieo. > xxv. 
p. 107; Micscberl. Hymn. ad Cerei. p. 101; Gioddccfc,. Comment, dc Hymn 
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nioiiis rigonreusc. Comment c?ii effet, dans le cfours crime impro- 
visation rapidc, ac seroient-ils assnjetis.a (a regularity pemble da 
meme metre, lorsque dev compositions ctudiees oftroient l’exemple 
commode du melange de tous Ics metres? Un grainmairieii avoit 
remarque que dans le Margites, poeme attribuc it Homere, les 
vers ianibiques * etoient jet£s pcle-mele par mi les heroiques,* 
sans ordre et sans symmetric. Uii autre critique reprochoit A 
Homere d’avoir pi is de sctnblabl^s licences c*t de plus graves 
encore, .non-srulement dans ce Mai gifts, poeme du genre badin, 
mais meme dunst des compositions d’uu genre plus severe et dun 
caract^re plus elev6, telles que l’lliade et I’Odyssee.* Athenec 
observe que les frequentes irregularites qui se rcncontreut dans h 
versification des poesies d’ Homere, etoient favorables au chant ; 3 
et Ton ue pent douter que plusieuis poetes, qui trouvoient plus 
facile, soust ce prfctexte, d’miiter ses defauts, que d’atteindre it ses 
beaut6s, n’aieut pris depuis unc licence qu’uii pareil exemplc avoit 
consacree. Aristote cite* d'un certain Chcramon un ouvrage, qu'd 
appelle une ihapsodie composee de toutes sortes de metres* Do 
paieilles fan ten, A inoins quell ts ue provienuent dc la biznircrie 
d’uu systeme particulier, ue sauioient se concilier avec le travail 
d’une composition reflecliie ; les ouviages oil dies se trouvoient, 
devroient clone parcels meme etie plutdt comndeies coniine les 
fruits de {’inspiration, epic conure ceux de l’ttude, et Ton sent 
quelle fucilitc pouvoit donner au\ improvisateurs cette permission 
demploycr indistinctement tous les mitres, coniine lls jouis&oient 
ne Id facnltc de composer leur diction dc tous les dulectes. 

Tunt que lev poetes [et les rhapsodes] ignoicrent ou ncgligerent 
1’usage de l’ccriture,, et que, dans les recitations publiques qui st 
fa iso lent de leurs productions communes, oil lie separa point la 
poesie de la niusiquc, il est probable que, pour reniplir les diverse* 
obligations qui leur etoient preserves, et pour varier eux-mcincs 
leurs succes, ils appeleient sous cut rinsjuration an defaut de la 
rncmoirc. Les nucleus ne connurcnt long-temps qijele mot aoidas , 
cAtf?//n*,‘pour designer un pdvie; et cette expression, dont Pusage 


relig. Homer. |>. 21). (Vs pioieinrs Iroicnt enenie appclfa on itfW'uu, 

«efon qn’ila Etoient de^tm/ts a otic cliatiU's siir la flute, oil a prlelder des nouns 
(Burette, Acndlm ties lnvrupt. tom. x. p, D .1119 or deruier » il p.uoir 

<|u'ondoit les Assimileraiix <|iii foimoieni, selon Pollux, (Onomaat lilt. iv. 

c. ix.'^ (>5) la premiere des f sept parties du nome. 

1 Heplir«*Uon, de Metns: o'a; eVtiv 0 y; ° n;"Oi*np<>v 4>apipojuivet* iv I rar~ 

ierirttpTfu 7 us }*tnv Ufxfiixa, **1 zwrn dj xt-t’ itov 01 / 77*1 (*v. 

* hfantiH Vietopn. Iih i, colon. 25 W, edir. Hanov. 1605 : 11 Humerus . . non 
tantUra in diiobns eorpiiMMilis llutdos et Odj^w*, \cmbii* teliambis frequenter 
est usiH : sed el in eo raimufr, cui f Marnitca nonieu est, Vdeni lie 10 is licxamctris 
trimetros ianihicos tampiam pares numero iniscuit." * 

3 A then. Dcipnosopb. lib. >iv. 

4 Aristot. de Poetic, cap, 1. : wb'mr li &xayr*v rJ (Jr fu*. 
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parott avoir etc then posteiieur dux sicclcs d’LIom£re et d’llc- 
siode, 1 * 3 renferme en elie-navne Tidce du travail et dc I'etude,’ qui 
etoit ctraug£re aux premiers diaulrea de la Grcce, et incoihpa- 
tible avec lour profession. Aussi, lie ferai-je point de rtitficulie 
de ranger dans cette classe d’impiovisuleurs, la plupait des auciens 
poetes predecessors on coutemporains d’llom^re!* J ai.dejii eu 
occasion de nomiuer plusicurs de ces poetes, et je vais en indiquer 
quelques autics, sur lesquels yous a urons encore & regretter que 
l’jntiquiie, qui n ’avoit recuelli d autre monument de leur existence 
littcra ire que lours noms et les titres de lems ouvrages, tie nous 
ait transniis que des details fabuleux et incomplets. 

I/a periode qiti preeeda le siege de Troie, vit ticurir Amphion, 
Linus, Anth&s, Musce, Pierus, Philammou, Thamyns, Orphee : 
la plupart dc ces poetes ne sont guere connus aujourd'hui que par 
des tiaditions mytliologiques. Amphion fut I’inventeur d’un genre 
de poesies qui se chautoient sur la cithare: 1 oil citoit, dans Tan- 
tiquitc, des hi/ mites de $a composition, 4 5 * et les prodiges do sa lyre 
out etc cclebrcs dans tous les teinps. s Linus avoit compose des 
chants plaint fs, , et tm poeme sur la creation du month , dont le 
pieinier veis cst cite par mi aiicien,* et dont des fragment plus 
etendus sont rapportes par 1111 autie : 7 ces \ ors n’avoient pu etre 
conserves que par la ii million, pulque, scion des toinoignages 
funnels, 8 Linus n ’avoit riei* cent. Xous ne 'jouuoissous memo pus 
dune maniac aussi iinpaifaite les d’Authcs, et le poeme de 

Pieius sur Its Muses . 9 La nicuie obscuntc couvre les pioducticus 
de I antique Musce, dont rune avoit pom objet les tiaitemens des 
maladies ; l ° sujet cn apparence pru favorable A la poetic, mais 


1 Sur l’liHiipr vulgaire du inot jioetc, voy. Platon (Sjnipos. p. 20 >, o. cd. 
Stephan. cf. Wolf. Prolrgom. § xii. p. pj.) 

1 CYtoit aiiSM (’opinion ded’Abbc Arnaud ^(Eiivrcs completes, tom. li. p. 100) 
el tin son ami, M. Siiard (Melanges de Litit rature, tom. in.) 41 11 ne nous 
m i oit pas difficile de, dcmoutrei qu'en cflet les aueiens poetes* de l.i Giece Violent 
tons iinprovisatc ur.s.” Je veu\ bieil cioire qiic cola nVtoit pas dthnon- 

trrr. Mam, en tout cas, il itoit encore moins difficile de le dire. Quant a mot, 
jo n oso pas me flatter d’avoir ilfmontrf. J\»i donne quolqiies preiives, j’ai fourm 
pliiaipuis probabihtes. Tout eela Milfiia pent- etre pour rendre moil sentiment 
viaiscinblablc, mais non pas pour faire pm lager ma convict) on a tons mes lee* 
tours. 

3 Heraclid. apud Plutaich. de Anisic. $ hi. 

* Pin lost rat. vit. Sophist, lib. n. $ xyvii. c. 1. p. G 13. zd.Oleai. 

5 Pausan. lib. ix. c. 5, Maxim. T> r. Dissertat. \\i. p. 218; Paiirphat. e. xlii, 
et alii. , 

'> Diogen. Laeit. lib. i. ^4. 

7 Mob. Eclog. Pin sic. r. xiii. » 

* Pausan. lib. ix. c. 29 ; Origen contra Cels. lib. i. p. 14. 

'* Huraclid. loc. supra land. 

Eustath. rv» Prokgomen, Homer. 
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utile a riiumonilo, ct, sous ce rapport, digne d’excrcer les talem 
de Musee. La drstincc He Plufmninon et de Thamyris fut plus 
briltauic, sans quo celle de leurs ouvragcs ait 6 le plus heureuse. 
Le premier, clout Page nest 6 tabli qiie sur une gcncuiogie ties- 
rioiitcusc , 1 i! tai- clout la liaute antiqinle a Vat pas inoius certaine/ 
cclelna. dans des \<*is qu’il cliautoil agreablement sur la lyre, la 
nain'anfe if Jf/ol/hH et de Diane ; 3 jl fut le premier qm mstitua 
de.s elmMirs de nuisique et de danse' dans le temple de Delphcs , 4 
ct le second qm icmporta 1 c prix'dc poesic aux jeux P\ tlnqiies . 5 
Tliaimns fit im pocme sur la guerre deb Titans ; h il aioit, en 
outre, compose unc Cosmogonie, en cinq mille vers , 7 une Thiogvmc, 
en trois lift lie/ il c^cella surtout dans les hymnes , ,J et ce iut par 
nil pocme de ce genre, en I’hoiiueur d’ Apollon, qu’il rempoilst, 
immediatement apies Plulummon, le prix de pocsie tics jeux 
Pythiqtit *. 10 Pom Orphuc, il est sutfisamuienl connu, et je 11c 
in urreteiar point a eu pailer. 

Le second age de la poesie Giecque, IVmpoite de beaucoup, 
en raison du progies des 1110c ms et de.s lumieres, sur celui qtii 
Pavoit pi erode. Oil y remarque, il est viai, line foule de versiti- 
cateuis medioeres ; et lesnoms obsems de Palamede , 11 d’Orceban- 
tius, de 'ItezcHe, 1 * de JMelisundrc, de de Sisyphe, de Cos, 1 * 

du Cretois l)ictys, ,s du Phrygien Lares / 6 de Syagius / 7 de Co- 
rinnus, l£> de Painplius / 9 d'Olen / 0 dWbaiis , 11 de rAtheiucn Pala*- 


1 Cf. Hvgin. Fabnl. ce; Ovid. Mctamoiph. hb. 11 . v. 270—301; Scholiast, 
anonym. Homer, ad Odyss. \ix. *1:52 , Stud as, v. 4>t*£/u/uiwv. 

1 Talien (Orat. ad (incc. p. 1J6 et 13*1, ed. OxoiOle tango parmi les poet*', 
prt'diccssrm s d’Homere ; et **elon le Scholiaste d’ Apollonius de Khodes (ad Vigp- 
liaut.lib. j. v. 2.1), il arrofnpagna le** Argonautcs. 

I Herarlid. apnd Plutarch, de Music. § 111 

4 Idem, ibidem. 

5 PatiS'iu. bb. \. e. 7. 

6 Heiarhd. ihidem. 

7 *T/et zes, Chiliad, vii. Tlistor. 108. 

* Slinlda, V. Bandit;. 

9 Plato, de lib. vin.ct Uc Kc public, lib. 

10 PaiiSriu. lib. x. c. 7. 

II Smdav, v. « 

12 ./Elian. flUtor. vai. fib. xi. c. 2. 

11 Idem, ibidem. * 

fc4 ‘ Twitzes, Chiliad. \. Hifttor. 20. 

15 Idem. Chiliad. Histor. 30. 

,6 ,‘ /Elmn. Elistor var. lib. xi. c. 2. * „ 

1 ’ Idem, ibiilmti, lib. xiv. c. { 1, ct Eustath. in Prolrgcmen. Homer. 

,B Sllldas, V. Kigivvoff. . • • 1 

,g Pansan. lib. vii. p. 577, lib. ix. p. 762. 

Pausan. lib. x. c. 5. , 

21 Herodot. lib. iv; c*. 35, et alir. 
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phat,‘ ont si peine Ichapp6 & l’oubli dont leurs productions oitt et6 
happens. Mais cet age produisit Hksiode, dont on repitc en- 
core aujourd’lmi les chants harmomeux, et Ho mere, qui fut 
toujours sar.s rivaux, coniine il avoit cle suns modulus. Quelques 
femmes, dans le cours de ces deux p6riodcs, essay irent aussi d'as- 
socier leurs noms k la gloire de ces chanties culeUkxs. Les 'antiques 
Sibylles Daphne 1, et Ph&nionoe 3 exprimcieut dignement en vers les 
▼olontes dcs Dictix dont elles Aorent les organes ; une Coniine, de 
Thespic y que hdentite de nom et de patrie nesaurojt fairc confondre 
avec la rivale dc Pindarc/ consacra ses talens an meme usage ; et 
Ton cite encore une Arislomaque, d’ Erytlms, dont Ifis poesies 
furent com ounces aux jeux Isthmiques. 5 

Les poemes qui nous sont parvenus sous le nom d’HESioDE, 
ne paioisseut etre ni de la meme main, ni de la meme epoque. 
lies (Env/es et les Jours oflrent seals dcs caraeteres d’untiquite trop 
t'rappans ct trop nombreux, pour que I’autheiiticile en puissc etre 
jevoquee en doutc. La Theogonie a certainement souflert de 
graves alterations, et le Boui/ier d’Jlerculc , amsi que la plupart 
dcs fragment qui nous restent des autres poesies d’Hcsiode, attos- 
tent, par leur diction inline, la difference de I’ftge et du gome de 
leur auteur. 6 L’idcc qu’Huaiodc chcrclie a nous donnci de soil 
talent repond bien a celle que nous nous sommes formce du talent 
desautris po'etes de la mcyie pci lode: ccsopt les muses elles-mtmes 
qui c hetent ses vers ; les c hauls ernanh de sa bouclte ne sont point 
le fruit de l' elude, mats Tefl'et d' une inspiration spout ante ; vest 
un delire prophetique qui Canime et qui devoile a ses yeux le 
passe et Pavenir. 1 

Que n’a-t-on pas dit d’ltoMKRE, et quel eloge rcste-t-il cncoie 
k fane de ses poesies? La glonc de leur auteur, loin de vieillir cn 
traversant taut de sieclcs, a scmble bi tiler d’un nouvel eclat A 
chaque epoque nonvelle ; ct I’admiration, ce sentiment qui sc 
fatigue si aisemcnt et si vite, a paru pour lui seul iuepuisable dans 
ses explosions/ comme immortelle dans sa duiee. 8 La destine c 

* Simla*, V. IlfltWfarc;. 

1 l>iodor. Sicul. lib. iv. c. (U3. . • 

3 Elia* Crctons. apml Gregoi/Naziaiiz. Orat. lii. in Julian. 

+ Simla*, V. K^ma. 9 

’ Phitajcb. Sympo*. lib. v. quasst. 2 cf. Clear. Disseitat. dc Hoe|rpi.i Giatei*, 
p. 130, cd. W olf. 

6 Wolf, Prolegomcii. art Homer. § xii. p. 42, ho5l 9. % 

7 Hesiod. Theogou. :)5, vid. lairidp. DLilocr. cam Hesiod, tom. viii. 

p.,117. et seqq., ed, Pi pout, • Scaligei, Poetic, lib. i. c. 2, p. 11. 

8 Jo me plais a rappcler ici le magnifiquc poitiaii que IWhlie 15.u llu l-roy a tiit 
dUomerc, <lnus son Introduction an Voyage du Jeime i\iidcliaiMs. Jc n’ai vu 
uullv part le carurteiV du gC'iue dp cegraud pqttc exprime avec plus dc vente et 
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de cct lioinme extraordinaire cut quelque chose de seniblable A 
celle des Oieiix quM consacra dans ses vers. Une obscunte inys- 
terieuse couvric leur naissance et la sienne aux )eux mcmes de 
ceux qui leur dres&oient dcs autels et qui leur offroient ties lioni- 
mages. La ti(£cc rccueillit les fruits de son genie, sans pouvoir 
jamais rctrouver les tides de son existence. Oil ne lui couuoissoit 
point de fanulle ; il ne laissa point de posterity. 1 Soil tombeau 
inemc iiit, coniine sa putrie, un sujet de disputes qui ue sont pas 
encore eleintes, 1 el, s’ll nVjfit pas chatite, on ignorcroit qu’il eut 
\ecu. Tant de nuages icpaudus sui une vie qui dut etiti si 
biillautc, out fait doiUci long-temps de ruutlienticite des poesies 
d'llomere, aiusi que de I’existeuce de leur auteur. Mais, si je 
ne puis partnger la premiere de ces opinions, il in’est encore plus 
impossible d’approuver la secoude. Des traditions confuses ou 
inensongeres out pu obscurcir la veiite, sans la detruiie ; et, bieu 
qiul faille nous resoudre a ignurer les piiucipalcs cirronslanccs de 
la vie d’Hotneic, je ne ciois pas que nous puissions laisoimalde- 
meut la levoquei en doutt, ill que la juste defiance que nous 
m^piient ees liaditions conli adictoiies, duive s’elendie j usque *m 
le caractcre de talent qu’tlles supposent ou qu’elles aUriljuent a 
I auteur de l’Lliudc. 

L’idee que nous y puisons d’llomere, et qui s’accorde avee 
celle qu’il nous domic' lui-menie de Plieinius et de Dnnodocus, 
est celle d’un pu’ete improMsuteur. l^uu de^ plus doctes coin- 
meutateurs, qui aioieut pi is a taclic de recutillir Unites les notions 
e parses conceinaiil ce grand lioinme, afliime, 3 qu’ Home re respi- 
ruit en t/ueltjue suite le s xm, Unit le la it gage politique lui etuit 
detenu JamtUci , et coil’ll s'ciprnnott en vets avec pins de J’aciliie 
et de gtuce ttue pet sonne ne pouvoit le Jane en prose, 11 entre 
sans doute de lexagcralion dans ret eloge ; mais il fuut bien que 
la \ elite en ait touini la matierc; le .uiensouge eut etc trop 
grossier, pour qiiauctm lioinme de sens cut voulu le croirc on 


d'eleganc**, pas in* on* (tans le livie, estimable cl aillturs, que 1'Anglms Wood a 
compose exprcssiii cc sujet (An 1 issay onthc original Genius of H c.ncr, 1775). 

1 CVst a tort, en effel, c|ii'oii a regard*' 1 les Hornet nlc&dc Chios, clout il esMait 
si frl’quumincnt mention ehe/ les auteurs anci^Ds ( Pluto, in lone- Isoerat. iu 
H elen. Encom. $ 2U , Sira No, Gcograpti. If b. mv. p 645, ct alii), roiiuuc lies des. 
eeudaus de cc poclc. C(*loit line eeole (le ihappodes qui prenment pourtoxte 
liabif net de leurs dec ions, dcs mniccaux empicintcs d'Homcre , telle cst 
(opinion tic£-traiscuiljlab!e de JVI. Wolf (1/iologonien. $ xxm. p. 98, not. nil, qui 
ne pietid iiieiuc pas la peine de rtffiitcr celle de Leo Allatms (de I'atn* Homer. 
C. xfn). et je cunvicns avec lui fine les passages rapportfs dans Harpocration (v. 
'Opwfiial) ne la del rni sent mi I lo ment : elle e-*t d aillcur* pai Ingle, ct, par const* 
qiient confinnlp, par M. Coiuy (at! Isoerat. tom. n. p. 336— 337.) 

* Voy. surtniii le traile* prlcldcmmriit cite dc 1’Allacci (apud Autin. Groic. 

torq. x. p. 1719 — 1852). 

s Kustath. in I’lolegomm. Homeric. : KVi on e*vn t« 1 **0^0;, x*i 
r?i; Viylpyou roi Iv »*\osnTi it{o\oynv 7ts^oi. f 
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le lepcler, et ]’om ne ment pas 1 * ordiuuirernent en pure pertc* 
Dailleurs, la Vie d’JIomire attribute a Herodote* piouve, par 
une foule de fsuts, <jue cette faculte morveilleuse fut retHemeut 
posscdee par llornere ; et I’on n’invcnte pas des tails de cette 
nature, unique merit pour soulenir une opinion bizunc. Jo sais 
que cette / ic (Clio mere a paru supposes a d$ savans ciitiques, 
quoiqu’elle ait eu assez generalement cours dans J’antiquite sous 
le noin d’Herodote ; mais je* pon.se, et en cola, du moins, moti 
opinion ne manque pas d autoiite, 3 que e’est s ’abuser gross.'ere- 
ment que do voir dans cot ouvrage la pioduction d’un sieole 
barb. ire. J’y reconnois, au contraire, le gyfit ot Jo sprit de la 
same antiqiute ; et je ii’licsitc point a icgarder cette vie, de 
quclque mam qu’dle ait etc eciite, cotnrne le recneil le plus 
ancieti des traditions los plus fidcles conccrnnnt la poisonuc cl les 
niivrages d’Homere. 

Oi, de q uollo inanicie y est-il lopresente? Nous I'y voyons sans 
rossc errant de \ille en ville, el dobitant pailoiit des vois ana- 
logues au\ circonstancos qui los lui iiispnoiout. Oil me perm o lira 
sans dou to de nipporter id quclqucs-uiics do cos pieces, qu’on 
pomroit nommer fugtliies avre bcaucoup plus de vorito, que lu 
jilupait de nos poesies model tics. Outre qu’clles semi out rt 
piou\ei rnnprovisulion (pules pioduisit, ellcs portent tn clks- 
memos mi c logic d’nitcici. qui doit en rend re lu Iodine useable a 
tons los amateurs do 1'aiiilqiule. Je mo strvnai de Ja traduction 
de M. La roller, qui n’csl pout-etre pas tres-poetique, mais dont ia 
naive fnlclile mo paroit avoii assez bion consent’ lo carat leie 
de roiigmal. 

Dans un sejour qu’IIomcrc avoit fait a C times, il y uvoit, en 
plusicurs occasions, captive les sullragos des ci logons par la ioci- 
tatiun de sos poeines. Luhardi par les e logos doimes a son genie, 
d flail e de I’accneil dont sa pei sonne otoit Tobjet, il propo-a au\ 
magistiats de coiisacier scs talons a rdliisli.iiion de Join \iilo, 
pouivu qiuls voulussont lo nouinr au\ fra is du tiosor, public. 
Cette doinaude, quoiqtie foitemoiit appu\cc par les pinicipaux 
citoyens, fut cepondaiit lejoliee d’apres los obsoi vat ions do IWi- 
clioule ; et, Lorsqii’on vim iui apprrndie le lesuliat fat lieu\ d’une 


1 Tatian. arivtr*. Gr.ec. c. 1R , .Siudas, v. "O Eustalh. in I'rolrpjoiTieii. 
Homeric, ft alii. 

1 Vo) . Ics auteurs cites plus liaut. Le doelp Fabi ieiii* a mi ne devoir prendre 
aucun parti dans cette question littciairc. M. le Frc'idcnt Itnuluci, auteur do 
sacantes Kechcrrlics et Dissertations siii Herodote, a ele moms limide, etsonseiw 
timent, que je him tfnte dc partaker, I'antorite de Writfling, est que 

ee t te vie d’Homere est veri tablemen! d'lierodote, inais lui outrage de&a jenncse< r , 
et uae eqiece d’essai. 

3 Voy. re quo dit ii ce sujet M. Larrlier (tom. vi. nut. 2.7, p. l'JH—SOO de sa 
nouv. fdit. de la Trai.icliou J'ranroise d'Herodotc.) 
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deliberation dont il devoit se promcttre une phis heureuse issue, 
Homere, saisi d 'indignation et de doulAur, exprima ses sentiment 
dans des vers pro nonces an moment memc 

“ A quelle destmec fatale le pirc Jupiter a-t-il permis que je 
fusse en pfoie, inoi qui ai etc nourn delicatcment stir les 
genoux d’une mere respectable, dans Ic temps que les peuples 
du Phriciuin, habiles a donipter les chevaux et ne res pi rant 
que la guerre, elevercnt, sur les bords de la mer par 1’ordrc 
du Maitrc des Dieux, la ville Cotienue, la maguiilque Smyrne, 
que traversent les eaux sacrces du Mcles ! Les doctcs titles 
de Jupiter vouloient, en paitant de ees lieux, immortuliscr 
par mes vers la ville illustre do C nines. * Alms., souids a ina 
voix, ses liabitans insenses out dedaigne mes chants hainio- 
nieux v Non, non, il n’en sera pas auisi : quicouque, dans sa 
folio, aura acciimule les outrages sur mu lete lunorenU*, ne 
ram a pus fait inipunemcnt. Je suppoiteiai coiirugeuseuieiit 
le suit auquel le Dieu m’a condanme des ina naissuucc. C’en 
estfail; je no demeurerai plus u Cunies; mes pieds brulcut 
d en soitir, et nion grand ccuur me presse de me reudieduu? 
une terre etrangere/' 

Dans son voyage de Pliocee a Chios, Homere obtint des riau- 
tonniers, qui fuisoiont 1 voile pour Erylhres, de inonter sur leur 
vaisseau; et A peine* y avoii-il priN place, que, pour leur eu 
teruoigrier si lecoiiiiuissancc, il profera de suite cette invocation a 
Neptune : 3 

u Soycv. favoiable A mes vixu\, puissant Neptune, qui regnez 
sui les vastes caiiipagnes d'Hchce ; envoy ez-noits tin vent favo- 
rable ; aneoidez aces nautonnicrs compugnons do moil voyage, 
et an nuitre du vaisseau qm me poitc, tin lieureux retour 
dims kill putne. Puisse-je uboulei hientot au pied du 
soumllcux Mimas! puisse-je y reiicontrei dcs hoimnes justos 
et 4 >feux, et me venger de celui qui, par ses trahisous, a irrite 
Jupiter hospitaller, et qui, ni’iidinettant a sa table, a viole en 
ma peisoime Hiospitalite.” 

Pendant le count de la ineme travel see, llomet e ii’eprouvu pas 
tottjotirs la mevne bienveiHimce d^ hi fart des homines do rette 
profession. lbs pOclieiu.s, qui apparcilloient pour file de Chios, 
refiiseient. imilgic ses institutes supplications, de le prendre sur 
leur bordjet lePuoio les meiiaqa d’line iravigu&iou niaUicuieusi^daus 
ces 1 vers piophetujius quijui fluent inspires par la colei e : 3 

“ Nautouincrs, qm b.avorsez ces mors, v&ju qui, toujour* en 
butte uu\ Halts du malheur, et, teh que les Umides plongeons, 

1 Vit. Homer. $ xiv. * Ibidem, $ xui. * 3 Ibidqn,§xix 
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tirez de ret eminent perfide uue substance peuible, respectez 
l’auguste Jupiter, protecteur ct vengetir des droits de 
Tliospitalite. Sa col ere est terrible; cratgnez qu’elle u’eclaie 
sur la tfete de ceux qui I’offi'iivcnt.’’ 

Honiere, loujours errant et inalheureux, avaib trouv6 uu asile 
dans la cabanc d’un pauvre pasteur. land is tju’il y icparoit ses 
forces par mi repas frugal, les cliieus, fiddles gardiens du Lroupenu, 
no cessoicut d’aboyrr apres l’cthmgci, Jorsque celui-ci adress^ an 
berger ces vers, dont hi diction est aussi simple que le sujet, et 
qui ue contenoient qu'un conseil relatif a la circonstunce : a 

u Glaums, pasteur de ce troupeau, mettez-vou.x dans I’csprit ce 
quo jo vais voiis dire. Donne/. ’A manger A vos cliiens, sur 
le seuil de votre cabanc. Ce consul vous sera avantageux, 
ils enteudront plus facileineul rapproche d’un hoinfne ou 
< ellc d’uiio bete cjm dingcra sa marclie u*rs le pare oA est 
i enfeinu* votre troupeau.’' 

I 1 ue autre fois, des potiers de teire, qui connoissoieut soil talent 
pour la poexie, 1’invitcrunl A entivr ihez eu\ et A leur reciter des 
vers, s'eiigagcant a Im dniiuer, pour pri\ de cctte complaisance, 
qticlqucs-uus de leurs vas-\s, ou tout autre objet qui Ini seioit plus 
;<grc«ible. II n'en fallut pas davaulage pour exciter son genic, et 
sur le clump il leuradics a une piece tie la plus longue de 

toutes relies du memo genie qui nous sont paivtnues sous son 
num, el dont touks les explosions aussi bscn que toutes les idecs 
attestent quelle Jut pareilleinent improvisee : l 

, “ Potieis, si vous inaccoidez la recompense promise, jc vous. 
chantcrai ces veis. Vcourez A ma voix, Pallas, protegcz te 
foiuiicaii. Que tons les cot\les, que toutes les corbeiiles se 
couvrciit d’un beau noir et soient mils a propos. Qn’ils 
lappoitenl a lour frmitre uu prix considerable. Qu’il s’en 
vendc bcaucoup an marclie, heaiicoup dans les rues, Que 
Ic profit en soit grand. Puimsicz-.vous, Deesse, ni’aCcorder 
de evoitre ainsi eu sagesse ! — mais, si, sans pudeur, vous 
elierchez A me tromper, j’mvoquc contra votre fomneau toutes 
les pestes qui portent a votre art les coups les plus funestes. 
Que le fuuriieaii, que fcj maison soient la proie des flummes ; 
que, dans.le trouble occasionne j?ar I'liiccihlic, on n’eutende 
que les geniisseineiis et les iris plaintiff Mrs potieis. Tel ie 


* Vit. Homei. § xxii. j 

* Vit. Homer. § xvxii. Crttc piece £toit connue ftorwi I'antiquit/ 1 sons le litre 
rlii Foumrau, xa^ivo;, repcndaiit, pile est citfe dans Pollux (Onomast. lib. x. 
'cement. 8 o, p. sous lc nom des Potters , xifn'xti;. Voy. a ce sujet la note 
de M. Heiiisierliir.s. 
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# fiemissement du cheval ; " tel soit celui cfti fourneau, torsqnr 
les vases volerout en eclats, Fille du Soleil, Circe, cclebrc 
' par vos enchantenieiis, repandez vos poisons sur les potieis 
et sur leurs ouvragcs. Et vous aussi, Chiron, ameney. avec 
vous giaiqjl nombrc cle Ccntaurcs, et ceux qui ont echappc 
aux coups d’llcrcule, et ceux qui ont p6ri en combattant 
centre lui. Puissent-ils briser ions ces on vi ages! puisse 
le fouincau tomber sous leurs coups, ct les potiers, en se 
lamentant, etre tcmoiiis de cct affreux spectacle ! Je ine 
ltjouirai ccpendant de leur calamite. Quiconque se baissent 
pouv contempter de plus prds cet incendie, qu r il ait le visage 
consume par les flammes, afin que tout le monde appreune 
a ne point commcttre d’mjustice.” 

Unfin, car il seroit trop long de rapporter tons les morceaux du 
uuhne genre que le m£me auteur attnbue a Honiere, et qui furont 
ptononces dans des circonstances scmblables, 1 ce poete se tion- 
\anl a Samos, fut invite & un banquet public donne pour la fete 
mlionalc des Apaturies. Arrive au lieu du festin, il s’arrela sur 
le seuil dc la portc, et, tandis qu’on allumoit le feu dans la sallc, 
il pronon$a de suite ces vers : z 

“ Un honime s’euorgueillit de ses enfans ; une villc de scs 
rernparts; unccrmpaguc de ses clicvaux ; la merries vaisseaux 
qui la coiivn nt. * Les ricliesses soul rornement d’une niaison ; 
de rcs{)ectables magistrals, assis sur un tribunal, oflrent un 
tableau inajestueiix. Mais le plus agreable spectacle, a nion 
avis, est cclni du feu qui brillc dans une maison, un jour 
d’hyver, Inrsque ie fils dc $aUirnc repaud sur la terre la nefgc 
avee les frimals.” 

Tous ces cxemples me paioissent demontrer iiicontestablc- 
ment, suilout a pies les temoignages *pr6cedemment allegues, 
qu’ 1 1 om ere possedoit au plus hautdegre la faculte d’improviser, et 
que cettc faculte etoit autaut dans les moeurs * ^enerales de son 
si&cle, que dan^ la nature particuliere de son genie. Mais je me 
gaiderai bien de conclure de la que les pocines qui nous sont 
rcsies sous son nom, et ceux ipeine d’une etendue inoins conside- 
rable que Fuiitiqulte lui attribue, esmme la Petite Ihade, Ja 


1 Entrebutres, ^ xx. 

Vit. Homer. $ xxxi. Le m6me impromptu cst eussi rapports par l’auttur 
anonyme du Combat poetiqve entre Hornet e et Wsiode \ apud Barnes. Prolego men. 
«d Homer, p. sffl.), qui fail fjnelques Uweis ebangemensau textcdeces vers etan\ 
circonstances de re recil. J 'observe "que, dans re dernier passage, I'autcur cm- 
ploic le mot rx'uufah siguifit proprement improviser. 
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P hoc vide, 1 Y expedition d' A mphiaraus* lea Cer copes, les Epici - 
chtides , 3 et quelques autrfes peut-@tre dont on a neglige do- nous 
transinettre les titles ; que ccs poemes, dis-je, aient 6te produits 
par Timprovisatjon. C'est faute davoir fait line distinction si 
important^ quo l’Abbe Aniaud s’est vu conduit A cette assertion, 
nil moins fort hasard6c, + que les vers d’Hoinfcre, ces vers qu’ont 
admire et qu’admireront tous les ages, Homdc les enfuutoit sur 
le champ, sans peine, sans effo’rts, comme uue source repand ses 
omics. Cette image est ingfriieusc ; mais, appliquee A tontes les 
productions d’llomere, elle manque certainement de justesse. 
J /art qui regne dans la composition de Filicide et de* POdysste, 
attc&te une etude trop profonde ct trop r£fl6chie ; toutesles parties 
hi sont trop bien liees an sujet principal, et trop exactement 
pioportionnees entre dies ; la diction me me, comnic le tissu de la 
fable, offre une suite trop uiiifonne des plus savantes combinaisons, 
poui que nous puissious y reconnoitre I’omvre temeraire de plu- 
sieurs inspirations install lances. Ce nest qu’apres de longues 
meditations, qu’lloniere a pu produire ces deux grauds niunu- 
mens de l’csprit hurnajn, que tous les siccles out admit 6 ; le temps 
ne les a sans doute respectes, que parcc qu’ils lureiit en partie son 
ouvrage, et c’est, a mon avis, la plus forte tie toutes les absulrdites 
litteraires qui nous soul venues A’ A Hematite, cjue de regarder 
corn me mi recucil fait qu hazard de divprv poemes ecrits par 
differens auteurs, 5 ccs compositions immortelles qu’un seul homnie 
put cioer, puisque Tantiquite nVn connut jamais deux qui fussent 
capablcs de les pioduire. Mais eelte pcrpcluclle application 
d’Homere, jointe an genie le plus heureux, lui proem a sans doute 
la facullc d’exprimer en >crs, au gre lies circonstances, les senti- 
mens ct les pensees quVIles devoient natureilcment lui suggeiei. 
Son imagination vive et feconde put s'excrccr sans preparation et 
sans effort sur dcs sujtts, pour lesquels die cut toujouis ete trop 
tardive et par consequent su perdue. Tropriehe de& ticsors de sa 
\eine, pour nYn etre pas un pen prodigue, il put sc ltvier nuic 
saillies de Inspiration, sans craindre d’on tarir la source, el ces 
jeux d’une muse facile, qui s’cnnchit de ses pertes ct s’cmbcllit de 
ses negligences, ajoutoient A la reputation du j>octe, sans diininucr 
dc son nierite. » ,, 

• * . 

1 Vit Homer, § xvi. 

1 Ibidem, $ ix. 

a Ibidem, ^ xxiv. . * M 

* (Euvre* Completes, lom. u. p. 100. 

* Voy. une note do M: Larclier, tom. vi. p. 151 — 
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ANSWER 

To the “ Observations on Mr. ROBERTS's Reply to 
Sir W. DRUMMOND, in Classical Journal, Nos. 

XXVJI XXVI 11.” 


Yhoucu I thought 1 had given iio occasion for an y attack from 
)our correspondent F. U. S., it appears from No. XXV III. of 
your Journal that I have been mistaken; and considering the sin- 
gularity that his communications on the subject exhibit, l cannot 
be much siu prised at it. 

With something more than warmth in his own expressions, and 
less than candour, he appears to expect a candid confes- 
sion in my cooler judgment from me. lie makes researches 
for canons of perspicuity in writings in which iio intimation was 
givep that such tanom, if any such then* be, wcie to be found. 
Knowing, as he sa)s, how to treat the memory of Mi. Bryant 
with a gratefully cherished respect , he thinks proper to make 
it a part of his observations, that *Mr. Bryant could tnjlc . 
I am sine however he did not trifle with the truth. 

In his attack on Sir W. 13. your conespondcnt F. R. S. verv 
magnanimously presented the abridgment, to which he added 
some remarks w'bidi* provoked a reply. Towards that reply, for 
three years he observes a most respectful silence — makes no attempt 
to vindicate either the Scriptures, Mr. Bryant, or himself. At 
last, when an cffoit had been made to defend the cause, which 
F. It. S. had deserted, he attacks the one who did make the effoit, 
and censures him for assuming what he found iji the reply, as to 
two i ircumsl antes of very little consequence to the piincipul 
subject, as coirect, which F. It. S. had so long left uncontra- 
dicted. It it was at all necessaiy to contradict ihein, was it not 
so in ihc first instance ; or iias it necessary to see the answei 
from another before he could defend himself even so far? How- 
ever this may be, had theie not been that neglect eu Ins part, he 
would h^ve had no reason tor the complaint he has made in 
ter;ns not the most gracious, and in a mode not very consistent in 
itself * ’ 

Ti ansi a ting my expressions and sentimerks into others more 
convenient for attributing a bad intention, and exaggerating 
the cause of complaint, lie says, “ 1 could not help lemarking (in 
tliis, indeed, the wiiter has himself anticipated me) that lie 
has been 4 guilty of the very offence ,vhich he attiibutes to 
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his adversaiy.” T4iis is not my ltfnguage, nor arc the ideas mine. 
I attubutcd to the hustt; only, with which the reply evidently 
appeared to be written, that which I presumed the consulting the 
original woik of Mr- Un ant, and at more leisure, might have been 
obviated; and 1 objected to the autboiitv of ail abudg merit, par- 
ticularly to one so described, because it is of the ’veiy nature of 
an abiidgment to omit much, and it may therefore omit what 
may be of consequence in a discussion, though not otherwise. A 
doubt llicicforc must neccssaiily arise as to an abridguicjit’s 
being sufficient authority in a discussion. As to any thing in the 
nature of a simple extract or reference, the same necessity for a 
doubt does not exist; on the contrary, a general appearance of 
fairness precludes suspicion, and the more decisively, if a mistake 
can be, and is not rectified by him whom it most concerns to do 
it. The cases therefore are, I apprehend, so far fiorn being the 
same, that they are very different; nor did 1 "anticipate any farther 
than saying L had not icud the abridgment. My attention was 
limited to what was before me; noj* did l think it necessary to 
extend it, for I had no doubt as to its fairness, and saw no reason 
to doubt it. 

Again, it is alleged that, as to the asinine part of the subject, 
u with a little trouble 11 1 might have gone on assured grounds,” 

1 would here beg leave to ask whether, if # any trouble was to be 
taken, F. H. S. was not the most pi oper person to take it in his 
own defence, having had time enough to do so. Hut it seems 
that, tor want of taking this trouble, J have il been const] ained 
to argue hypothetically •” Why then, if he was not to blame, how 
dfoes it affect him: Surely his withers are imwiiing, by whatever 
1 iuay have said, arguing abstractedly. Yet, when iie objects to 
my arguing hypothetically, is it very consistent to allow himself to 
found a cliaige of perverseness on presumed ideas of Ins own ? It 
does not at least come w ell from him who made the objection, to 
say thus; “ With the means presump/ ive/t/ quite within his reach— 
(for, as a reader of the Classical Journal , he has probably access 
to all Us Numbers) he has disdained, or neglected to turn to No. 
XU. — and has thus been constiaiued to argue hypothetically 
and conjecturally whoie lie might* perhaps, \uth a little trouble, 
have gone upon assured grpuud.” Here \ve # have presumptively , 
probably and perhaps convoked and lending their aid to form an 
accusation ; but as their aid nyiy be called in on either part, it 
may also be in candour said, per contra , that presumptively Mr- R. 
had not the means within his reach, or lrti would have made such 
use of them as niigh/ not have been (Jis$em<;euble to his purpose. 

— Probably , as he did not make that use of them, he had not then 
access to all the Numbers of the Classical Journal. Perhaps 
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therefore there was neither neglect nor disdain inf the affair. With 
the three last probabilities, I may add* F. R. S. would himself 
liavc really if gone on assured ground ; 9 and I now hope to make 
it apparent that the motive of perverseness, attributed to me ; is the 
very reverse of that which ought to have been so attiibuted. 

In the. expectation that F. ft. S. would, as it was incumbent on 
him to do, reply to Sir W. D., for the first year I did not write a 
line, to the best of my recollection^ on the subject, as I thought 
it due to F. It. S. not to anticipate him. In the second year l did 
write on the subject; but, from the same motive, waited till the 
third was sit its clos/?, when I sent my reply (which 1 might have 
done the year before) for the insertion with which you honored it, 
for then 1 thought it in vain to expect any reply from F. 11. S. to 
Sir W. D. Had I seen the abridgment, I should have had no 
cxpcctatioiirof the kind. The first Number of your Journal that 
l took in was the 14th. Its merit has induced me to continue it. 
I have, however, as F. R. S. had laid so much stress uri the 12th 
Number, procured il, and in my turn will only observe,, that when 
he gives Hebrew words in his communications to the public, he 
would do well to avail himself of the assistance of one who under- 
stand? the Hebrew' language : he might then go on assured grounds 
as to it with little trouble. That lie has given the words of Mr. 
Hryant as to Petra correctly I should have some pleasure in ac - 
knowledging, had the appeal been unaccompanied by a giouudiess 
and unjust reflection. I call it both ; for I can sincerely affirm 
that, in whatsoever I have offered to the public, I have in no 
icspcct asserted what I did not, when 1 wrote, believe to be cor- 
rect and well founded : neither have l been unwilling to eorrec t 
an erior, if I perceived it ; or spared myself in any respect, wlicie 
any means, in my power to attain, seemed necessary in order to 
ascertain the truth. In the piescnt instance the silence of your 
correspondent was the very motive to my belief that he could not 
contradict any part of what was urged against him. To a liberal 
mind it would be more congenial to presume that a misapprehen- 
sion might be accidental, unless it could be proved otherwise. 
Hut this could hardly be expected, when your correspondent's 
wrath does not spare *even Mr. Ihyant, who was not to blame if 
the abridgment did not produce the effifet expected. I will only 
suggest to him that vc*y good advice was given by the Wise Man, 
who has sa|d, “ Of a fiiend become not an enemy.” 

. Oirccstry, Nqv. 1817. • ' ROBERTA 
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ET philologica:. 


Pvns 1! .—[Hde NO. XXXI. p. lOy.J 
• 

* OPTZIOX . 1 In \ovo Then. Or. L . Fuse. ii. p. ccc\li. a.' ubi 
ngltur de 'Opu%a, nulla dciiuiiulivi qgiJ^i ov nicutio facta cat. Li \ tat 
autein m Comment, in Diouys. Tlnaccm ap. Kckk. Anted. C*i. 
T. ii. p. 7L)4. "Ogi^cc, opl&ov. Lege, *0 pu^ne, opifyov, ul legitui in 
Basin apograplio ap. Scli&lcr. ad (jitooi Coi. p. 2H. 

’OPIXJ iii\ I>e hoc; vncahtilo vide Nor. Tiles. Or. J». Fuse, 
ii. p. cccxli. A Hde e Phrynidii Aiab. io$>. Ilpmups ap. Bckk. 
Anted. fUr. T. i. p. ;54. * '^v ol ttoAXoi opy^tv xaXov<ri?, ubi 

nota 'Og/vSa, non, ut ap. llcsycli. J. Poll. vi. 73- «‘t Athcn. m. p. 
IK). e/y'Oplvh, f . 

'OSTBTMIA. J)e liac voce fuse actum est in \oco T/ics . Or. 
L. l ; asc. iiu p. ]<)!). a. 204. n. 2. 211. a. tl n. 2. ** X Visits litipo- 
lidis ap, Harpocr. in quibus emcndandis operam fere peididit Vales, 
p. 141 . ita < onslitues * 

*V)v xpr,v h re T' 4 », rpioSoig xav Tolg^o^jS’ifiioig 

llGQtTTpilTOHW TYy TTOXzOJg XCtU^OLl TcTpiyOTU. 

Metnun idem est quo ulitm Aiistoph. in parabasi Nub. ^1S. quo- 
que usuni esse Eupolulcm constat e loco ap. Sclml. ad \. 510. it 

o. 52. ” Poisoni Ad\er.s. p. 28(i=25o- 1*1 Lira de lioc niLtio ap. 
ipsuiu Porsonum vide. 

AlilS LEN 1-rriJS, l 1 >. ii ts f co Tracrwv 'jT7=g$*gO'j<rct yrjvstix m 
xeu xiXh-i xai yvcujuaj, nj$ svfpovog ov 'KOLp^yoLy^j ev^ovAiac gu;/ oppLog^ 
C’JX *\lXTYip?C, ,'J TTO\sm/tO TflXvTljL tOV. “ TolllllS, TWV XfitOV l 1*8 II U . 

ifrArjw : X.ILup. Dorvill. Crit. Vjiiii. p. 008., TrMxiW: Tidier, 
Obss. Cl it. p. J4 , ov TtwXuiV, vel oux ejtxoXi&v to iro\’jnpu)v, Non 
\ end i torn m ct institomni prcUosiS'umim.” Abicsch. “ Cum 
Arishcneti loco omnino couferendus cst lo< us Ansloph. ev 0st- 
pop. ii. qui legitui m J. Poll. vii. {Jj. et Clem. Alex. P«edag. ii. 

p. 24 5. ed. Potter., uu.$ iftstg, g^jxou;, wefoj, 2£<£guy Mag, Sax- 

tuX/guj, xoLTanXio'paroLy liopfo\vysec f «'7ro5f(iUou?i oX/o^cy.*, craptitx, 

‘ Tvotieptiotg, khixTYigocg. Unde in Ansttrneti/, similem loite oidim-ui 
sequentc, emcndanduni^ cen.scnius, ()i% ogp-og, ov% WixTr t q=$, ov 
tte^wv to iroXvTtpLov* Clem. Alex. 1. c.^j>. 244. 22., Hs6»g mpi- 
vpjglov; tijv 7T:pl T'Jug 7ro$ag axo<rpiluv twv yuvaixwi/, rpiXfjfiwv Iv S'jvs- 


1 Vnrc s :y:trri«no notat.r )n II. Srrphani Tlu*^ drsirlrrantur. 
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irpotrei ttsV *iju.aT*a Siapa/vavra xa* iteiijv tiv« y^pwrt^J 9 Editors 
Novi 'The*. ( ir . i>. |>. 175. n. In bar conjee lm a fucicnda |>i ;vi\ it 
Koen. ad Gicgor. Cor. p. 512.1. : — 44 Pauw. fcxia n conjicicbut, 
«. tyeXXicov, qiue sunt L. i. Ep. 4. -Alii alias conjeclura*: propo^uc- 
ruut: o^ectiv, Pierson, ad Molt. p. 288. Sua se simplicitate ioin- 
mendabit, Ov rrsl&v to tt gAvti/jlqv. Inter imiiidmn nuiliebreui Poll, 
vii. 90* ielcrt opjxfuf, vidug, et kXixTY } pag. Xputrui iretixt sunt in 
Philpstr. Ep. xl.” Addit Hustius liijec : — “Cod. Vindob. uni- 
cus Aristameti, pciiude lit odd. Imbet ov woXs&v to 7roAt5rrjiov. 
Corrupta vox'ffoXssoy quomodo corrigenda sit, non iiusiin pro into 
diccre. Etemm vitii in ttoA latentis non ca, opinor, origo t*t, ut 
paleographic scieutiaViam niuniat ad verura detegendum: siquidem 
a vocc, qmcslatiin sequitur, 7 roX’jTiju,ov, ilia rationc nalimi esse puto, 
quam supra p. 418. satis declaraic incmini. Koemi quidein con- 
jcctuiu, ttgwv, non caiet probabilistic. Gueco ciiiduin, cui locum 
Kpistolographi Viudobonie ostcuderum, placebat legeic xf povav s. 
voprw, /ibuhiunn. Pollu\ 1. c. Ihpivac, afAQilixc, options, TsZxe.” 

* 'AliPOITOri', * ’A KPOUOT2,, * ’EAA'PPOflOTZ. \ itJc 
Nor. Tfics. Gr. L. Ease. h. p. 43. u. 1. etui. p. 50. a. “ In Epigr. 
a5. i>\\l. * As<rti!$s$, uf3po7ro8aiv (3y)fj.aQ’ eAicnro/xcvai Hrunckio et 
Jacobsio viilgata lectio .satis ridet, ctflpoTritiovy scilicet dicto ex 
elcganti poetuimn usu pio dfipwv woBwv, cum Schadeio ct Sclinei- 
dero unice probanda vujeatur corrcctio, afipd mSevv. At dpgoTr&utv 
satis tuetui hie Pausanirc locus, qui legitur m L. ii. c. 4. To ol 
ayuXp.u tgOto £oavdir Icttj, vpotrcovw ts xu) p^eipsc xa) dx^ovolig sl<r/ 
Xtvxou xlSou. Si ciiim oLxgvKofag Giu*ce dici potest pio otxgot tt q$?s, 
cur non Epigraminutographo ufiponohs usurpare liceat pro dfipol 
tq$6$j paruui intclligimus. Sed et ex ver.su quodam ap. Dionys,* 
II. de Comp. Verb. xxv. p. 3t)0. ed. Scliaef. haec lectio iiimari 
potest, Kovgcu IXa^po^ilm J^vs’ aeigap,evou, ubi Scha*f. edidlt, 
eXa<Pgd xoduiv. Sed eXx^petirohoov tenent Codd. Peg. i. et Colb. 

4 Dedi/ inquit Scha?f., * dueintis vocibus, eXafygd ’EXctippo- 

m oug Scottus in solo hoc Rhetoris loco repent/ At poetic forsan 
liberum frtit lXoL$givoug e Gr. lingua: genio diccre pro \X u<ppo$ vovc, 
etiauisi ipse hoc coniposituin sibi tinxiiset.” Editores Novi Thes. 
Gr . L. Ease. in. p. 118. n. C. A. Lobeckio, qui bumniuter imhi 
usum concessit Obser^ationum sirarum inJPhrynichi Eel. nondum 
editarum, longe abler visum est. “ Jiim dvdum Schneider, in Lex., v? 
inquit^ vir eruditissimu.?, “ dfigd 7rodu>v corrigendum 1 esse vidit. 
Nihilo melius est axgairoug pro tlxpog ,vovg, quod Schueider. citat e 
Pausan. (1. <?.) Kcctius hie, opinor, tov axgoVoSa e Palladii Comm, 
in Uijppocr, L. t de Fract. *285. II T. vii, ClisSjrt. p. (2 10. sect. 6. 
Foes, adtulisset : quanquam ne |ioc quidem dubi<> caret, quurn idem 
scriptor rov dxpov xoda dicere soleat ; sed de hoc non maguopere 
reluctabor, propter quay diximus causas. Pausaniam \ero quurn 
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viduan) semper eodrjm iikmIo loqtiututni esw, axfoi no'Ssi, vi. If). SOI. 
wii. ‘Jl. 451. coll. ii. 11. ‘2*20. v»i. '23. vm. '25. 4 35. i\. 4/ 13. 
baud satis inldligo, cur in hoc uno loco a consuetudine recessont.” 
Quod ad Puusauia* locum attinet, iecte statuit Lobeck. non *olum 
propter rationem udductain, sed et quomutu piosauto scriptori non 
licuit uxpoirous pro axpog irovg iisurpare. ’Axponovc iftim, si unquain 
in Gr. lingua extaret, poetis soils coiicodeiidum’esset. At tx&po- 
nticuv in Kpigr. satis lucri videtur versus ille, Dionya. Ilalic. nobis 
servatus, in quo Codices shufpuvoSwv exhibent, pio h? xQppirofow. 
Alunni sane esset, si Iibiaiioiiini incuria ilhc djiyow oticov pro « 3pd 
7ro£a3v, hie uutem eXa^OTroSwv pro s Aa$ga -s-o&iv si upturn csset. 

* ASITO'PAVIA, AimMAriTU, * ASlTUbAI'IS s.'* ASITO- 
<PGP()X ur t <ro$. “ Stephanos/' ut senpsi in Aimenilutiim ham m 
paite puma (Class. Journ. xwi. p. I 1(h), “ nisiilain JuiTOftpov 
'ocari Ci adit ; Strabo A ouro paylnu. liodfrus p. :3'2(j. a. e Strahone 
Thcopluasto reslituebat, Tjj vijtrw Tij Acarotpaylnh, sed mini inutan- 
dimi ; Schol. cumi Platouis habet, llotpot Aourofotyiotv vfj<rov.*' 
in alio uiticulo, cm titulimi dedi, “ On the Onginalitv of kuster’s 
Discoveiy about the tiue Po*ce of the Middle Vei h,” (Class. Journ. 
-V\x. p. huec addidi : — “ For the woids of the Scholiast, 

Koti itoLQOL TVjv AwTofstyictv vrjtrw, aye^Guostv rr^ xw^otg, Petr. Olaus 
Brondstedt (in Biedowii Kpistt. Paris, p. 13<j.) would read ,’ Koti 
Truqx ty}v ^icvTopzyfigt ot7T6^oiKrav t %?) poL$. Surely lor 

A'jJTQpxylooi lie either umt^ or meant to write AcuToQetyiTitioe, as in 
Stiabo p. 834. ^uvs^c 6* e<rnv ij fuxpx 1'vpTig, r t v xoti AooTQ<potyHTW 
2,'jpTiv Asywiri. 1 have I. c. obseived dial this island is bv Theo- 
plnastiis called AooTofotytot, and that the accuracy of that reading, 
which Bodtvus seems inclined to dispute', is placed beyond doubt 
by its being found in the Scholiast also. As to the other emen- 
dation oL7rs%ov<roLv, there can be no doubt of its coi rectness, as it is 
Mippoitcd both by the obvious sense of the passage, and by the 
recehed text of Tlieopfiiaslus/' i ons emendationis iitruisque 
brondstedtiauic pctciidus esse videtur in Bastii Comment. Paleogr. 
p. 74?. : — “Alpha et .Nylegentes inteidum coufuderunt, quando 
Jitcia imposituin habens lineolam liiiuus dislincte sciipta omniuo- 
oue (ut e. c. A et A) ad errores gignendos prona csset. Sic in Schol. 
.Plat. p. 18(>. edideiuut, Koti -Kot^ot r^v AwTO^otyjAN vij <rov, ave^owrai/ 
TYj$ x®P a $ X,T * Sed Cod.«J80>. unde hoc Scholium siimtum cat, 
Hat Atvra^uylJA. Vid. Tab. iii. mini. 10. Porro pro * ANixwcrpLV 
ex cod. Cod. scribendum 'AIIsxqvitolv. In uiiciali sciiptura tachy- 
graphoruin II facile habeas tarn pro iV, quatu pro //.” ^cd virum 
doctuni voccrn AwTofayiSx non suspectair^habuisse, iuipense miror. 
Atorofayig mini e GrVlingute genio a Afioropct ygg formal i noil potest. 
Icut ofayog 6, non Acorofctylg ij, sed /I coto paying, quod o&tmdlt 
*vt»abonis locus. Scribe igitur meo periculo in Schol. Platou. 
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AutTopaymtia, iititjue aliter in Theophrasto legepdtun * Acorofaytu 
eijjm, ut in hoc scripture editum est, nusquam alibi occurrit. 

Obiter monco milu in notando Schueideri eiroiede veiMi qiiodam 
Alcmani*, vide Excerptu cx Aieadio Graminatico Ms. in Clast. 
Joum. axx. p. ,‘312. n., pneivis.se, ut tandem aliquando peicepi, 
Bast, quern vide ad Gregor. Cor. p. .37-3. 

/?. 11. BARKER . 

Thctjhrdifu , Dec. 1817. 


REMARKS 

On the Introductory Chapter w tf Moses. 


No. I. 

In pointing the intr6ductory chapters o( Moses, .some remaiks 
occur to me which have escaped all the* commentators, aiui which 
may seem worthy of a place in the Classical Journal . 

In order fully to undei stand an ancient writer, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a complete view of the circumstaiu.es in which 
he was placed ; and ff this be true of all former authois, it must Lie 
particularly so in regard to the Jewish legislator, whose situation 
was so peculiar, and so remote fioin the apprehension of modern 
leaders. Moses flourished iu an age, ik which false philosophy 
vvas taught, and Atheism systematically supported by men who 
cheiishod against the chosen people, and against 'Jehovah himself, 
all the insolence of national haired, all the bigotry of polytheism, 
and all the subtleties of supeiior pretended wisdom. While the 
philosophers endeavoured to account for the formation of the world 
by vain hypotheses, \>r by natural causes, it was the leading object 
of Moses to assign the creation and government of the umveise to 
oiftj Intelligent Being) as its only real cause : and with this propo- 
sition he sets out, u In the beginning God created the heavjns and 
thc'earlh/’ as though he Jiad said, iC Other men who know not the 
tiue God, attempt to account for the worm by saving that it is 
eternal, or that it began* to tfxist by chance, or that its phenomena 
oiigiiiated in natural causes by no means the appointment of a su- 
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prenic intelligence :* hut these theoHes arc all vain, false, and ab- 
surd. The woild, when it .began to exist, existed by the will* and 
operation of Cod alone.” And to guard bis readers against' the 
conclusion so generally insisted upon by the Antitheistic teachers, 
that the Creator was not a lalionul, conscious being, distinct froin 
the vi oiks of natme, he hints that lie was spiritual : u A«^l the 
spirit of God moved on the face of the wnteis,” that is, “ God, 
who is a spirit, and not the same in natuie with the heavciiB anil 
the cat lli.” 

Moreover, in older to impress oil bis readeis a clear conc eption 
and a firm conviction of the existence of a Supreme Intelligent 
Principle, distinct from the works of Ins hands, lie represents him 
not only as u creator when producing the world, but as a sovereign 
surveying the materials upon which he was going to work, calling 
them forth into existence by his mere will, and then examining, 
and approving of them as good. cc And the spit it of God moved 
(i. v put himself m motion to survey the great abyss) along the 
surface of the waters : and God said, let there be light, and there 
wax light: and God saw the light that it was good.” And this 
if* presentation is continued again and again m the secpiel, till the 
whole woik is finished. 

Mo* es, in holding forth God as a sovereign, was naturally led 
to adopt the language, which a king usually adopts when, in refiv 
ience pc i haps to his confixellorx or miuixtt'is, he < alls himself k?c, 
though intending to designate no other than his own individual 
person, u And God said, let m make man in nur image*, and our 
likeness, and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowls of the air, and over the cattle, tftid ovei all the earth.” 

The connexion cleanly points out in what the image of God, after 
which man was made, consisted. It was the dominion which the 
universal sovereign gave*, him over the works of his hand. God 
made him king over other crcatuie> ; and the authority, which he 
thus hears, is if faint hkcncs 9 of the absolute powei which Ins 
creator lias over natuie. 

The notion seems to have prevaile d from veiy early time*, that 
there existed in nature two opposite principles, one the source of 
all that is good, the other #f whatever is evil,»m the creation. To 
this notion the prophet Isfttah is known to allude : and in opposi- 
tion to it, he represents Jehovah as the only God, as himself the 
cause of evil as well as of good — “ I form the light ,and create 
darkness; l make peade and create evil: l the Lord do, all 
these things,” chap. *45. 7* While tlu*/ Good Principle from all 
eternity was thou gift to lead a life *of idglorious ease ami undis- 
turbed enjoyment, the Bad gave vent to. his enmity in the creation 
of matter, the supposed source of all evil natural and moral. r lhc 
doctrine tjiat the creator was an evil, imperfect Being, appears to 
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* have prevailed even so early as the age of Mosps. itideed ill the 
early • pei iods of society, it was more likely to prevail than m subse- 
quent periods : for then the evils of life, for want of those conve- 
niences which the aits of civilization supply, weie far more nume- 
rous than they are at present ; and men judging of the Cieator by 
such of his woiks as they observed and experienced, were led to 
conccftc of him under a very different character from what we are 
taught to ascribe to him ; and this^ conclusion was countenanced 
by the .\eveiity and apparent ciueltv with which his power in an 
extraordinary manner was sometimes displayed — by the deluge 
which drowned the woild — by the plagues inflicted on Egypt — by 
the destruction of Pharaoh and his host — by the extermination of 
the Canaanites — and in general by the seeming confinement of his 
favours and providence to one nation, and Ins neglect of all man- 
kind besides. As the opinion* that the Parent of the Universe was 
evil 111 his nature, and capricious in his operations, was not unknown 
to Moses, he could not have pusseri over it when representing the 
creation as the production of Jehovah. Accordingly he holds him 
forth as inspecting his works, and pronouncing them to be good 
— u and God saw that it was good and this declaration be repeats 
seven times in the course of the chapter. Surely such a repetition 
would not have been made, bad there not been a necessity for it : 
and nothing could havf tendered it necessary, but the fact now 
supposed, that there were men who inculcated that the works of 
God were not all good. 

The caily Christian fathcis, following Philo and Josephus, were 
of opinion (hat Plato was acquainted with the writings of Moses. 
This opinion is not improbable, for Plato had been in Egypt; 
where lie might have learnt the Mosaic doctrine through the me- 
dium of a Gicek tianshitioii ; and he certainly appears, in opposi- 
tion to the Egyptian philosophers, to have sided with the Jewish 
Lawgiver in the notion that the creator was a good and benevolent 
Jieing: for he lepreseuts the uuiveise as the woik pf the Supieme 
God : and he styles him on many occasions, 6 uyatQog. as if he in- 
tended to repel those who gave him the character of evil. In his 
Tima?us them is one passage particularly worthy ol notice: 
xm jflev auTO xar Zwv eve^ojjrrf, tvLv a1£/a>v $saov t ysv6fJLevov styuXfJLct, 6 yevvij- 
<rag iraTrjp yycttrQi] r«, xpi svQpavQeig errt Sij paAAov qjjlqiov irgog to or apse- 
8|J y/xa eirBvevoytrev a7regyai<rct<r$a j. TlM. p. 480. 

l. e. “ When he saw the system Jiving, and put iii motion, and 
now become the image of the eternal gods, the father who pro- 
duced it was gUd, and being delighted , lie meditated to lender it 
still more like the model* of his own peifecticKis.” The spirit, if 
not the language, heie displayed, is extremely like that of Moses, 
Gen. i. 3 1 : “ And God saw every thing that he hud made, and 
behuld.it was very 'good.” , * 

Nov . 1\317 : JOHN •JONES. 
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CAMBRIDGE TRIPOS, 1803. 


AiGYPTUS. 


Quis dolor cxagitat mcntem, cum passibus oras 
Niliacas peragro leutis, ceruoque supeibos 
P^ramidum tumulos, pompai monmnenta velusta? 
Infclix regio! \eteres lit tenipus liouorcs 
Pundit us cioitit ! Vos, quotum pectora tiirgent 
Ambitione levi, cwcaquc libidine lama'. 

Hue agile ! lias paid urn mlcnti spectate ruinas ! 
En, ubi tin ilia* pi i sc is atatibus tubes 
Artibus ingcnui? celebres, opibusquc potent?*. 
Impel i urn late tenuenml, fiagmina tautum 
Muroruni ivstant, el nil nisi nominis iiinbia! 

Sod quamvis, jKg\pte, guas non ariiplms alto? 
Sceptra polcstalis, q uadi vis vestigia cupola 
Splendoris penitiis p> rieie extincta pnaris, 
Attainen ire juvat, irgiiiquc videre ruinas, 

Quod gentes supra quondam caput cxtulit omnes. 
liiicida riortiinu* series! ubi piima per orbem 
Obscurum radios ftecunda Soiciitia Jud;t, 

Erroris pepulit nebulas, vitainquc per arles 
Kxcoluit; prinium taiisas cognoscin'? lenrni, 
Occulta* et doeuit JSarura? oxpouere leges. 

I lie ctmui coe pit Sculpt ura am mare figurant 
Exanimcui, et vivos de martnorc riucire vultus. 
Aspicc Pyiamirics, qua*, post tot sccula, tantos 
Tempons incuisus, jam nunc se ad sidcia tollmit, 
Hum positas cucuni geutes dclevcril ictas. 

Secula Musa libens dcnsis'oci ulta Itiicbiis 
Pisptcnt, et pugna.s roAigit> memo rare ciifcntas, 

Kt gra\u Murlis opus, sciicmque evolveie liistem 
Bellorurn. Carmen tamen Inc Regina Cauopi 
Patiltsper poscit, quae tells vicit amoria 
licroas, belli qaos nulla pencula possent. 

Hie CdL'sar victor, fugientes, oibp subaqto, 

II os tea duiu seqmtur, totus concessit amori, 
Emerita* Tama 1 laudisque oblitus hoiiesta?. 

Atque etiUid (iniseruni dictu) hie Antomus ullio 
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Iznperium mundi amisit, dap tat us iisdem r 
' lllecebris ; puduit nec vincula su/nere amoris. 

Nec tamcn annales opus est pervolvere priscos : 
Quid memorein hcroas veteres ? cum tcmpora nostra 
Ostendant exempla magis dilecta Britannis. 

Quain tumcf ex ul tans animus, quam fcrvct am ore 
Ingenti patna?, rnemorat dum fortia Musas 
Facta Bntannorum ! Quo tempore Gallia naves 
• Multa gcmens doluit submersas, spemque rcpente 
Disjectam, neque jam Nelsom nomine cessat 
Paljere, et nostra? reboanti fulminc Classis. 

Nec tantiini nostris sonuerunt iEquora factis : 

Arma quidem Bntonum terra incussere timorcm 
(ngcnlcm, et claros hie obtinuerc triumph os. 

Cenjo piocul lajtus campus, ubi lecta juventus 
Pcctora firm a gerens, et semper prodiga vita?, 
iEtcruas pepent hiuros ; hostisque cohortes 
Quas non id hi prius donuiissent agtnina bello, 
Lidocuit, nullo supciari IV 1 arte Uiitannos. 

Attamen hos gaudens memorat dum Musa triumphos, 
Et vox la'titia?, vultus bilaiesque parumper 
Tristiti* cedant. Periit spes alta Biitannum, 

Dux fortis periit fuso coiifectus ab hoste ! 

Colhgc Vcns opbs, virides, 1, collide lauros, 

(Triste nuuistetiiim) seilis florentibus orna 
Hcrois turn u I mil, dignos atque infer ho no res ! 

Claims hand unquaiii jactavit gloria nonien, 

Portior in tenues nec spiritus exiit auras. 

Desinc jam biudes heroum, Musa, referre. 

Nam minus hie jucuiida manciit, dmn vasta pererro 
Descitd, et pedibus Musa* vix pervi*<\ regna. 

Qua iiulli sei punt crepitanti murnuire nvi, 

Nec redolent fruticcs, nec rident gramma laeta, 

Nec lassis arbor jurdiidani porngit umbram. 

ITndiqm sed gressus hie anda tarda t arena, 
Perstriugitque oculos tonenti luminc fessos. 

Felix ! cujus iter sola ha*c incomivoda sistuut ! 

Nain si foite die medio jactJtur tttena 
. • Turbine tugranV, et nubes volvimtur opacie 
Pulveris, impations a-stus smvseque procella? 

Tandem despeians fato sue cii mbit acerbo, 
lnfausturnque diem "lameiro lu get inani, 

Impulerit patiuv dulces* cmn hnquerc finds 
Anri sacra fames. Nec fortunatior ille, 

Qui fugiat uubes, tempestalique supersit ; 
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I June fatum chidele manet; rfamque undique ftisi 
Annati miserum spoliant peiimuntque latrones.^ 

Anne minus crudele dedit JNatura procellis 
ingenium ? magis hisce furunt inortalia corda P 
() Natale Solum ! Salve, carissima tellus ! 

Anglia ! Laetitia quali mens visere gestit t 
Candentes scopulos, atque ostia tuta carinis ! 

Insula ter felix ! qua risu qblectat eodeui 
I jbertas huimlesquc casas atque atiia regum : 

Qua cunctos seque lex respicit, et sua cuique 
Keddit. Cui bello procul armorunique tumultu 
Largum fundit humo victum ditissima tellus : 

Cui fontes nunquam sitiunt ; cui jugera rident 
Frumcnto, et pecudes saliuut in collibus altis. 

Insula dives opum ! Pelagi Regina subacti, 

Incoucussa diu maneas ! Sub pacis amico 
Aries imperio vigeant ! Sic, Libera, perstes 
Adderc vim victis, et debellare tyrannos. 


observations; 

On the 2.9 th Ode , 3d Booh of Horace . 


T..K Alcaic Ode of invitation to Mcc«enas, I consider as one 
of the finest efforts of the Muse of Horace; and should be 
exceedingly glad to sec the only stan/a which labours under any 
obscurity, cleared from all reasonable dispute. 

In the K vp l i rati ones veterum aliquot Aactorum (p. !2:i8=2(j7) 
Marklaud gives the following conjecture of an ingenious fiicml. 

ill Carui. \xix. ,5. I ta huuc locum Jcgcbat et distingucbal, nt 
pridem forte nosti, AmiciJi Neater, cupilalis lVigenii Vir, A iro/aus 
liar (huge f o JLt axaprnjj, 

1 tripe tc moi a, 

Ut semper-udum Tibur , ct Alsuta 
Dedive contentp/ens urvum, See. 

Quo nihil vcrius puto : ad Tibur culm invhat Mucenatem Ilora- 
tins. Vulgo, erijjc tc morcc : Ne temper tidxim Tibur, &c. 
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Dr. Parr ■ with his usual warmth and energy has pronounced 
this to be “ n noble emendation and the reading is adopted in 
the text of Mr. Kidd's late edition of Horace. 

I am duely aware of the maxim, meliur conditio possidentis ; and 
must candidly allow, in general, that some probable account 
should be given, how the common lection stole in, before it be 
ejected to make room for an apparent stranger. To this how- 
ever, iii very strong cases like the present, one may venture to 
plead. Nullum ternpus otcurrit regi. 

For obseive the absurdity of the vulgar text. Ac, Neu, or 
Nee, whichever you take, must naturally place semper in construc- 
tion with contemplerc, and of course represent the vigilant mi- 
nister of Augustus as gazing for ever out of the windows of hi*> 
Esquiline Palace, like the veriest idler in Rome. 

Rut to the admission of the conjecture made by Mainland's 
fnrnd Hardinge, and of Mark land's explication in support of j f , 
two facts aie quite necessary, which may not he gratuitous]) as- 
sumed. 

i. The commentators boldly enough assert, that Meca j n<r- ok! 
enjoy from the Fsqiwlinc hill the very piospecl of 'Iib'.u, oi 
iEsuhi, and of the high grounds of Tusculum, which the common 
interpretation of the passage Acquires. 

I should like theiefore to know, on the other hand, whether 
fioni Horace’s house', if he had one, in the neigh bom hood of Ti- 
bur, ihc scenes of JEsula and of Tusculum were clearly in the 
laugc of that prospect also : that is, are Tivoli and Frascati with- 
in sight of each other ? 

ii. Rut had Horace such a house to ask his noble guest to r 

\\ hen Mr. Rradstreet 4 w as indulging himself iii a delightful 
pilgrimage fr< m Rome by the way of Tivoli to the valley of lu- 
cenza, the I )igcntia B of other days ; he seems to have concluded 
with the Abbe Dominico (p. if}.)' that 1 ’ Horace had but one Viilu, 
ami in the Sabine country, because the poet never mentions having 
ary property or demesne, but that bne. 

This conclusion, howpvcr plausible, docs not command my 


• British Critic. March 1794. p. 304.= C/««. Journal, No. XI. p. 99. 

* Vide The Sabine Farm , &c. Mawinun. 1810 . 
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assent; and whoever m ill take the trouble to consult the following 
passages, can liaidly fail, I*tliink, to discover that Tibur was* not 
like Pranesle the mere estiva deliciez to our poet, nor like distant 
Tarentum dearly loved but seldom visited, not t \et like Bane 
resorted to for its climate or its baths, but a favorite spot of regu- 
lai and usual Residence. In his Episl/es, when he apologises for 
his long absence hoin Home, Tarentum is mentioned, but Tibur 
is meant. 

vi». 44, 5. Mi/u jam mm regia Ramu, 

St d vacuum Ttbui placet , out tmbellc Tumitum. 

oi if he accuse himself of whimsical hunioui, the whim oscillates 
betwixt Borne and Tihur. 

VIII- J‘\ Ramie Tibur arnrm rentusu «, Tibur t Romam. 

In the lvth hook of Odes , the matter strikes very palpably. Tibur 
was at that tune the scene of his poetical labours, 

ii. ‘11 • ’151 — — — Ego, apis jilatuuy ? 

Mare ?nodo<juc 
Grata cut pent is t hyena per iabotem 
Pturimvtn, < irea ritnuts uvtd.ijue 
Tibur h 7 rpas ope row parvus h 

Carmmajinfio. 

N;n, mute than this : the woods and the water s of Tibur 
fashioned and inspired the soul of the poet. 

ill. 10 - ■ 12. Scd r]U4 Tibur aquu: fertile prufluunt , 

’ Ei sptssar nemainnt coma , 

Fmgent A' oho eat mine nob 'dem. 

Bt dubitamus adhuc ? Take then the undisputed authority of Sue- 
tonius at once. Vixit phirimum in zttessu nms sui Stihini nut 
Tiburtim; dom usque ejus ostenditur ana Tibmnt huiditm — 
that Tiburni Incus , (Cat mm. 1 . vn. 13) and the enchanting scenes 
viewed from it; which Horace on lus way to the babim- valley 
had often halted a day to admire, before he realised that invitation 
to Mecsrnas so beautifully lr commended b> his moial muse in the 
Ode now before us. 


riermnquc grata 1 divitihus vice* 
Mundaque parvo sul) lare piiupemm 
CoiitF, sine aulu’is etostre, , 

Sol licit am cxplitutie from cm. 

-2Sik Nor. 1817- 
K. S. Y. 

NO. XXXII. ' CL Jl. 
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•p.S. It^nay not be improper to state, that Mr. BratUlrtd \ 
Sabine Farm was published only in 1810, his excursion from 
Koine to Liciiiza took place in 1795- 

Mr. Forsytji , in the tenth year of his captivity at Valenciennes, 
contrived to give an English publication to those inastcily Remarks 
made in Italy during the year 180*2 and 1803. 

Phe passages, quoted below ffoin his book, were ceitainly not at 
hand, nor yet in memory, when the above letter was drawn up. 
Distinguishing by difference of type what appears to me to be 
principally erroneous, with very little comment beside, I shall now 
leave the whole question to the intelligent reader. 

fn settling the dates of the works of Horace, on which dates 
the present discussion very much hinges, Dr, Huntley refers to 
Suetonius’s Life of the poet as decisive authority: so much foi the 
point of judgment, on which Mi. Foisyth lakes the other side. 

Luckily, however, from the hill of Tivoli, Air. Foisyth tells 
us, as matter of com sc, that he saw Frascati in the distance : and 
so‘ much for the point of fact, which, for want of an eye witness 
to appeal to, I ha vi^ timidly and doubtfully proposed. 

« 

Pp. 271,2. “ Turning lomul the woody hill of Cali I us, we 
passed by two convents whcie two gicat poets are said to have re- 
sided. Catullus's Mila is asceitained by his own minute descrip- 
tion of the place, by excavated marbles, and by the popular name 
of Truglia; but it is not so evident, that Horace possessed any 
house at Tivoli. lie might muse occasionally at Tib nr, just as he 
studied history” [read lioinoi] “ at Prtenc&fe. he might admin- 
tfm nelreat , ju\t as he admires that of Tarenlufh . Hut the Sabine 
faim, where the well, and the ruined fane, and ever) little object 
around, has th it importance which a poet would naturally give to 
hi.s home, has nothing to repfesent it within twelve miles of Tivoli " 
[No one says otherwise.] “•Horace calls that farm his only 
•possession” [iri tho sense of estate]; u ami surely wc may believe 
' die post himself lather than a Biographer whose very name is dis- 
puted.” i 

P. 273. “ Hie Inli’of "1'ivoli is all over picture. The town, the 
villas, the ruins, the rocks, the cascades, in the forc-giouud ; die 
Sabine hills, the three Monticclh, Soiacte,^ Frascati, the Cam- 
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RomUn Inscription (ft Tarragona. 

pallia, and Atonic* in the distance : these ini in a suc< cssion of 
landscapes superior, in thc.jlelight pioduccd, to the richest cabinet 
of Claude s. Iivoli cannot be de«eiibed: no tine poitiait bf ft 
exists: all views alter and embellish it : they aie poetical tianda- 
tioiib of the matchless 01 ij>inal/ T * 

Enpr tc morj' ; 

TH srmper-iuiuin J'lbur ct Esuhr 
Dedivc cotucinplem nrvuni. et 
Telecom |ue;:i ParntuU 1 . 


HOMAN INSCRIFHON AT TARRAGON A** 

Multa reiwsccntur, qua • jam cecidcrc. — Hor. 

Aisbff \blt with my promise, 1 send you a copy of a "Homan in- 
scription lately chi" up at Tarragona. It was discovered, along with 
upwards of forty others, in consequence of a battery having been 
thrown up by our soldiers about three hundred yards from the walls of 
that place. Other, and more considerable, relics of Human fabrica- 
tion and design, were found theie at tile same time. The chief of 
these were, a Mosaic or tessellated pavement, the re in a ms ol a cirrus 
and ampilhcatre, and an aqueduct, which is in a veiy good slate of 
preservation. This informal ion, along with tip* inscription, was given 
me by a particulai lneiid, who received it frou*.’a near relation, resident 
some little time ago at Tarragona. When 1 last saw linn, he had pro- 
mised the inscription to another publication ; and oil this account I 
found some difficulty in persuading him 1o give me the use of it for 
ihc Classical Journal. Whether it has appeared any where else, or 
not, I am unable to say. Be that as it may, llic'iuscrtioii of it in your 
Journal will not be the me-tju of taking up any Mipti abundance. of 
room The slab is in the foim of a rectangular parallelogram, whose 
height i*> thirty-seven inches, and base twenty -five. 


L- Pl<:nPERN\K!j 
NVMIMANO || 
liTiTI Vino 


• AVGVSTAI. .1 


|i 


Tr CLAVDIVS Jj 

AMIANTVS j 
* ! 
•amIcooptim 

=_-^.-_==yl 


<• 


* 1 T hi^ article was wiittcu as Jung ago as ftfll., but having been misplaced, 
could noL be inserted sooner. Ed. 
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For PERPFRN/K we ought fierliaps to read FFRI’ENNd.. Men- 
lion is made- of Romans of this name {>y Livy, Plutarch, Paterculus, 
Valerius Maximus, and others. It is very likely that the mistake may 
exist upon the stone itself, as it is a fact well-known that the ancient 
letter-cutters were frequently very illiterate men. Consult, among 
others, who have treated on this subject, Cellarius, in his Orthographic 
Latina . We find on record the name of M. Perpenna, who was Con- 
sul with C. Claudius Pulcer, in the years 6'J4 and G()‘! from the 
building of the city. It may be worth the while to observe that Ains- 
worth, in giving his name oil the first occasion, styles him iVrpernu ; 
which may have been occasioned by the circumstance of its being so 
read 111 some editions of Livy. Tile inscription, at full, run', thus: 
LUCIO PKRPENNAl NUMISIANO SRXTUM VIRO AUttUS 
TALI TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS AMIANTUS AMICO OITFMO The 
name of the imm who put up the stone, stems to he ot (ireek origin 
(uju'avTos). Ue was pVohahly a naturalised (ireek. 44 AuguMalts, 
qui primus onlines ill hello duct bant/' Vegct, dr Ur Militari. 

A. A . 


AX IMPORTAiNT PASSAGE OF PJIOTll'S 
CORRECTED. 

The following passage of the learned Pliotiiishi s engaged a con- 
siderable poition of attention amongst learned men: and a lew 
leinarks upon it may deserve a place in the Classical Jt.aniuL 
Speaking of Justus of Tiberias, the rival of Josephus, he says. 
Ihbholhcc. Cod. ’Apysrai rrg Icrrogl ocf onto Muhtsc* 

‘sAsvrJjc’ Ay plirza, rou effioaov ph with Tr t g olxtas Up 
’ I'cj'oal&v |3$t:riA evtriv' o ; irotplXot&s pev rrpi upyrp 
W \sgwvrjc, x»i St* / xiAXov Itt* OvcTffUGtavov, i 
TpiT’jQ Tgauz/'V, o'j xa* i) iVt op 1st xotTshrfav. 1 

In tins passage Agnppa the younger is represented as baling 
lived to the thud year ol Tiaj.in; and Justus as baling continued 
liis lustoiy to that pci tod. Now Josephus, in hi 1 ' hte, notices this 
histoiy of lus »ival ; and it appeal s veiy evident that Agrippu had 
died at least ten ycais before J i ajan began to irign. His winds 
aie the following. • El &£ ftctppeic a usutft uTtaVTUtV <rjyysyc>oi$svxij Otc 
t», fcivTwv Ousmciffioivov xai Ttrou reiv auToxpstTopoov rtf Trulspov yci/Q- 
fxhwv, x«l /Sxo’iJ.sa* \AyayitT% nepiov T r ,$ Iti 9 xx) twv hcysvO'JC xozu i) 
rzivTcov, a'/Ocwv ty,s * E.X?sr,vtxr,i it xiCiixc h ri 7rAe*c rzov yxovrcvv, n'V jo roptuv 
rox si$ pezov; irgb yxp eixoaav lzu>v c e/r£ ysypuppsw jV, xai nap £i- 

cItcm speK \=$ zr,c xxpifizl?' tjjv pxgzvgiuv an j$‘p=oJ)xi. wvl oVc ixe mt p=v 
cux en siffi psQ* ^asuv,* & f ou vopltfis, 7 didpp^xxc, Joseph! 

Vita. $. t >. i ). i( If you me confident that you have itlated these 
events better than any oilier wi Her, how came*yoti not to bjim 
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your uui rativc before* iht; public, vvfnle Vespasian and Titus, the 
generals m chief of the war, stall while Agi ippa and his iarfidred, men 
extensively versed m the liteialure of (jrceic, were jet amoug the 
living. Tor you withheld jour history above twenty years, thus 
declining the testimony of all those, who fiom then own ‘know ledge 
were able to sanction Us tiulli. But now, while they aic no' more 
among the Jiving, you have ventured to publish it, as being no 
longer liable to be refuted.” • 

At ihe close of Ins Antiquities Josephus bespeaks the indul- 
gent col his readers for annexing a shot t memoir of his own life 
and family. This memoir, theielore, is but an Append iv of the 
Jewish Antiquities, composed and published at the same lime with 
that immortal production: and he is express m declining that he 
finished it the l.5lh year of Donutian, about live and twenty years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, or the close of the Jewpvli War. 
Now it is cleat from the above, extract that A^uppa lived about 
twenty ymi s alter the same event. Tor while Vespasian, Titus, 
Aguppa, and his kindred were alive, Justus declined publishing Ins 
bistoi), and suppressed it oil this account above twenty years. 

Thus, the asset Uou oi Photius, as the language now stands, is 
grossly enormous* but bis text is assuredly crumpled, as it .is 
extieim |\ .mpiobable that a writer so learned and accurate as 
Plioljus could have been guilty of so great u» blunder. . And it is 
remarkable that the change one letter m the te\t will give the 
whole a different meaning. 

The litle of this woik of Justus was “ The Chronology of the 
htngs-ol Judah.” 'The wutei begins with Moses, who was virtually, 
though not nominally, a king, and ends with Agtippa, the last kuig 
of tin Jews, ixq^etcu rr^ i<jTopta$ utto Maxretns, xar«A»jysj C* eu,$ 
T-hvjTYiC 'Ayplmru. The lust < biuse is not Cireek, nor can a corre- 
sponding expiessiou be sense in any language, “lie ceases so fai as 
the death,” or, “ be ends until Llie death ul Agrippa.” The title 
Jious that the principal object of Justus was to ascertain, and 
enumerate the several Jewish kings, in connexion with the leading 
events of their mgn : and the term uppropuale to him as a (hr quo - 
fagist. was xstT aXeyai. “ He began lus history from Moses, and he 
in succession numbers the kings of Judah till, the death of Agnppa 
die last of them.” His lustoiy, thus far finished, lie published 
after the death df Agrippa. and to this publication Josephus icfcrs:- 
But it does not follow that, as he lived someyeais longer^ he dul^ 
not continue his history of the Jews; his purpose, possibly, being 
to publish an annual account of their state aiyi suifeiings under the 
Roman emperors. It is observable, moreover 1 , that where Photius 
speaks of Justus lie uses the present tense, as speaking of a history 
then extant, but employs a past tense, when speakiug of Agrippa. 
It is natural, therefore, to refe r rsteuTa, not to Agiippa, but to Jus* 
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lus himself. The whole passage will then «fcin<l thus: 11 He begins 
his history with Moses, and numbers the kings to the death of 
Agrippa, the seventh that reigned in the family of llerod, and the 
last that ruled over the Jews, having received his kingdom under 
Claudius, aiufcmgmcnled it under Nero, and still more amply under 
Vespasian ; he dies in the third yearol Tiajan, w here his histuiy ter- 
minates.” The last clause, u where history terminates/’ makes it 
cj ident that Pliotius meant tlifi author, when he used the verb 
rsXsvroi : and this renders the whole clem in itself, and consistent 
with tmth. 

NowJ it is surprising that many of the learned, such as Scaliger, 
Noldius, (irotius, Hutson, and Winston, instead of silting the sup- 
posed assertion of Pliotius, have leceived it as tiue, and were 
hence thrown upon the most impiohuble conjectures respecting the 
time in iVhicb the works of Josephus appeared. One of these was 
that the Kpaphioditus, to whom he dedicates his Antiquities, was 
not the wcietary of Nero mentioned by Suetonius and Dion, but 
auothei who flourished under Trajan. In an caiiy number of the 
Classical Journal 1 have shown that this same Epapluoditus, who 
was also the mastei of Epictetus, was an illustrious conveit to the 
Chiislian faith J will shortly recapitulate the circumstances which 
prove this .mpoi taut fact. 

I'roin Suetonius njid Dion Cassius it seem* yroba hie that Kpu- 
phroditns u;^ a believer: foi both these join his death With that ol 
Clemen*, who suffeied for his conversion. [Suet. c. 14. iy. Dion, 
lib. 77- 14 ] From Josephus we might also conclude that he was 
a convert to the Jetc'is/t InUi / ntioim, as the gospel was then called. 
Tire licatheiis who "i ejected Chiisliauil), rejected also with affected 
contempt the hue history ot the Jews, and adopted with aviditv the 
falsehoods propagated by Apion and others lespectiug their oiigiti. 
Nor can ur find a criterion by which we can ascertain with more 
piobabihty the feelings of a heathen respecting Clnist, than the 
pail he took with legard to the history of the Jdws. All the ene- 
mies of Jesus adopted the expedient of calumniating his nation; 
while those only, who were favorable to him and his cause, widicri 
to know the truth. On this .side of the question we see Kpaphio- 
dilus firmly enlisted, For Josephus, wear the dose of his work, 
thus writes, “ To thee, Kpaphroditus) who lovest thetmth , and to , 
' those who, like thee, wish to know our laws and nations, I dedicate 
-this book-” ' 

* The apostle Paul, waiting from Home, Phil. i. 4. declares that 
his bonds in Christ wore made known in the whole yttlare, and lie 
presently mentions Epaphrtnlitus by name, as one who had hazarded 
lus life in the service of Christ. An3 here the name, the time, the 
place serve to. identify the friend of the apostl^ with the patron of 
Josephus. 1 
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The words 1 of thp Apostle, llioi^gil not a studied encomium, 
lep resent Kpaphiodilus distinguished by smeeritv, firmness, 
and magnanimity ; as haviitg not only impaired huAealth, but 
risked hi» very existence, by attempting to shield his illustrious 
friend from the bigotry and malice of ins impciial master : and Jo- 
sephus affirms of him, that " lie displayed a uiiad wonderfully 
powerful, and an inflexible adherence to virtue meaning no 
doubt by “ viitue,” that hioli integiitv, that superiority to the 
woiJd, and even to the* fear of dfealh, with which the Gospel in- 
spired its early votaries. 

In the first and second centuries the notion 'ceins to have been 
general, that a convert from Heathenism engirt immediately to re- 
linquish his station in society, especially it engaged in pursuits mi- 
ller the Emperor, as inconsistent with the vntiies of Christianity. 
Clement acted up to this opinion, and his .seclusion hi ought upon 
him the imputation of “ the most contemptible liicrturi*.” Kpu- 
pliroditus followed an opposite course; and he thus incurred the 
suspicion and displeasure of the church at Philippi, w lieic they 
4i heard that he. was infirm," meaning, not that he was sick in body, 
hut infiini in the faith, vid. Horn. iv. iy. The Apostle takes up 
the term “ infirm," and, agreeably to his usual manner, applies it 
in a new and energetic sense, to set foilh his uriguanimity and 
jjeid in the cause of Ins divine master. “ Lor lie was indeed m- 
fiini, so as to he near death . y His inf'iimity was only an mipaiied 
health, arising from faligm* and anxiety, and a noble delei ruination 
to inecl death in the service of Christ, lint Provident e intei posed 
and averted the fuiy of the Emperor: and lie was thus restored to 
f<* the comfort and support of the Apostle, lipaphroditus na- 
turally wished to visit the Christians at Philippi, thus hop- 
ing to dissipate their prejudices against him. With this wish the 
Apostle concuired : and having delegated him, he calls upon them 
to receive him as a man of deeds, and not a man of met e profession 
in Chiist. 

The language of our Apostle, when speaking of Epnphroditus, 
is deduced by association liom Ins occupation under Nero ; and his 
object was to do away the odium attached to those names by applying 
ihrtn in a secondary, metaphoiital sense to his character as a be- 
liever in Clnisl. i'ioni being a soldier under Aero, St. Paul styles 
him “ my feltow-boldier.” Tn reference to liiu being a minuter of, 
or attendant on, the ICmpeior, he calls linn “minister of my 
wants.” As “ the slave of Nero," a reproach his conduit might 
have brought upon linn cum from his mistaken friends, the A jos- 
tle in liis letter to the Colossians faitftg; designates him as tli$ 

“ slave of Christ," meaning, that while lie- appealed as the servant 
of a tyrant, lie was really the servant of that diwne Muster, whose 
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service was perfect freedom. As a minister of' State, Bpaphrodi- 
tus possessed authority and wealth, ai»d he nobly employed them 
in supplying the necessities, and protecting the person, of his il- 
lustrious friend. u Foi the work of Christ he was near death, 
having hazarded his life to fill up the deficiency of your service 
toward me.” Some of the believers at Philippi had doubtless the 
means of lelieving his wants, and perhaps by their influence and 
connexions at Horne materially to,aid the Apostle. But they ne- 
glected then duty, at least in pait: and the Apostle delicately r<- 
munis them that tlic mail whom they disparaged for not holding 
forth his profession to the world, had the merit to supply their ne- 
glect in bdth these respects. 

J0J1 \ JOSES. 


ORCIIOM KM AN I NSCRIFriON, 

vkom Til r. o uns in al in uu. nuiriMi ju si,r 


1 . ap^ovro* 6 v epyopLsvv Qwapyio [jlsi 

2. yog ct'hoLTiXopLEVuu ev Xs Ys'harir} /as 

3. voitolo apyeXam [xetyog nparto o/ag 

4 * Xo ya eojSaiAu FsXanr^u xr t rrj i TfhKi sz 

5. yOfJLSVLWV £7Tl Sfl XeXOfJWTrrj S'ifito 

6. Xo£ Trap rag nohtog to Sayeioy anav 

7. xar rug o/AoXoyi*£ rag rsbsurag'Q'j 

8. vapyio upyovrog fiewog Oe^o ufam 

9 • kT) our fiQsiTiETvi auTU eyi ouQev nap ray 

10. ttoXiv a?sX ansyi nayra nspt na vrog 

11. xr) anofii^oav^i rr) ?roXi r tu eyoursg 

12. rag opLohoyiag etfJLev non bsSopCs 

13. vqu ypopov eojSaAu sniyopuag Vsna 
14*. nsrrapa foouetnn erouv innyg Siaxa 
1 5. Tir/j Fixari npofiarvg o’ouv Tjyu$ 

16. Xir^ apj^i t«* ypoVcu o eyiaurog o /asto. 

17. Qovapyov a^ynvra spyQ/xeyirjg aaro 

18. ypaQecrQir) 8e eu0aj>Xov xar eviaorou 

19« tfxaerrov nap rou raaiav rov vo/juo * 
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20. vo tv T<3t rs xetujU,afot raiv 7r^o0aTa>v xij J 

21. rav r^ywv x?j Tav*j3ouajv xoj rav 4T7Tftiv x*/ 

22. xa riva a<ra/xa itDvdt xr t to xXeiflo^ jus* 


23. aTroyoavpsT^ai 3= 7 rhiova rwv yeypu[*, 

24. fJLsvmv bv T7j (rrjvyxcopsHTt y 8s xa Tl£> 

r, to svvo/xiov e'j/3a)Xoy o (psiTi 

7<tg to)U ep^orjLSViMU aoyoupiw 
^rsTrapaxovra SfijSfoXti xa5 s; 

ViOtTiTOV X* TOXOV < pSpST(t) OpO E* 

xot£ (xvug gxaoTTaj xara fxeiva 
rov X7j efX7rpa)cTog s<tt^ 1 -VP 

iojN i:p m 


2£ b *.#*** 
26. ***** 
27. ***** 

O f v$ # ##*## 

29. ****** 

30. **** 

31. ***** 


* 

\ 


Read, 

21. xy] (i. c. xal si) 

22. pa) (i. e. /xij) 

24. su rrj <ro'jy%ropsi<ri. r n as xa rig 

2 5. E;x 7 rpaTTrj tov syyojjuov JiSjioTiw^ os /JsiA- 

26. sVnj y] 7roA.ig Tiov 'Kp%Q[ASVunv apyauplro 
27* [xvag TTBTTOLpaxwTfK K'jf&toTw xaf} % exotir- 

28. tov sviaurov xr, roxov <psosr«i Soa^- 

29. [Mag . . . Ta£ [t.vrxg kxaarrag xara fJLsivot, 

30. exaTTov x^ sijLTrpaxrog so"roi 

* 31- xar tcoj raiv 'Ep% ojxev/ti>v vopLtog* • 


1 • ’Vl^ovTOs 5V 'OoXOjix.t.v." O’jva^ow, yjtij— 

J voc 'AXxKxopLSvlov, ey £1 ’EAaTsi'a ;U*- 
i. vo/roo M ^cAaciU, Ji^vo* npwTQu' ’ Ofxo - 
J-. Aoy/ac EdfltjjXcy ' Ehstreiulw xot) ttj ttoAsi *0f- 
5. ^ojUrgv/aiv/’i^TrsiS^ xgxojU'iOTat Eo/3on- 
0. Ao$ wae^a T>jf 7roA?a;5 to Sdveiov away 
7. xara ra? ofioKoylotg rd$ re&eltra^ 0y- 
* 3. vagpgou oipX'Qvro; jiujvoj OeiAotSioo, 

9. xai oox (4*».) o$ff/A?i^< au^w Iti ou£ev 7rapa rijy 

10. 7roA<v fijAA* ankyii navrot ns g* ^rayroj, 

1 1 . xai d 7 ro§ 55 coxa<ri rjj no\*i oi e^ovTej 

12. ray bfioXoy lot;' Eilvou npoc* SeSo'/xe- 

13. vov xgovov Evfiou\cp enivopLlas, enj , 

14. TSTTOtpX , /Souori (TUV r^TTO^ SlIJXO- 

lo. <noti$ eTxocri, npofiotTOts <ruv aifi ^1- 

16. Aiai5.’'3^ff* row XS® V0U • 5 v * ayT ^> ® -^JT« 

IT- Ovva^ov 5px 0VTa 'Op%ofM,ev!oi$. f Ano- , 
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IS. ypifzO-Qxt 8s Evfiovtov x.ar moturw 
1 y . ekatTTOv s 7r stqa tov TatfLtxv xot) tov voftoa- 
20. vr ( v Ta Tr kuuflUTX t tiv irpofruT'JM xai 
*2 1 . t (jdv aiytuv koti twv /3 orLv not) tuiv "hnrwv, xav 

22 . tivx dvyuux cZtj, xgl) to ntirflof fjLf) 

23. urroygxfea-Qu, os nXs'mot. rdiv ysypafi- 

24. fxtvajv sv r> j (ruy^a)pr t trsi , ’ Edv 8? Tig 

25. Iju,7rparr>j to svvoulmv Ev/3o'jA®*, o$£iX- 

2fi. era* yj Taiv 'OpxCfJLSVtovy tkpyupfo’j 

27. jwvaj TeTTapaxovTa A’lijSotJXcp xa0‘ sxa- 

28. cror* tvia'/rov* j ai roxov QepsToo %p*X~ 

2y. \hxg rijf exxorTTfC xxtx pr/set 

30. EXoKTTOV, X«i SfJLTTpUXTOg eGTM Eufauh-JJ 
•»1. xara TOU5 TWV f OpY0fX£*/lC4iV viftwe. 

STELOLVPOS. 


INSCRIPTION 

O N T II Id TOMB O r A II R 1 A N . 


Thuoi ciii ilu* medium of your Journal, permit me to gratify a foreign 
<01 respondent, and an English antiquary, whose curiosity respecting 
' r The Tomb of Arrian ’ seems much excited. That I claimed the 
discovM v t)1 this monument, was announced in the Seventh Voluuni 
of sour wink, (No. \tll. April, 1813, p. 233.) and 111 other periodical 
publications. 1'or the satisfaction of those gentlemen abora-meutioned, 
it will, I trust he sufficient to gixe, 011 this occasion, a cops of the in- 
scription, ulmh expresses that, — ■** Arrian the son of Divdalsus 
died m the torts -eighth sear of his age/' —and concludes with the 
usual sated it t ion : — 

APPIAN02 
AOIAAAIOV 
XI n ETJI 
• MH 

XAltfi “ 

l must reserve for tlifc account of my Tiavels, (now far advanced 
through th* press) an engraved delineation, and a fuller description of 
this ■monument ; winch we are justified, perhaps, in attributing to the 
eminent wriler Arrian; < 1 $ it is situate not very far from Nicomedia, 
his biith-plaie, in Bithynia ; a country where, as it appears from Strabo, 
(lib. XII.) Meinnon (in Phot it ft 1 Idiot h.) and otheis, Aoi&a\<ro* or Ai/- 
<5 a A (jos was an ancient name of sonic celebrity. . 

December ^ 1817 - WILLIAM OLSELEY* 
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NO. XIV. 


Epitaph m Duo, nb Angeltf Maio, vcl alio ijuuris, tmpn 

reperta. 


ZxOTlG'J tov AxySou. 

fl ftiv'/*, 2£xg 7 Iq; ST ctfyiu J iv MaqoAuin 

A utLHi, agWT&'j'jrjt; g£ axis gy mktijujp. 

Sdiol. iV/riac gutoc ^y, Sc *r ’ EWo&'z a^ixoWvoc, y*v 

-roA tf uiXii TronjuaTa <?iv Ec£>j tjvi eyp«\f/£v, iv is rw Ff3£ouw ( .I/acaflum 

WVGfJLXfj fJL*VU>) TroXv iCr^aXtf. 


Ett\ Tlyma/'ic rou AAorotvflpwTT&y. 

I'lpWl xr7u;« , 'J7TO xA?*VOlCr Aop/v3ov 

A/apvaw^yoc fyltiKrr r j : *j\ ta fsve. fir) |L •* eAgaips' 

A«i yap ryci rrs, #: esJv, Tj^jijpa \lu)\ a *va)j. 

Scliol. Tipwv, jV/iFayflpctmic xaAovtuvoc, Sf \45^vi/r* a-y F%afit6ir r 
«v£paflei: 88 f 7roAAa£ tiv«£ C*e/3>j, ^i‘ovr,v avafijraiv. xsti 6^ gupury, 

„ ;roAAa /3i/3A*a Juyeypa^tv, 7va eiriS?/£sie waenv avCpyj7rGi£, cic a$A»jje 

iiaXc-*TO. TfArVTtvV £fc, TG*$ /3«p5«pOiJ Klfwfav TTGAlflpXlJCraf, 

«7r£0avf. 


shinfjcd to the Pen of a (ate learned Su ft professor at Cambridge, 
on the Exclusion of himself and a Jirothet -Scholar of Trinity 
( both at the head oj their respective pursuit'. — as senior Medallist, 
and senior Wrangle* ) fiomthi office of saying Grace on Trimly 
Sunday. J % 

Utiii ibant Juvenes duo 
Kipam ad ttumitieam forte; silenliuni 
Tristc ambos tent 1 !, et dolor : 

I .net (is causa eadum, culpa eaJtm ; Deu* 

Pleiio non dederat Jocjui 
Ore. at lingua minus congrua gutturi. 
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lit tornata inal£, invidet 
Ne verba sonent sesquipcdaiia. 

Tutu parflebile turturum 
Altcmo iucipjuul cum geimtu : — 15. (i Srelus 
Quid feci ui proprium huem, 

Ut rue tii/Juvenum sancte Pater, vetes 
Pransuns benedicere r ,f 
K. u Sprevisti quoque me : munciis at meinor 
Flamen tidus cram tibi.’ 1 
15 . “ At quamvi* mitii vox burbara Vandalimi, 

. Et ran cum souuit tjollium — 

R- u Quanivis et statu a sim taciturninr, 
lit inidtftm timeo loqui : >T — 

15. 44 Quainvjs ora inagis c.irdine di.ssona, 

. A cpio janua vei titur — 

R- €€ Quamviss me superat vrntiis et improbus, 
[ > er rimam tcuucin steepens — 

15. u Quaruvis me siipcrant Indica tympana, 

Incus pulsarc malleo 

It. iC Quamvis me *upc k iat pulhis avis queicns 
Si nido geiutiix abesl: ,T — 

15. 44 Non Havens meruit dedecus hoc. coma, 

A lit gressu<» pedis imparcs:” 

R. ^ N(‘c nos hoc tulimus jme, quia in gen*< 
Nostiis gratia non intet.” 

15. 44 At me Pythagoras seliget ul suiim, 
jlitirnfimque sileus bibain 
. Doctrinam fcx liquido fonte inatlieseos 
J{. “ At nobis lyra voxerit ; 

Dum, corvi veluti, grex alius stiepunt.' 


* Epitaphium in t'llium, Ulmo Insert plum. 

Mane Ego, quam, felix annis nielioiilius, LI mum 
Jpse maiiu sevi, T[bi, dilectisSirno Filj. 

Consecio in apternum, (iulielmej vooabitur aibus 
j[Ja?c tua, scrvabitqqe tuum per sipciila iionien. 

Te, Oenerosr Puer, nil miincris Lmjiis egeutem, 
r Fe, jam 4 perfunctum lielli Vita?que Jabore, 

KespCxit Dens, et coele£tibus intulit oris — 

Me tamen affliction, me cryisolabitur aegrmrr 
Hoc tibi, quod solve, quanquam love, muuus am oris. 
Quinetiam assidue hue vcniain, iieglectaque vita?, 

De te, care Puer/iueditando, tempore ducam. * 
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Saepe tuam recolens formalin dtilcesque loquelas, 

1 )ictaquc tani sacro et sapienti corde profecta, 

Quam festiva quidenl, et dulci condita leponv*- 
Et Te, qui nostris quandoquc, aecesseris lucres 
Sedibus, lioc oro : mcesti revcrere paientis, 

Nec tu spernc preces, quos hac super a r bo re fundo — 

Sit tibi lioiinivisa — sit mviolata securi — • 

Kt quantum Natura sinat, crescat innniinieiiturn 
EgTegn Juvenis, qui sa*v;f est morle pcremtus, 

Fortiter ob patnarn pugnando — Sic tibi eonstnns 
Sit Foituna Donuts — sit nulli obuoxia damno — 

Nec videas iniquani jucundi tunciu Nati! * 

U . C 


The following z cues tcerc written at /I inchest or School h if one 
of the most learned l* relates of the Chinch oj England and I re- 
Zand. • 


la/uus JMIator . vid. J oh inn c. xxxix. 

■ • 

0 

'Fun 17 aminos fortes validumque, pusillc, dedisti, 
Kobur Kquo mpidosquc pedes — atque aidua colla, 
I'ulmmibiis veslita, habilique micaiitia fa to ? 

Kti Belli loncain indutus et arnta — superbus 
Pondere tembili, giiditur tuudens giave ten am 
Alterms pedibus, nee leirilat obvia niessix 
C'uppidis mstuntis, clypeorum autfulgidus horror. 

Et nuiie iguescens’ narcs, et fnena recusans 
Fractu, tiennt dirum, el venientes piovocat hostes 
Jliniutu, absentesque it era ns tent lingula turnias. 

At simiil uptatum signum bibit aim bus a 1 ns, 

Et litui soi mere, in lit vi\ credulus, hah ! hah ! 

Feivere time artus — tunc tewdere terra retroisiim, 
Ir.que Lit us coucus$if # slrejjunt sibi suayiter anna — 
Quin, nunc plus tidens animi, jam roboie noto, 
Mordet limn uni indignans — renuit terrfire moven, 

Et gestit captarc fugaxpie metusque ul (datum, » 
Clainoremque, minus ducum, dira.^que cadentum — • 
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On leaving* tjharpham Park, for I rebind , at n pAlod of mud* 
political apprehension in that comthij. 

Caka Doymns, valeas ! caiique valcle Penates, 
jLdnus uikJc imlii r oiumbialis amoi ! 

Seu ms me lapiat tiuculuitu rebcllibus arnus, 

Si u soi (cm expcclct tutu sniecta xuani, 

His Laiibus — canit auguiium pnesaga m.d; mein 

I\> mens Ins Luibuh, non r«*diluius, ahit ! 

O piji i pes— < > aniaiula 1 Imnn et optare, propinquo* 
Kiicsiik jo u’tenra posse coire Duma ■ 

Punor nos ul>i pasrel spuitua artus, 

NoMiaquc nobilior cordu bestbit Ainoi. 

( . ( . 


id t ‘jiorcm Suam, in Insula Sanittc I uicenha mnimoramv> 
Sibi in Tortola desiderate expeitatam. 

O Spfma i a din." vnnas suavissinifi conjus, 

Ncc fid) incipias immeinoi esse vin. 

Solus in ingrata r* puto novns hospes arena 
Qua* formidanda* sit fibi rausa mora* 

Te sine, \i\ tarduin video ptocericre mensem 
• Dum varii mcntem stiingit imago mail 
Nc nitjdi juvenes te fors dulcedme tangant, 

Dum festi mcedis gloria prima ebon. 

Scu pelagi aubeas nietuenda pericula* sa*vi, 

Sivc pumas vigilem, languida febre, torum. 

Absint 1 ia?c oro ! et casti miln pignus amons, 

Quamipie veliis matrem, parva Carina, sum, 
lncolunu’s refeias! pars lia j c est optima liostri, 

Sic tibi ule feram imincra, iiumcn aijua 1 , 

Humpe niuia^atlarnaU Uxo/, mjji clanoi uni. 

Hue propeni celeiem ferre, Maria, pedem. 

Hie est quod grata* potent dare gaudui \ itu?, 

* Hie csL si desint cetera, fulus Amor. 

. . . T. BURROWS. 
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POKSOK’S CI1AH ADKS. • 

To a Lady ylta lad revived to marry iwue but a / 'krgyman. 
Oil my iirst 1 if kind foitune had placed me Willi \ on. 

We mucK my .second 1 might hope to obtain , 

1 might many you, were, 1 my whole, 1 it is true. 

But that marriage would only cmbilU r my pain. + 

To C/doc. 

My hrst s Midi more (torn Quaker’s piide, u 
At join most solemn duly, jT 
You keep, nor deign to lay aside, 

Ceil tiionirh it veil youi beauty ; • 

j\ly seiond s on your cheek, oi lip, 

Some pleasure might inspire, 

But, m your eye, or nose’s tip, 

Could ne’ei mflaine desite ; 

My whole y if you should entertain, 
l or vour unhappy poet, 

I piay tine, Cldoe, spare him paiu, 

And nevei let him know it. 

* 

To the same. 

On Cldoc's soft lip d my fust lo could be seen, 

No lovei on ear III v.ould sue foi )i»Ji kisses, f 
My next 11 on Fnim* life's tup oil hath been, 

Adoialimi to pay jo ilie nine rhyming misses - l? 

Mv whole lJ is the case ol each mettlesome blade. 

When al home he is peaceful ami quiet, 

’ But soon laid aside, if we e’er want hk aid, 

To quell, oi to join in, a riot. 

A mi her. 

My fust, 11 though you* house, nay, your life he defends. 

You imgiatefully use, like the wietcli you despise ; 

My set ond f K I say u with grief, c omprehends 

All die good, all llu- hiave, all the learned andvM.se. 

Ol mv whole , th I have little, or nothing to say, 

Kxcept that it tells' 7 the depiotiue of day. 

• 

* On a pat\ Voison had at that tune nothing fu depend upon L*nt u 'Pro- 
fessorship ol 40/. per untnnn, 

1 A son 3 A i>(,i-son 4 IYii son’s aversion tu Boly Orders s v til known. 
5 Your hat u Quakers move the h<tl f 4 o none. 1 At Church. 

5 Red, the t olour. ' J Hut-red, j 

10 A S( ub. T|1 A hard. 11 The iViiises. 1 1 A scab- hard. 

I+ A rur-dog. 11 it*. 16 The Cur-fiw. '< Query, toils. 
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, JUST PUBLISHED. 

< CLASSICAL. 

"Nos. in. and iv. of the New and Improved Edition of Ste- 
phens’ Greek Thesaurus are just published. Pr. 1/. 3s. 
each, large paper 2/. 10s. To be completed in about 24 Numbers. 
Of this pi eduction we cannot enter into particulars till it is com- 
pleted. In Mr. Di ruin's most interesting and superb work, the 
Bibliographical Decameron , we find the following observations 
on the new editiou of Stephens, which wc hope may be generally 
read and felt by our senators as well as the subscribers to the work. 

“The undertaking is arduous in the extieme, and pcibaps not 
a little pei ilous : yet let us admire the zeal, and love of ancient 
lore, which could have matured, and carried into execution, a pio- 
jeet so vast, so expensive, and lequiring such constant, uniennttmg, 
and (I had almost said,) interminable labour. 1 addiess myself to 
the candid, (he experienced, and the liberal; not to those, who, 
previous to (he publication of (lie first number, were sharpening 
their critical knives, and preparing oilier instruments of literary 
torture, wheiebv they flight inflict a sevpre wound, and cause pie- 
mature death to the undeitakiug ! English critics, 1 trust, like 
English soldiers and sailors, love fairer play than this. Nor can 
such attempts, after all, damp the ardour, or slacken the exertions, 
of those to whose conduct this ‘ moiiunieiitum acre perennius' if* 
entrusted. Let us tell an interesting and unsophisticated talc. 

“ A new Edition ot the Greek Thesaurus of II. Stephen the 
jfonngcr, must necessarily, in anv shape, be a tremendous under- 
taking; especially too, when one thinks of the multiplicity of lexi- 
cogiaplucul and critical knowledge which has pervaded the classical 
world, since the first appearance of that w'oudciful pei formauce. 
Only to give an impulse, or encouragement to the plan — only to 
bung the vessel to the water's edge, as it were — required spirit, 
strength, anil no ordinaiy assistance. In letters, i ucular notes, 
prospectuses, &c. announcing the ijaturc" and extent of it, it cost 
the proprietors of the work not less than 1,500 /. Tlvs was surely 
bold enough ; for tdi svven hundred subscribers were subscribed, its 
progress would be uncertain, anil the, loss sufficiently dtcisive. 
Hojvcver, the plan ‘ grew,' and the subscribers multiplied ; and the 
names of not fewer than nine hundred and eight i/ five [1086] of 
them graced the covering of the first number. Such a number, to 
suck a work, is, I believe,, without a precedent : and well might 
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Loud Grenvilu:, the Chancellor of the University of Ovford, 
express a pleasurable pride in reviving the homage of the .Dedi- 
cation of the "new Thesat&us to himself. That Nobleman’s let- 
ter 1 to the Printer, upon the occasion of which we are speaking, 
does equal honor to Ins head and heart. Now comes l he glory of 
the design. Ail attempts which had been made towards a new edi- 
tion of Stephens’ Thesaurus, in Germany , Russia, Fiance, anil 
Denmatk, liu\c not only been icndcied aboilive ; but die materials 
for it, collected m those place*, have been almost voluntarily, as 
well as absolutely, poured into the capacious reservoir of A. J. 
Valpy. 

“ The manner in which this new edition is given to*the public, 
need not be specifically mcnlioinri. All the classical world are. 
aware of it; but, for comeliness and propoition, the nicer collector 
will betake himself to the large paper. In the small paper, the 
text looks abundant and honest to excess. It was the intention of 
Mr. Valpy to have struck off //nee copies upos vellum, at 3()0 
guineas each copy ; but the poison ing influence of that re- 
cent, hash, and ruthless act of Parliament, i expecting 
literary propei ty, which gave one copy of the best kind to the Bri- 
tish Museum, (the least pernicious feature in such act) diverted 
his intentions.” 

The va* antics yet open have been occasioned by the decease of 
some of the Subscribers. The price to ^urh as were not on the 
oiiginal list has been aheddv iniscd; and the Editors, according to 
the advertisement to No. in., mean, it should seem, slioilly to raise 
it again. We should recommend all public Libraries, in paiticular, 
to subscribe before the opportunity is lost, as only a .sufficient num- 
ber of copies have been printed to cover the subscription. * 

Elogiutn Johannis Meeimanni, auclore lleni. Coust. Cras. 
Amstelodaini. 8vo. 1817- pugg. x. + 12.). 

Ironogiaphie Uomaiuc, par le Chevalier K. [{. \ isconti ; pre- 
miere partie. Paiis: de l’iuipi line lie de Didot. 1817. foimal At- 
lantique. 

Albertina Magni Piicatus Zaeriugo Baden«is Univeisit.itis Litc- 
rarum nomine initium lectionum publicamin, ad 21. Apniis, 1817. 
iudicit Dr. To. Leon. Hug, Qrdinis Thcologortini Dccanus. Ac- 
cedit Lucubiatio de Oralione Ciceroms pio Mai cello, Fnbnrgi. 
1817- 4to. pagg. 22. 

Lucie TIoKtenii Epistohe ad Diversos, quas ex editis et ineditis 
Codd. collegit atque illustravit lo. Franc. Boissoimde, A credit 
Editoris Commentatio ad inacriptioncm Graecam. Paris. J8.I7. 8vn*. 
pagg. viii.-Vo.SS. 

j 1 ■ - J * 

1 bee Classical Journal, No. vni. p. 513. 

NO. XXXH. . CLJL VOL. XVI. ilC 
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The Dissertation is de’dicat^d to a beamed Fellow or Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the Rev. Pf P. Dobree. 

We shall givs extracts in a future No..* ' 

De Mythologia Grficcorum antiquissima Dissertalio, scripta a 
God. Hermanno. Lips. 1817. 4to. pagg. 3ti. 

Arati Phsenonfena et Diosemea, quibus subjiciuntur Eratostlie- 
nis Catastcrisim : * Dionysu Orhis lerrarum Dcscnptio; Ruii 
Arieni utii usque poet® Metaphrases. Curavit notasque adjecit A. 
Matthi®. Francf. ad M. 1817. 8vo. \>agg. vin.+ 398. 

0011161^118, Comes Biieiniensis ; carmen. Arguruentum ex his* 
toria S. Ludovici a Tomilheo sciipta desumUun. Sequitur al- 
t:rum earthen cui inscribitur : IIoIIuikIiu a Ludovico M. debellata. 
Paris. 8vo. I8J7- pagg. 55. 

Le Bouhcur de I’Ktyde, discnurs en vers, et aulres Poesies; 
par Cl>. Lowm. Pans. 18 17. l2i»o. pagg. via. +214. 

We announce in the Vlasdatl Journal ibis volume, because it 
contains some very elegant tiundatious, or imitations, of Ovid, 
Propertius, Tibullus, Horace, and Anacreon. 

Recheiches I Jistotiqucs et Ciitiqucs stir les My stores du Paga- 
nisme, par AL le Buivu de Saiute Cioix : secondc Edit. levuc et 
coirigee par M. le Bar. Silvcstre de Sacy. Pans, 18 1 7. 2 vol. 
8vo. T. i. pagg. lxviii.+472: T. li. pagg. 8.30. + I 13. 

Etablissement du Lycee Richelieu si Odessa, fonde par un uka.se 
de S. M. L’Empercnr*de Pontes les Russies, en date tin 2 Mai, 
18 17. Pari9, 1817- in fol. pagg. 50. with beautiful plates, &c. 

Memoiie sur les Medaiiles de Mannus fiappees a Plulippopo- 
lis; par Toclion d’ Annecy, &c. Paris. 1817- 4to. pagg. 57. 

To this Memoir is added: Notice sur line Medaille de lTjn T 
pcrctir ldtapianus. 

La Satire de Su/plcia tonfre Domitieu : traduite en vers Fian- 
5:1 is avec ties notes par Ch. Monnard, mmistrc tlu S. Ev. Pans. 
18 If). 8vo. pagg. 6*8. 

Inscripcwnes Homan a 5 que existen en Menorca, y otias lda- 
tivas a la misma, sacadus de varios escritorcs, supfidas e duatradas 
en quanto se ha podido, por el Dr. D. Juan Ramis y Ramis, 
de la Real Academia dela 11 is toria, 8t c. Mahon. I H 1 7- 8vo. pagg. 
208 . ^ • . 

Second Mef noire ,sur la valeur, dus$loimaies de compte cbez 
lcs v *peuples de l’Antiquite ; par M. Ic C. Gamier, .assonfc libre 
del’Acad. Royale des inscriptions.et Belles Lettres. Paris. 1817. 
4to/pagg.*xvi, +44. 

Chiefili Sarnii quae supersunt collegit et illustruvit; de Chccrili 
artatc, vita, et poesi, ^lis-que Qfcerili dwseruit Aug. Ferd. Na> 
kius. fnest de Sardauapali Plpigranimatis disputatio. Lips. 1817. 

8 vo. pagg. vi.+290. 
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I ' 

'Ofiypw 'ftuaSof fjjftlot ft fLsr efayfasaiv 7Fu\uid>9 hc tl veqv. *Ex- 
8flo-i^ RoAunr/*. Paris. 1817. paggj 1 . ptf -f 134. (The editor ip said 
to he the leaiued Dr. Corky.) 

Ox\a <r<ri'>s Nofioderrix, truva^oiT/xeynj avo tiiafopov; vofjwShcis 0o»- 
\aur<r!ou$ Eupcvirxixo'j$, xx) irXouriff fJLsvrj an* 8ix$opou$ <pu Aarro juiva; 
(ruvij fls/af, 8ix 6$ijyi xv xx$s vaunxou xu\ sjuwropixc# ; tt agx xa.7t*Tav 

JVix. A'ffitAi, ex vYjiou ZaxvvQo’j. 9 Ev Thivvif, 7% A. 1817- 8vo. 

'OSijyja Ha\&<r<ru$ 9sMpv)T4xy xx) irpaxrixyj, <ruva^poi<rp,evy\ diro hx- 
$opov$ iTrttTTYifxovx^ <ruyypx$£ i{ QdLkxTfriovs] xa) wAoyTjo’|X5V)3 /z.5 titatQo- 
povg £»0>]<rsi^ v 7T«^a row Qu\x(r<70ie6pnu xxveTxv Nix. Ks<tx\ rt. ’Ey Bjevvi). 
1817- 8vo. 

(These two woiks are not of the classical kind ; but w^j give the 
titles of them, it is interesting to know the scientific pro- 

gress of this classical people, the G iceks.) 

Considerations generate* sin revaluation dos Mommies Grec- 
hes & Romanies, et sur la valour de Tor ct de Faigtnt avant la 
decouverte de rAmciiipie ; pai M. Le Trount. Paris. 4to. pagg. 
vui. + 144 

Prospectus of an edition of Lro I) fa con us, a Byzan- 
tine Ifistoi tan hitherto unpublished . 

r u y. hisioi v of Leo J);acomis is an important supplement to the 
collection ol Uv /undue HLtonaus. Father Coinbcfis had according- 
ly meditated an edition,* and even put it Jo the pros,** but died 
bcfoie lie could execute Ins project; so that Leo's work is still un- 
published. It is picseived among the nianusciipts of the King’s 
library at Pans, and comprises the history of the reigns ot Uomanus 
the younger, Nieeplionis Phocas, and John Ziinisies (A. 1). 959- 
i>73). It gives many details i elating to. tin war which Swaioslau*, 
Grand- Duke of Russia, earned on against the Giecks about the 
year <)7 1 . 

The iminilicen* e ol'H. li. Count Homanzovk, Giand-Chan- 
cellor of Russia, and the mmiediate pa ti on age of the French 
government, have enabled M. Hasp, piofcssnr of Modem Greek 
at the lit tde $ per tale et Roy/de des tangues (Jnentu/es at Fans, to 
undertake the publication of Leo's history. The book is neatly 
printed. It will form one volume, wlhcli will also contain philo- 
logical and explanatory uc/tes, and the following iuedited works ; 

1. A treatise on Tactics, composed by order of the Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas. (***) 

• 

(*) & quando pace /emus uiptrnnte. — Uegia Lupma historic lij/zantiwfapanc 
neccssarm svpplemento , cum JjCoite Dun am) el* Alichacle Psello, regtum vere 
tnuhtphei titulo argwntnlum, juris pub ha regia rruwficcntw facuit , Cumbffis. 
noiis ad auctariwn noviss. Bibliothecae Onecor. Pair. I. 543. B. 

<**) Qua Leo Dine onus refert in histona , £ iijus purs typis Regiis jam edit a 
esl . Le Quien Orient. Christian. I. 355. D. 

(**•) See iabricu Bibliotk . prac. edit. Harks . VII. 6# 7. C. 
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£. A fragment of the history of* Joannes Epip/ianiensk on 
the wais ot the Persians and I Romans, from 1 a Vatican manu- 
script. (*) \ .• 

3. The Greek text of the letter of Theodosius Grammaticus 
on the taking ot Syracuse by the Saracens, published, but only 
in a Latin traiislulion, by Pnrro (**) and Diicange. (***) 

r lhe volume wiK be printed at the Royal press at Pans, and will 
make about 300 pages in folio, in two columns, one containing the 
Greek test, and the other a Latin translation. The size, the type, and 
most of the vignettes, will be the same as in the funner volumes of 
the Byzantine Nislouans. Some new vignettes will exhibit ill- 
edited re^iv/os and gtjuns, relating to the history of Constantinople. 

r Ihe price ot the volume, which completes the Byzanune collec- 
tion, will be 4-t francs, or 40 francs to subst libers, to be paid on 
receiving the book. 'Hie whole will be pnnled by the end of 1817- 
Subscriptions taken in by Messrs, de Buie, Booksellers to the 
King, and to the King's binary, Paris, Rue Serpente, No. 7- 
r l leiiUel and Wmtz, Pails, Rue de Bom bon No. 18, and No. JO, 
Soho Squaic, London. 

N. B. The Postage ot Letters must he paid. 

A Neat Edition of the (Ikkek Sf.pt r aui nt, in one Vo- 
lume* 8vo., the Text is taken bom the Oxfoid Edition of Bos. 
It may be had in *2 \ ol nines if pieferrrd. Price ll. os. 

Cokni.liajs Nei'(/s ; with English Notis and Questions. 
By the Rev. C. Bradley, M. A. Price 3s. dd. bound. 

The NioTiMAcur.AN Ei iiics, the Riir/rottic, and the 
Poet ip, ot Aius i oti.e, translated by Mr. Thomas T\y- 
lor. '2 VoU. 8 vo. IBs. bds. f 

A Concise (j it a m m a u ot the Rom a i c;, or Modrii n G u ee k 
Language, with Phrases, and Diaiooies on the most 
familiar subjects, compiled by L)i. Robertson, aflct a resi- 
dence ot some yeais in the Ionian Islands. Price 4s. fid. P2mo. 
bds. 

Chliizer of Heidclburg has published a German coircspon- 
deuce, which passed between him and Hermann, lispccting the 
mythology of Homer and Hesiod. Both men ranking so deserv- 
edly high on the continent, 'and. both being notonous antagonists 
of Voss, this little Upiisculum will e\$tc much interest, among 
the foreign scholars. ‘ * r 

Nouvcaux ex traits lies Viet, de Plutartjue. Texle Grcc, snivi 
d 3 uiv V ocajmlaire donnant le sens Ae tous les mots qui y sont con- 
tends ; Par C., A. l\ Pr^mion. Paris *J S 1 7- P2rno. pag. 84. 
£tfi'j\Aqs Aoyo; *6. Jtibylke Liber XIV. e^iitore ef mterprete 

■ ■ ■ — — — t 

(*) Commonly called Joannes Anljochenus. See Notu.es $ Ex trait* de 
MSS. VoL 8. /). 259. n. (2.) 

(**) Sicilta Sacra; T.d. p. 613-7. m % 

(***) Ad Sonora A /males. II. 87-93. 1 . • 
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• ^ 

An". Maud. Addilur se\lft» liter vt pars oc fa vi' curji multa ■ 
vucum et verstmiri vanetate. MMiolani 1817. 8vo. # 'pagg. 5fk 
A Brief Outline of aft examination of the Sostt* of Salomon : 
in xvIulIi man)' beautiful Piophecies contained in that Inspired 
Book of Holy Scripture air considered and explained Midi remarks, 
critical and expository. By William Davidson, lvsij. 8vo. Pr. 12s. 


JNOTPS TO COIUICSWNDENTK. 

We shall give in our next Col. Leake’s list of Greek Proverbs, 
as appended to his Researches in Greet c. 

Mr. M . s Kssay on Pastoral Poets, in oui ? next. 

Protestor Dunbar’s Treatise on the paitutc cfv is postponed to 
No. 

Mi. JA Series of papers to piove that Plnlo and Josephus are 
Cluistum wnteis, will have an early lnsntion.. Also his papers on 
the f iieek Tragedians — and papers oil Biblical Ciiticisin. 

II. 'I Vs Otic in obit uni Caio/efta . Augusta contains many good 
lines; hut we would recommend to his rniMulcration die rules foi 
Alcaics, given in the 22*1 anil sonfe sub-icrp^Rt Nos. ot the Clas- 
sical Journal. The perusal of those rules would have obviated the 
objections, which we are obliged to make to Ins veises. 

Mr. D’s learned ami ingenious leltei^on the Cornish dialect, 
and oil mi lateral .subject », will be duly honored. 

I /article 1 de C. N seia mis A la tele du No, prochain. I/n ac- 
cident i'll u jusipi’ici empeihe J’impiession. 

EltKATUM. . 

No. XXLV p. 180. I. 2fi. lead upitrroTWeiQs. 


ll!lS I)A\ IS PUBJ.1SI1JD, 

In Octaio, uith the l* lutes separate in To Ho, \l. 8s. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF Till: 11 A f I'LM OF PLATffiA ; 

- Consisting of Plans of die Plain and City of Plataa, of Plans 
of Lieu the i a, Ai noe, and Pliylej and a View of Llcuthera, from 
Drawings made on the 'Spot, «by T. Ali.«aso\, and engraved bv 
Cooke. * 

acoomvaVied 11Y memoirs 

Read to the Academy of l ascriptions, and dleHea Lettres of* the 
, * # Institute of Framjff. 

By JOHN. SPENCER St AN HOPE, F.R.S. 

.« And Acad. Inscrip, and Bell. Lett. Instit. Paris Corrcsp. 

1’ru/tcd fof JOHN MURRAY, AlbeiparW Street. 
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TO VOL.;, xv. AND XVI. 


Accent* of l he Greek New Testa- 
ment, By Pasor, xv. 39 
Account of the studies purged at Cain* 
bridge, xvi. 1 ™ 

Adtmmta In corum , a Latin Poem, xv 
364 . i 

Adversaria Lit cram, xv. J3l, 362. 
xvi. 183. +03 

/Kgyptus, Camlniflgc Tnpo^Vvi. 291 
JElian, emendations on xv. 359 
Age of the Vestals, xv. 200 
✓Iggrir, meaning of the word, xv. 198 
Ajax oj Sophocles emendations on the, 

xv. 368. 

Alcaic Metres , xv. 103, 221 ,«xvi. 49 
An illiquid vtolcnlum sit diutiimiim ? — 
an detur in natm§ re rum abseduta 
uies? — quicqmd recipitur ad mo- 
urn recipient™, impidtur? --qnie- 
quid recipitur, ad inodnm recipient™ 

' re,cipidtiir ? xv. 362, 363 
Alchoder , xy. 13 — fictitious histoiy of, 

xvi. 88 

Algebra, whether it was known to the \ 
Egyptians, xvi. 135 i 

Alta vox, xv. 145 ■ « 

Anacreon quoted, xv. 105. \vi. 225 S 

Andronicus Hhodius quoted, ,xv 1.304 | 

Angerianus quoted, xv. 61 J 

Anka\ *a fabulous Arabian bird, xvi. 91 $ 
Annates lincycloptdiques, announcement 2 
of tlfb, xv. 3f() 

Annin § Viterbensis, account m Ins forge- 
ries, xvi* 131. 140 % 

Anted, antehac , remarks on Jth£ worths, 
xv. 346 

'Avefa, primitive meaning of the wprd, 
xv. 299 

: Antipater , Epigram by/ xv.*-28 


Aphiidan , \v. 13 — fictitious history of 
xvi. 89 

4iu>niipluu books of the, xvi. 12*5 
Ajudfomus quoted, xvi. 160 
Appiun quoted, xvi. 323 
Arabian forgery, xv. 979 
At a Vcst4 p, xv. 129 

Arcadius (Grammaticus MSS., fcv. 165, 
310 

Arches, use of, known imong the an- 
cients* xvi. 134 
Archidamu* , s’97 

Anhilothus , fragments of, xv. 216. xvi. 

225 

At 1 st. Qumtilianus quoted, vvi. 101 
Aristophanes, comments 011 , \v. 286-# 
xvi. 35 

Aristotle quoted, xv 25. xvi. 345-- vin- 
dicated, xvi. 7, 290 — Ode of, \vi. 
308 

A man's PdViplus, xv. 317 

inscription on the tomb of, xvi. 

401 

Article definite, in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, xv. 3 

A theme us quoted, xv. 51, 54 
Alt turn Vesta:, xv. 262 
Attonilus, in Juvenal, xv. 20 
Audax,£ n*e of Ihe woid, xv. 143 
Augustinus, Anton, quoted, xvi. 140 
Authenticity of a verse ft Homer, xvi. 
,186 


A. 

fiaut-htwidn, meaning of the word, xv. 
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Daeon examined and criticised, xvi. 12, 
288 # • 
Bailey t 9 1., (Recovery in Hierogly- 
phic*, xvi. 319. 

Bangnaahm, meaning of the vvoft, xv. 
200 

Barbarous words, use of, objected to in 
Bacon, xvi. “93 
Barrows of tin* Tioad, xvi. 66 
BarthBemy quoted, xv. <52 
Rennet Islington's Greet Letter, xv. 373 
Bentley , Dr , quoted, xvi. 123— letter to 


5 Cicero quoted, xv. 92, 21 1 m 
s Circumlocutions freuneiU in Juvenal, 

w / • 

% eClaudian quoted, xvi. |66 
5 Climax of Love, xv. 214 
5 Comments on Aristophanes, xv. <86. 
5 xvi. 33 

J Conjecture on Tweddell’s Epigram, xv. 
I 368 • 

j Comedians m t^ic Translation of the 
; New Testament, xvi. <74 
i Cottonian Manuscripts) account of the, 
xvi. ^14 


O. Richter, xv. 171 

Bernardm de St. Cieire, quoted, xv. 89 \ Cowley quoted, xvi. 300 
Bible Society, account ot the progress j Cowper quoted, xvi. 335 

of the, xvi. 19* J Croix, Dc Ste. quoted, xv, 120 

Bibliotheca Classica, announcement of \ Curiosities fo/imJ in the guns of Pom- 
t|je, xvi. 197 i pen, xv. 305 

Bod ecus, quoted, vv. 35 ' Cynoiogic Huroglypliic , xvi. 317 

Bodleys, Sir Thomas, Letter to Bacon, J 


xvi, 13 

Boldness of expression, xv. t>l 
Bohngbroke , Loid, quoted, xvi. 288 
Bonus, malus, applied to boddy 
strength, xv. 24 
Jtonyer , quoted, xv. 30.5 

\ notes ou Callimachus, xvi. 16:3 

Brondstedt quoted, x\ . 303 
Brucker , quoted, xvi. 280 
Buchanan, Di., quoted, xv. 90 
Burney , Di quoted, vv. 1 16 


C. 


* 


*• 


D. 

Dalzel , M., quoted, xvi. 57 
Definitions ol motion, by Aristotle and 
Bacon, kvl 7 

o^ the Epigram, by Owen 

and Johnfon, xv. 212 
Demon of Socrates, controversy gn the, 
xv, 20a. xvi. 160 

Derivation , of Anted, /Wf<i, Entered, 
A. c. • 

Deviations of IMisvdius finin certain 
rule* of vcr&iftcul ion, xvi. 85 
AiKalvtns, meaning of the woid, xvi. 
31 

Diodoilis Siculus quoted, xvi. 207 
■ — s , Remarks ou some 


fVsurci, on the ancient, xv. 95 
Callimachus , Notes on, xvi 1o5 
Cambridge, examination fui a Univer- 
sity SrhoUislnp, xvi. I8i) - Prize s passages of, xv. 572 * 

Pm m, xvi. 167 — Tripon, (1789,1 xv. \ Dio Cassius quoted, xv. 266 
8* Tripos, (1803) xvi. 291 -Dili- $ Diomedcs Grammaticus quoted, xv. 101 
vusity, xvi. 1, 31 * . 5 Dionysius Halicasnutswus, £V. 125. 263 

Carthage, history ot, xv. 11 o j Dissolution on the hieroglyphic cha 

Casaubon, quoted, xv. 33 } meters, xvi. 31 5. 

t'asptuH gates, xv. <59 J Distances, how measmed by the an- 

Catulogtie of books published at Leip- ' cietits, xvi. 2<>J 
/,ig fair, extract from the, xv. 376. $ Druids, researches on the, xvi. 207 

xvi. 186 % Duties ot the Vestals, xv. 2t»l 

Catullus and Sappho’s Rhythms com- $ • 

paied, xv. 107 , f 


CanWrwi of KH, xv. 93 
Chaldcean oradgs, xvi. 333 1 

Chatterton, xvi. 137 
Chevalier's crossing the Scamander,xv> 
57 

Chinese writing, xvi. 22 
CfirysosfttJL, St., quoted, xvi. lo7 
Church , tlft, pompared do a garden, xv. 

* tv 


E 

$ • 

; Edda quoted, xv. 91 

^ Elemuds of the Mctrny Doctrine 
$ PioL Ftr,qjiau»,jiv.75 . • 

5 EZeusuiftzj^uiysteries^xv. 117 
* Editions to Latin Pootiy, xvi. 

$ Elocution , boldness of, xv. 71 


by 
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English translation from Tiiyocreon, $ Gianni , an Italian Improvisators, xv. 
xv. 313 f I 2 . j 0 

Ftyigram, in the manner of the ' Vpd&ov, meaning of the word, xv. 34 

ancient Greek Epigram, xv. 215 \ Gteek accents of the New Testament 

’ErreArxtia, meaning of the word, xvi. 8. ' by Pasor, xv. 39 

Epigram , ancient, xv. 212 } — and Latin Epigrams, xv. 317. 

by La to inns, xvi. 186 ' xvi. 178 

- by Manage, xvi. 185 l -constructions, in Horace, xv. 78 

• Gieck and Latin, \vi. 178 \ - - - - ■ Epigram, xv. 212 

Epilogue to, the Emiuchiis, xv. 159 5 ■ ■ Epigram, by J. Tweddell, xv. 

Epitaph on Dr. Vincent, xvi. 200 \ 180 

- • on Tiinorieon, xv. 3J5 J ■ Letter, by Bcnnet Langton, xv. 

Esofmc Woidnp, xv. KO v 5 * 5? > 

Etymology of the word adulari xv. 147 s Lines of J. Sraliger, xv. 367 

Euhmetvs , system of, xv. 117 * Lines, a translation from Shak- 

Eunpides quoted, xvi. 182 J spc,n<>, \vi. 178 

Eustathius quoted, xv. 33 , 5 Poem on hunting, xv. 237 

Eeremond , St., quoted, xvi. 233 S Sapphic Ode, xv. 315 

Explanatory remarks on the Song of ' Ctieehs, Improvisation among the, xvi. 
.Solomon, \v. 189 s 96 

5 — — , snppiioiitv of the, 111 aits and 
; sciences, xvi. 145 
^ Grow-lVoiship, xv. 88 

T> i ( iryphiadaia , Greek Hexametns, xv. 

1 * ■ ? .j 


Fables , new, of Plurdrus, xvi. 08 ; 

Face cola ti quoted, xv. 347 * ' 

Faernus* attempt to constru , in a more ; 
elegant metre, a fable of Plizcdius, J 
xvi. 77 s 


Gwaiclianau, xvi. 207 

If. 


Figures , boldness of, in Horace, xv. 72 
Fischer quoted, xv. 30 * 

Fleet of Xerxes, \v. 296 1 

Flight of Hector, \\i. 70 •* 

Floras Christianas quoted, xv. 32 
Fontal falheis in the Cliahlaic Doc- 
trine, xvi. 336 
Forcellinus quoted, xv. i4tt 
Force, tine, of the middle Veib, xv. 
304 

Forgeries, account of Literal > , x vi 123 
Fortune of Cartilage, \v. 115 
Foster quoted, xv 97 • 

Fragment is, de, Poctanun ininorum 
Grsccorum, xv. 216 


Hafiz quoted, xv. 94 
Hamilton , C omit, quoted, vvi. 705 
llunnihdl’s 1 eiu.ii kable exclamation, 
xv llo 

Ifardoma quoted, xvi. L4 1 
Harletanas Codex, xv. 14, 262. vvi. 
116, 306 

Heher , M., quoted, xv. 203. xvi. 161 
Hebrew Cutiri'ni, xv. 189 
Heinsuis , D., quoted, xv 61 
Henoch called Esdns, xv. 1 2 
Henry tlu Ei fill’s invocation to .Sleep. 
' in Sharped re, translated into Greek 
verse, \\i. 178 

Hermes Trtsmegislu*, works of, x\i. 


5 Herman ates of Syracuse, xv. 267 


s Herodotus quoted, \v. <>, 6<), 236, 2°8 
G. * Heroes of Ossian, xvi 348 

'j Hesiod quoted, xvi. 300 

Gaif a, .M., various publications, xv. 176 J tteyne Prof., quoted, xv. 335. xvi. 58 
Guilford quoted, xv. 10.» J Hieroglyphics , Egyptian* xvi. j13 

Gqjudo, H., xvi. 141 i Historian, the character of Plutarch as 

Gelasius , decree of the Pope, against % *an, xvi. 281 
the Apocryphal Books, *vi. 1.32 * Htshjtru * quoted, xv. 297 

Gellius, quoted to xv. 2^* $ Holy-days, xv. 36 8 

Celt's, Sir Wm., Itinerary of the Mo- J Homeric and Icelandic Pot 4 , x\. 3 32 
rea, xv. 156 „ * , — Dc&ruptioiis, \v. 325. xvi. 

Geogiaphy , ancient, xvi. 257 J S7 
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knowledge of human nature, 
xv \\i. j]'» • 

Horn ur, haoj>y Imldiiev^of, w. ol 
— , Ob> 'i v.ijimis on Ode 29. 
llook ;i. of, xvi. JH.I * 

, itiict and arcuidte versification 

of, xv. 224. xvi. 55 

quoted, \\l i'ii 

I hut tut, H,»., quoted, xv. 97 
Hoi sic tf quoted, xv. 65 
Hyde quoted, xvi. *H 
llyerokoyA, xv. 1 v l 


I. 


hnnhic mehe of Plia>(liii*, xvi. 7 1 * 

Image*, boldness of, in Hmare, xv. C 8 j 
hnjuovr* ihvn among the ancients, xv. J 
219 x.i. 96, >>7 5 

Jvcisio, \v 102 \ 

f,idui //i/m, n as Dili rig by, x vi '».» t ; 

Joyful annus, wi.ii 1 ) l 

I»*tujitu*n* t fictitious, xvi. l^/l , 

. — __ toiniil in the nuns of Pom- \ 

pen, kv. , 122 , 321 { 

— ol the Diotlelrin column } 

dt Alexandria, xv. lot i 

Roman, at Tdiiagona, xu 

J97 j 

tin hnincnuii, mi 0 * J 

- or I lie tom hot \imi« $ 

40 1 • i 

//>/ 1 hbellutn, a Latin Ode, wi. 17 • > 

i/a/tun liii|Hiivis.itoii, xv. 2 -l lJ % 

X I 

t * \ 

Juiiier i|iiotcd, xv. y I | 

Jiiusafem, an I'nglidi Poem. \vi. L." j 
Jaumii, 1 enidiks on, xv. 1U 5 

• *i 

lx. ! 


hetdaur, meaning id the woul, xv. 19*5 
husteii nluthei, lust discoveted the 
true loiec of the middle Veil*, *v. 
.>04 


Lansdoicnc M. m?i scripts, acrount of 
the, xvi. 2 L4 

ImIih Distich-, X*. »</8. xvi./10/i 
lines on the death of Savonarola, 


xvi, IB.iV* 

Ode. *m. 175 


— WUCi »>'« » ■ ^ 

N»/XXXII. Cl: Jl. 


Latin Po#m on the Mathematician', \v * 

W* 9 / , 

- — Poem on llic violation of St. 
" l)fn\s’ tombs, x\i. 4iT 
Lutiiwu*, Epigiam by, \vi. ICO * 
Lnurentnut Josianns, Epitaph cL wi. 
185 

/,/irAcV, Col, lcplylo .1 I'rciicli not - 
united in the Olat-s. Join 11 , xv. lot 
J a niir'p (pitted ami opposed, ‘xv. 304 
Ia/Ih, Ciitic.il, of K. II. H.nktr, Co 
'I'll Ciaivford. \v. 2 I 0 . xvi. tl7 

Hell t ley, K., to Ci. Richter, 

vv. 171 

- — - — , hitm, of Boissonude to Bar- 
kei, xv. ill — of Ct.nl (\l. H ) fo the 
Jal. on tho city of OKinpu, 'Xvi. 

2 pi 

Ijihaites ol Oxfold anil Cambridge, 
XVI. 5 


Lit^muj fingc nc*, xvi 1 : > 

Intelligence, \\ i.*J to 

i.iuj, enieudatiuys on, xv. *(>8~ obser- 
vations on, xv. l^.i — quoted, xv. 
21, ‘>0.3. xvi 2.17 

IjingiLitij of men of letters, xv. 207 
Lomu nus quotid, xv. ol 
An/*, iJivmat yii bj, xvi 207 
/ mi mm quoti d, xv. 07. ?J 
l au /an, some passages of, explained, 
xv 151 xvi.y')/- quoted, wi 107 

Jajiu. I t/Mjjf Latin, by J. H. xv. Ax 


# 


M. 


Umhimry of Ossian s I’oimx. xvi yo 
Vmi 11 ‘hiit* quoted, xv 124 xvi. 217 
*l/«//i/, AI. if.vp il, xvi. .ho 
Munthmw Lc« iioi’V s . nv, 171 
,1 liftiuiL mvciitm of the .Modem l pi* 
gi.miuMhc Style, xv. 213 
Mutatin' quolr d, >«f r»o 

u)ico lit ami modern, xvi. 

20 1 

l/r/zi »i?, T.xtidi t of a, il lative to the 
1 1 anthill hi ol th. St uplines, xvi. 
t‘M 

l/.rt/ige, 1 pigiain h\ , xvi 
Mill u4 fa tttrs, l.ongi vilv of, xv. 207 
.f/r icuim/i* PiahiMo, \vi.2i4 
Metallic nuiroi.s used by the Greeks, 
xvi. I 52 

Mih a.// liner contained m f atm ahd 
(vieoh|Piose, xv. 18 J. 
i^/i icaf Pni'trmf, xv. ,i 0 f *. 
Mulme Vei n, "\v. :i«4 • * 

Milton , taMy IccusetV of Plagiausiu, 
* xvi. 135 > . * 

VOL. XVI. 2l> 
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Modem opinions concerning flic TiojuI, 
xv.;K'o x'u. :j7 i% 

Mohuiniwtes, a Ulin Poem, w. .11 
Mwij Kemailcq on the intiodui loiy: 

Chapins of*, xvi. 278 
Motion, Ideas of f »iistntle and I’arou 
coin fining, xvi. 7. J.j 
Mnlttr quoted, xv. Inti 
P '•'Hus quoted, xv ,<>1 
Musa ma, Pseudonymous Woihs of, wi. 

1 i'll 11 

Mutilation of llu* statues of !Icn>ifs,xv . 

2‘6> 

Myth ol| Man Ims, w. 1 p» 

Mytno l o»nut pe|s*»ns hi 1 ho r*i}|»ti.m 
Ldolahv. \v. 29 

Mythuhtxu.nl Misrellauv on jUuemy 
a/TM Ins flint lions, xvi. A? I 
Myiyuan ,\u Ineology, Lim ■> ex ti nr tod 
finin tlic, and commented on, \vi. 
n: 

4 

N. 

Konnus quoted, xv. I'jl 

Aw/ieie, it« inaiks on the wind, xv. l pi 

Ai/ii/n sins quoted, 29 

i 

l 

' O. 

Odywtr Cnlkilio, xv. 2 M 2\ xvi. 1P>, 

JiU'l 4 * 

Olympia, wlietliei it evci exited as A 
ciiv, xvi. 

O mi us, Collection of tin: ('haldau'ii, 
\u. d ; » « 

— id Zoi easier, xvi 3 a 

(h chomvtian Insuqilion/ Avi. 402 

Ordtal , xv. .168 

Oriental learning, \vi. l Id 

(h pht us Fiagnunts of, \u. rt l7 

-- - Poems athibuted to, \\ i. u\> 

Oiv«»’i Poems, x vp. l.»o 

Teiuoia, cinque on, xvi. II t 

Of id qilOvcd, xv, fa. 1R. 7.1 f » l. 

17 4. 51*' 2, >9. xvi. 528.. >21 


e . 

Pahn-irte, w. 2 
n^wfiov, quantity of, xv. 

Puinlleli\ni» between am lint ^ntl mo- 
drtfi wi iti',y. xv don . • „ 
Pasty aptiy, lustoi %,ol, xwi 1'2 . 

\ < X. 

4 


PatriuuM quoted, xvi. 1 2 • 

Puiymnias quoted, vi i. Slur 
Pticy, Cady, quoted, xti. <l 
Pei ’minus quoted, wi. 1 1 f 
Pent tffji triun '(aide, <*vi.2'»7 
Plu/Ji i/s, iMctios ot, xvi. 7 1 

, new fables of, w. 1 J I 

ipavhs, sense of the woid, \v in 
Plugnnmnyih t, im ailing of tile wold, 
w. l‘»y‘ 

Phi lehr, xv. 21f> 

P/tiiohigic KeM-archex, xvi. too. ■/?> 
I'hitologuY, .nmouneimeut ot the, xm. 
P»2 * 

Phamx , Kf-scaiches on the, xv. 1. xvi. 

Pimtms, an important passage of, toi- 
ie< ted, xvi. 198 
Phii/nuui quoted, w. 29 
Pmdurui , xv. <■,> 

1*1010 quoted, \v. 2'>9. wi. 10J 1f>1 
Plum quoted, xv. t>7. wi vuo 
Plotinus quoted, xvi .80 
Plutarch quoted, x\. li.it. 2_>7. 2t > 
xu. 97. .>22 

— ( haiacter of, as an lnsto 

nan, xvi. 278 

Poitu.nl aimnnentalions, xv. 3i>2 
mi pi Dictation among ih» 'in- 
dent Greeks, xv. 2 1‘>. xvi. » J <,. 

,-nde, w. n1 

Poetry, loice and tespici of, in aiKii’l l 
Gieeec, xvi. too 
Pot try ‘d llacon, WI >';7 
Polythtism, whether llie Gods of, \\fie 
•oiisideied ax men Deified, xv. 1 L . 
\v .Vjo 

Pope, 'I lie, and the ftnnuii Jovis, \\ i. 

S'»2 , 

Pup* quoted, xvi. 183. 300 
Poipht mis quoted, xvi. 12 
Purl-Royal Gi animal quoted, xv. ‘M 
Postrn, Postenquhm. Pusthut , Postillo. 

, l< rinai X son the vvoiils, xv, ‘510 

Pi i si ion quoted, xv. 104 

Pntilrtiis ol ilii‘ Vesljl.s, xv. 260. \vi. 

.«i • 

1*1124'- Poults, XVI. 1 07. 

Pnzcs awaided hv the Ficnch Aca- 
demy , %v I. *01. 

— the t'lmeivity of Ca/u- 

hml^e, xvi. 1. ,>li , 

gPtoloQte to Ihe I'unurhiis, x\ i ‘jfi 
Psellus , tl\c C’lialdaic I^ogmas exposed 
by, xvi. 333 

Punihty , I’li.tarcli rtproarlied with, 
xvi. 2l»(>\ 

Pumshmint o,‘thc Vestals^ 32 j 
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( 5 . 

» . 

(Jiifiih Uift <ii mafia Caimii.a \\ 

Quantity, Vaiidimn of, ..uuiiq; the I/i- 
tm Poets, w J *. 

Qv mt than quuttd. xv. Mf'T 


It. 

Huitnty Line*. of, 1 1 .11 dated into Omk 
\ <ise t xv i d i'i ' , 

Hun‘ ami m-w expie^.nU'Mise'l h\ llo- 
raee, w 77 

/?(«/( Di ) quoted and opposed, \v i. 
I*. 

llfmrl quoted, xvi Oj 
/‘t/»/y (»■ a ]'ii 11,'hiiMii ti> V. RomI’s 
H tfllle*, (010011.111“ OHIO V • '*C'» oi 
\ dUiU'diid Ktr.De. \ v . n.i — to 
Coioind Leaki, oil hie I >!*•(. uni ,ou of 
1*1" Dior It tuii <. Oilmen VI* v.in- 

dl.4, \\..>7I Ma HI d, \\ ;,o» 

}*e\t an/'/'i unde m do uii’ix <,l t*» ’n- 
[>(. I( XI .*.’11 

t'< j( »i f U\ut e oi O •mu’ Tr’iif n •(» tie 
Xied* st I jiu Fm hi* , vi ! v 
'tine of* die i In u mu 
.'‘>7 

antiquity of, \o. r* 

/./i t( ship heiwMii Oxioid .md (. >ir 
hi ■ litre , \vi i 

lit* ns i I dii 'lioad, xxi * 
jVitif'*, iMi, Anhwei to a Cor ;>i 
dent of die t J.ix'i. Inure, wi .? * 
Ifoch, a t ihiilou*. tin <1, \ w yi 
//utf'iYi', I’, Poems alt n holed to, xvi. 
t >o 

Jluru* i.f Pompc li, \v, ; ji> 

Human lIildcSu<iidv\ \v i. I't.i 


S. 

Sale of Count M^Caidiy’s l,ihi.ii>, xv. 
2J0 

Sapphic metre*, w. 1 t»s. VM. wi. •1‘» 
Suppfyo, ( niendation.s of the Poems of, 
xv. 1ST 

SniiitMrolu, I. Latin Line* on tie Death 
ofj wi. 1 J i 

Scnliffn, Greek lines hs, \v..><17 
Stht utmlty incdimm of tile wold. 

l‘»l $ 

St hmiti's J. IV! . Pasigia* W, \i l. V7 
SchuCi *3L u noted, XV. .)f>l 
ifchu'ug Justr quoltij, xv. 33 

*'> , 


^titree of the r.?\|dian$ ;wtd Chald;?- 
iuiy, tv*. MM. Jn'J J 
ScuitunMtp I'xtun.ifiitiMi for* a Cam- 
In idee, v* i J ttO i * 

Siitffiiit i. m u'll, wi. 1iH 
St iLwmu Fi \\V 5!oP ‘ 

>r. .Imiaiiiiea quoted, xv. 67 * 

S t „ sti til \k v\n tombed to the Song of 
Salomon, xv. * 

Sf't.i i the Paih^oplier quoted, xv. 
id .'1(» 3 

Gi.iinmutirus quoted, xv*. :H. 

LlM. 

s/iif iiiirAe, meaning of the vtoid, xv. 


Invo<‘iition to Sleep trans- 
. iar*‘d into Oiick, \vi. 176 
Sk'pn i't c x iif. s’,*. /^(M^aiil'jiglish 'i-octn, 
y \> ¥i>n 

Remarks on a, of Homer, x\i t 


It) » 

^uiiihirtfv of Worship, hi ditfc retd paits 
oi the P uf.iii wo <’!•!, v tot. 'JO t 
SinHhiiih s. fi .l^niejifs of, \v» J\[\ 
SuiMii.fi, a Pei si hi tm il, \vi.‘d 


S/.uoAi hj/i, iiiiiioiii^ of the vvuul, xv. 


I 

* m Plcif*i.oli a I 'lie reading, 

; till O.V 7 ;‘ , SV . dll 

I .S'wt.m'is, wiii flu r he .e t ii.il v afTirmed 
s (ii.it he in lived .idu e tiolii a spirt- 

* dial .iiol Mi|n i iialtuai hi vv.^n.i. 
i VVI - *' 

' StuUthlai \ v. I (7 
5 Soitnn % 'quoted, xv. 7 
5 . ’jinn of Solomon, Remsirks and J>plu- 
> 0 4 nations on die, w. Ih 1 ) 

5 i]iii4ed, \v. Vi* 1 -* 

J Sntuth u ' \ ( iso, \v. Its* 
s Solhic v ea, v^»v . U m 

I Sport (l an \ i i*i s, xvi. 
j Sucloonr* (pint * d, xvi 
j StuuUy's N «les mi Calluiijehus xvi. lt.“. 
; Slfilius qoOh il,*wi. yju 
i Slat at* of /d.ii -iS.ift, \\ . ;»()() 
s Slillm^jlt > t , lip. vVi. 1 Jii 
i Snuhttr, The, a iraii’-latio/l from \. 
v honivie, xv ifo 

s Sup, to tty of the aueients KVI * 
j Sumrstiiion, ancient, xv. xvi. 

^ Sum quoted, xvi. L'Oft 
i Symbolic Uieiogl} pine, xvi. 3]7 

r 

5 ^ ' 

\ 1 T. . t * 

J Tub's, cf . y^osody, for the Alcair mc- 
; tre ; xvi. ij l * 

’ i 
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Table on tlic^ncieni mr.Mijrus, lglativc 
to th? Kn^liskfoo^, xvi. 207 
' Tacitus qnfttcd, V' 7. 89. 1 >1?. xvi. *?i l 
Tarragona, Komavoiacription at, xvi. 
397 b , 

E^cinor’a Trent i>r on omen*, xvi 209 
Teletcopis Conji'f'tuic mi llu a antiquity 
{ifthtii invention, xvi. 1 >1 
7VVh, •£, .Sn W. quoted 1 , xvi (> 

Testament^ < '/in eel ions iy the i opinion 
tianilaiion nt IV now, xvi. 271 ^ 
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